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PARKER & LESTER, 7 rmsmzSTRE=™ TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


Manufacturers and Contractors. Established 1830. 





THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PaTENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER'S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH, 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


GOODMAN SAFETY GAS-MAIN STOPPERS,* 
GAS-LEAK INDICATORS, shore 


For GROUND USE, FLUSH BOXES, &c. 


Shutting off Gas in Mains temporarily 
during Alterations and Repairs, 


With all Latest Improvements. 
s Improved and Ansell Clock Form. 


For PURIFIER BLOW-OFF VALVES, 


LUX’S PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


This Material is now successfully used and highly appreciated in many Gas-Works in England and Scotland. 


FRIEDRICH LUX, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein. 


Sole Agents for England, Ireland, Wales, & Colonies: T. DUXBURY & CO., 6, Grosvenor Chambers, MANCHESTER. 
Tel.: ‘* Darwinian, MANCHESTER.” ’Phone 1806 City; Tel. : ‘*‘ Duxsuryirz, Lonpon.”’ ’Phone 4026 City. 
Sole Agent for Scotland: DANIEL MACFIE, 1, North Saint Andrew Street, EpInBuRGH. Telegrams: 


Descriptive Pamphlet on Application. 





** GasLux, EpINBURGH.”’ 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSH 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS — 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
‘urnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY Exxcursp, 





Lonpon Orrice: E, C, Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, ST, Many Axk, E.C, 


NEWBATTLE GANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 








QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
NEWTONGRANGE, MIDLOTHIAN. 








JOHN BROWN & CO., LT 


Preprieters ef 


D., SHEFFIELD, 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE, & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 


Value in Pounds of Sperm, 820°20. 


WERY FREE FROM IMPU 





TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 


RITIES. 





BREEZ 


(16 


CANAL 
WORKS, 





“MELDRUM ” 
LOW GRATE 


E FURNACE. 


High Efficiency. 
Reduced Prices. 


Recently supplied to 26 Gas-Works. 


Repeat Orders.) 


TIMPERLEY, MANCHESTER. 
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sainlmmeneicenel 


WROT. IRON AND STEEL TUBES, AND FITTINGS OF ALL KINDS. <0 
% 


BRASS AND GUNMETAL FITTINGS. 
GAS LIGHT FITTINGS OF ALL STYLES 
G0:s 
WORKS: 
Alma Tube Works, WALSALL; 


AND DESIGN. 
Belmont Brass Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


















WAREHOUSES :—LEEDS— 15, Wellington Street. 
BRISTOL—Colston Street. .MANCHESTER—London Road. 
LONDON—145, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 150, Charing Cross Road, W.C.; 
58, Commercial Street, Spitalfields, E.; 43 & 45, Newington Butts, S.E, 











AS ERECTED 


AT THE 


Gas-Works, 


Newport, Mon. 





THOS. CANNING, Esq., A.M.I.C.E., 


Engineer. 





BY 


EDWARD CocKEY 
& Sons, LTD., 


The Iron-Works, 


FROME, SOMERSET. 

















Memo. 





When you are requiring Gas Retorts and Fire-Clay Goods of 
“BEST BRITISH” (B.B.) Manufacture. Apply to 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY, STOURBRIDGE, 


LIMITED, 


whose quality is giving universal satisfaction. 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, iT, 


"GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 




















Telegrams : 
“GASOMETER, GLASGOW 
GLASGOW.” ow 
ae PLANT GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL on ikea 
o eames DESCRIPTION. 
BRIDGES, ea 
GIRDERS, RETORTS, 
WHARVES, CONDENSERS, 
PIERS. SCRUBBERS, 
= PURIFIERS. 
ROOFING a 
OF _ GASHOLDERS 
EVERY STYLE. pe 
PIPES, VALVES, TANKS. 
AND ore 
CONNECTIONS. ENGINES, 
a EXHAUSTERS, 
Lentin Oftes: a STEAM-BOILERS, 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, ee AND 
CANNON STREET, B.C. “EDINBURGH and LEITH CORPORADIONS GAS COMMISSIONEES. FITTINGS. 





LIGHTING UP SEASON. 





Orme’s Regulators 





2 Ordinary 


. § AND 


Incandescent Gas Lighting. 





Any Make of Regulators Repaired with Promptness and Despatch. 





All information and prices— 


GEORGE ORME & Co., 
Atlas Meter Works, 
preety aaa OLDHAM. 
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HEATHMAN'S iS 
FE)  CALEDONIAN FOLD La 
he UP TABLE & FORM 





HEATHMAN& CORE 
ENDELL ST ass 
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HEATHMAN'S 
PATENT 
SAVE. MONE EXTENSION 
LADDERS 
‘ ASY SIZES 5 To 80 FT 
HEATHMANS . S. ™ ADJUST AT 
<<: eT. ANY RUNG 
MARLBOROUGH 
PATTERN 





TELESCOPIC WHEELED 


fut. 


HEATHMAN'S UTILITE 
FOLD UP STEPS ~ 


HEATHMAN'S PATENT 
FIG 3 TREBLE POINTED 
TOP COMBINATION 
TRESTLES & EXTENDING 
LADDER 


FOLDED 


AS TRESTLES 









































Ra SO 
EXTENDED 


LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, TRUCKS, 
BARROWS, and TROLLEYS. 





Illustrated Price Lists Post Free. 


Fulham, 


London, 











FOLDS QUITE FLAT 













EEA THMAN & CoOo., 


Parson’s Green, s.W. 


We despatch by Rail or Ship to all Parts of the World. 
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“NICO” THE “NICO” 


MANTLE 
ORIGINAL |AN S 
Inverted Incandescent (Inverted and Upright) 
ARE 
Gas Burners 
Universally used and 
I eee 


Ase the AOE of recommended as being 
he an al PAGE OF SPECIALITIES. pera a 
4 _f 
Have you seen the New ‘NIGO’ Catalogue for Season 1910-11? 


It is the most complete and comprehensive List of “ NICO” Inverted 
Burners, Mantles (Inverted and Upright), Gas+Fittings, Glass- 
ware (Invefted and Upright), and Accessories ever compiled). 








Kindly send for a Copy if not already received. 


ae 














LEADING LINES. 





No. 6 Burner. 


No. 5 B 
Standard ‘* MEDIUM”? Size, o. 5 Burner 


Standard ‘* BIJOU”’ Size. 





No. 4 Burner. 
Standard ‘‘ LARGE”? Size. 


NEW 
SEASON'S 
SPECIALITIES. 





The ‘*‘NICO-VIBRA” Burner. 
ANTI-VIBRATING, SECONDARY AIR SUPPLY. 





Perfect Ccmbustion, Highest Possible Efficiency. The ‘*NICO-RADIO” Lamp. 
: Made in Two Sizes. SELF-INTENSIFYING, OUTSIDE AIR & GAS REGULATION. 
No. 8. Standard large size, 100-Candle Power, Gas Consumpticn The most Efficient and Eest Made Lamp on the Market 
34 Cubic feet per hour. for Outside Lighting. 
No. 7. Standard medium size, 65-Candle Power, Gas Consumption Invaluable for SHOP, RAILWAY STATION, PUBLIC 
23 cubic feet per hour. BUILDINGS, and STREET LIGHTING. 





PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS 


THE NEW INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP COMPANY, LTD. 


Manufactory :—ROSCAR WORKS, | Head Offices and Show-Rooms :—19 & 23, FARRINGDON AVENUE, 


SUMMER HILL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Tejera: PALIDNESS LONDON. LONDON, E.C. 
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GEORGE WiILSsom, COVENTEHRY. 
Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT METERS for Pennies, Shillings; or any other Coin. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: DANIEL MACFIE, 1, Bore St. Andrew Street, EDINBURGH. 


a THOMAS BUGDEN & GCO., stat 


India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors, 
116- =a GOSWELL ROAD,. LONDON, E.C. 


Largest “Main Bage. of Gas 
ain 













Bags. 


Patentees of the DENMAR BAG, 


Impervious to Main Liquor and 
Climatic Influences. 


Ollskin ney eg Diving and Wading- Dresses, Gas Bags for ageing 
Gas Bags for repairing Mains. maaas Boots, Tar Hose Stoners’ tin Mains. All Se Contractors’ and Miners’ 
All Seams a me Tze Taped. Be: . Bellows, &.. — - : - - Stitched and Taped. Jackets, 








Makers of 


W : a GASHOLDERS, TANKS (c.1. or Steel), 
wil! PURIFIERS, WASHERS, ROOFS, &. 


COMPLETE GAS-WORKS. 





8 Luteless Purifiers, 20 ft. by 16 ft. by 54 ft., 18-inch 

Connections, Valves, and Lifting Gear complete, as in 

our erecting shop previous to shipment for Yokohama 
Municipal Gas- Works. 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE 


& CO., LTD., 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


Telegrams: ‘*GASHOLDER.,” 
London Office: 39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


YET ANOTHER RECORD. 














232s DAYS’ WORK. 





All our Retorts 


are Patent 


Bricks, Tiles, 
and Blocks 


Machine made. for all Types of 






Settings. 
Horizontal, 
Inclined, Specials. 
Vertical. 


“ Silica Bricks. 
Special Patent 


Expanding Dies Alumina 
for making Bricks. 
Taper Retorts 
at one Non-Con., 
operation. Cement. 





REPORT.—"' This Bed worked for 2323 days at high heats, and is still in very fair 
condition. Working results were exceptionally good."’ 


The LEEDS FIRECLAY CoO., Ltd. 
srascustvént™ vzeos WORTLEY, LEEDS, ENGLAND, ao, o:'tt‘lt, uu 
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For ‘ROSS’ Patent Mantles 


which are braided, instead of 
knitted or woven, and _ which, 
on account of the resulting 
strength, are used by leading 


gas companies and consumers— 


which are the ‘Acme of Perfec- 
tion’ in inverted burners, because 
they prssess all the advantages, 
but none of the disadvantages, of 
brass burners— 


For ‘PACO- HENNIGER’ 


Gas Ironing Stoves and Patent 
Tailors’ or Laundry Irons, which 
are the last word in Gas and 
Time-saving Appliances— 


Apply to the Sole Representatives— 


The Pat 


5 &17C 


ent Appliances Co. 


ITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 




















The Cause of Poor Light 


Is often due to varying pressure on the Gas 
Mains, especially when Inverted Mantles are 
used, as these require a perfectly level pressure. 


FOSTER GAS GOVERNOR 


The 


will assure a constant pressure to the Service, no 
matter what the variation on the Main. 
Mantles last much longer and give a beautiful 
light when a FosTER is used. Stoves and Cookers 
also give more heat. Cooking becomes a pleasure, 


as the heat is always the same. 


(Pa 


FOsTER’S 
tent) Gas Governor is 


INEXPENSIVE. SAFE. 


NEEDS 


NO ATTENTION. 


When your Consumers have '*FOSTER’S," it means a 


bigger Day-Load. 


The reason is the Service is so improved 


that they use Gas throughout for Lighting, Heating and 


Cooking. 


Send P.C. for 


a Chat on Gas 


Governors, 


FOSTER 
ENGINEERING 
Co., Ltd., 


Works: Wimbledon, 
London. 























“REFORM.” 


The SMALLFST 3-Li.ht Cluster Lamp. Height over all, 184ins. Diameter, 9 ins. 


300-CANDLE POWER, 
Minimum 
Consumption. 


No Inner Glass or 
Chimneys. 


For Shops, Lobbies, 
Warehouses, &c. 





Made in Steel and Copper, 
Bronze or Polished Brass. 








MR) 9 CUB. FT. PER HOUR. 
Maximum Light. 


4 Brilliant, Shadowless, 
rae and Simple. 
Excellent Quality and 

Finish. 


Nothing to get out of 
Order. 


ALL BRITISH. 


24s., subject. 





THE 


STEADY SALE 


OF THE 


LUCAS 


SELF INTENSIVE Hich-POWER LAMP 


the Best Proof of its Usefulness. 




















OUTDOOR. 


INDOOR. 


ABSOLUTELY WIND, DUST, AND INSECT PROOF 


200, 400, and 700-Candle Power from a Single Mantle, 


with Gas at its usual Pressure, and Lowest consumption on record. 


MOFFAT’S LTD. 


13, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: No, 1848 Holborn. 
Telegrams: ‘* Monadnock, London.” 





A.B.C. Codes, 4th and 5th Editions, 
also Western Union. 
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HANNA, DONALD & WILSON. PAISLEY, 
" ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS. /2™/rac7 
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NEW 1g10 & THE 
FOR 


DESIGNS > LIGHTING SEASON 


ELECTRIC 
GZ in | 
S01) 


WRITE 
Now FOR CATALOGUES 


es. eS eS Se SD OS OS OS DLS 2 4 ee ee ee el 
ay 
COA A Bb Aa 4 fh tf ft fe f D>. > om ht 





oo ME ME ME AE A 2 a a a a 


B. GIBBONS, JUNR., Ltd. 


The largest Manufacturers of 


LONDON: é MANCHESTER: 
142, Palace Chambers, j 85, Trevelyan Buildings, 


Westaiaster. (Horizontal, Inclined, and Vertical) Corporation Street. 
IN THE WORLD. 


© 
b 


f 
i) 











i911. 


We shall place on 
the market an 
Improved Retort 


ONE QUALITY 
ONLY 


at a slight advance 
in price, and 
guarantee it second 
to no other make 
either at home or 


1911. 


We shall place on 
the market an 
Improved Retort 


ONE QUALITY 
ONLY 


at a slight advance 
in price, and 
guarantee it second 
to no other make 
either at home or 




















abroad. NOTE GROWTH OF OUR RETORT TRADE. abroad. 
COLONIAL We have for many years enjoyed the support of our Colonial Friends, PLEASE 
FRIENDS ‘ and we look forward to their continued confidence. NOTE. 








MELBOURNE OFFICE: Liverpool Buildings, Bourke Street. 


Heap Orrice: DIBDALE WORKS, DUDLEY, ENG. 
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Each Successive Season 


witnesses the rapidly growing popularity 


of the **MARS” RADIATORS. 


There are good reasons, and here is one— 


These Radiators are so constructed that 
the gas flame cannot impinge on the under- 
side of the loops, and so perfect combustion 
is ensured. 


The “MARS” is, therefore, absolutely 
odourless ! 
Other reasons will follow. 
RDEN HILL & CO., 
Acne WORKS, 


STON, BIRMINGHAM. 
257. 














IMPORTANT TO GAS COMPANIES AND 
LIGHTING AUTHORITIES. 


G. I. C. Special Ramie Mantles are now being 
supplied for Maintenance purposes only, at reduced 
prices, for In-Door, Out-Door, and High-Pressure 
Lighting, without irksome Contracts, or binding 
engagements, many of our friends in the Gas 
Industry having proved by repeated tests, and in 
face of the keenest competition, that these Mantles 
are the Best and Cheapest for all known Burners. 


Samples and lowest quotations on application to the 
Sole Makers (Est. 1g00). 


THE GENERAL INCANDESCENT CO., LtD.. 


Great Eastern Street, London, E.C. 


Telegrams: “ASABLAZO, LONDON.” Telephone: 9536 LONDON WALL. 


aaaaasaaaaa 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER, LD., x22... WESTMINSTER, 8.0. 
Rg | “Standard” Specialties. ee 





WASHER-SCRUBBER, “HURDLE” GRIDS, “RACK” GRIDS, TAR & NAPHTHALENE WASHER, 


LAMBERT BROS. (WALSALL), LTD. 


Alpha Works, WALSALL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM. 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES TOOLS &c. 


And Fittings & Accessories. | ONDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO. LTD. 91 & 93, SOUTHWARK ST, SE. 
Telegraphic Addresses : 
“Benzoie, B: Sad 
QLTD, “tte tian 
Telephone Numbers: Oxide and Laboratory, 2369 Manchester, 
Head Office, 1112 Manchester, Blackburn, 295 Blackburn, 
Works Dept., 2897 Manchester,  Olayton, 23974 Manchester, a 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydrated Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, and of different Strengths to suit conditions of Purification, 

Sulphuric Acid (free from Arsenic) for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture, Recovered Sulphur, and 

Prussiates of Soda, Spent Oxide bought on Sulphur and Cyanide Contents, Tar and Gas Liquor pur- 
chased. See our Advertisement last week. 

















THE GAS-METER CO., LTD., 23s, xissitta Teed, Lonbon, ve 
IMPROVED PATENT DRY AUTOMATIC METER 


For PENNIES, SHILLINGS, OR ANY GOIN—ENGLISH OR FOREIGN. 








The Price of Gas can be 
easily changed by simply 
breaking the Gas Com- 
pany’s Seal, and altering 
Indicator to number of feet 


No Complicated 


Mechanism. 


Accurate in Action required and re-sealing. 


Telegrams: 


: “METER LONDON.” 

A “METER OLDHAM.” 
“METER DUBLIN.” 
“METBR MANCHESTER.’ 


Easy of Access for 


Changing Price in situ. 


Telephones: 
No NAT. 142 DALSTON. 
: . ‘ 340 OLDHAM. 
Price Wheels Required. 1995 DUBLIN. 


2918 MANCHESTER. 











THE GAS-METER COMPANY, LTD., taonis'wiusins, manssr 


London: 238, Kingsland Road, N.E.; Oldham: Union Street; Dublin: Hanover Street, East.; Manchester: 18, Atkinson Street. 
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THE 
» VISSO” 


Upright 
Incandescent 
Burner 


THE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
<3O.-C. P. 


per c.f, with Low Pressure. 










No: O = 1 cub. ft. per hour. 
No.3 - 3 ” 39 
At 20-10ths Pressure. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the 
Brussels Exhibition. 


We shall be pleased to fit up trial burners 
Rese free of charge, and to send full particu- 
lars on application. 


J. MARSE & CoO., 


45-46, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 1913 CITY. 














BUY OF THE MAKERS! 
D. HULETT & COQO., LTD., 


Gas Engineers, 


55 & 56, High Holborn, LONDON. 
Our ‘SPECIAL’ 


FORCE PUMP 


For Small Services. 





“Light, but Powerful.” 


Our ‘No. 49’ 
GALVANIZED 


IRON PUMP 


With 24 in. Solid Drawn 
Barrel and Wrought-Iron 
Handle. 

This Pattern is also made 
‘All Copper.” 


a A OR ee 


SEND FOR LISTS. 











ENGINEERS 


WHO ARE LOOKING FOR EFFICIENT 

LAMPS WITH INVERTED BURNERS TO 

REPLACE THE OLD UPRIGHT STYLE 
SHOULD MAKE A POINT OF SEEING 


THE — ALADDIN.” 


WINDPROOF. RAINPROOF. 


Fitted with hinged head, giving ready access 
to the adjustments. 


Constructed of Strong Steel Plates and finished 
in Dark Green Vitreous Enamel, with White 
Enamelled Stays. 


Can be supplied with all Copper Casing at 
extra cost. 


Supplied with Cast-Iron Frog with Bolts for 
fixing to 3-in. Spigot. 





Height overall 40 ins. Reflector (convex, to 
distribute over wide area) 21 ins. diameter. 


Made and Stocked in 
1-Lt. 84/= 2-Lt. 9G/- 3-Lt. 102/- each. 





Subject to our usual discount. Samples on approval. 


FALK, STADELMANN & Go, 


LIMITED. 
LONDON : 83, 85, 87, Farringdon Road, 
GLASGOW : 74, 76, 78, Great Clyde Street. 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


CARBURETTE D-WATER-GAS. 


Aarhus, Denmark 
Agram, Croatia. 
Alkmaar, Holland 
Allenstein, Germany 
Antwerp, Belgium . 
Antwerp (2nd) . 
Ashford. ° 
Augsburg, Bavaria . 
Aylesbury 


“tent, OI ; 


Barrow , 
Barrow =~ 

Bath 
Belfast . 
Belfast (2nd) . 
Benrath, Germany 


Berlin—Charlottenburg 3 


Berlin—Rixdorf . ° 
Berlin—Rixdorf a 
Berlin—Tegel . 
Berlin—Tegel ~~ * 
Bilston . 
Birmingham... 
Bishop's Stortford 
Bochum, Westphalia 
Bognor ; 
Bordentown, N. J. 
Bournemouth . ° 
Bournemouth (2nd) . 
Bremen, Germany 
Bremen (2nd) 
Bremen (3rd) 
Brentford . 
Brentford (2nd) 
Brentford (3rd) 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington 5 
Bridlington (2nd) 
Brick Silesia 
Brighton . 
Brighton (2nd) . 
Bromley 

Bruges, Belgium . 
srussels—Anderlecht 


Brussels—Anderlecht (2nd) 


Brussels—Forest 
Brussels—Koekelberg 
Brussels—St. Gilles . 
Brussels—St. Josse . 
Brussels—St. Josse (2nd) . 
Brussels—St. Josse ated 
Brussels—Ville . 
Brussels—Ville (2nd). ; 
Brussels—Ville (3rd) . 
Brussels—Ville (4th). 
Bucarest, Roumania 
Budapest, Hungary . 
Budapest (2nd) . 
Carlisle 5 
Carlsruhe, Germany 
Chigwell . : 
Chorley. 

rence London 
Commercial (2nd) 
Commercial (3rd) 
Commercial (4th) 
Copenhagen ° 
Copenhagen (2nd) 
Courtrai, ve 
Coventry ° 
Coventry (2nd) . 
Cracow, Galicia. 
Cracow (2nd) . 
Crefeld, Germany 
Croydon. ° 
Croydon (2nd) . 
Croydon (3rd) 
Croydon (4th) 
Debreczin, Hungary . 
Deventer, Holland 
Deventer (2nd) . 
Dorking . . 
Dublin ° 

Dublin (2nd) 

Dublin (3¢ed) 

Dundee . 
Dunedin, N.Z. . 
Dunedin, N.Z. (2nd) . 
Durham. 
Disseldorf, Germany 
Eastbourne 
—: 


ocean (2nd) 
Essen 


ALSO CONSTRUCTION OF AMERICAN COLLEAGUES, 611,200,000 Cu. Ft. D 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


800,000 
200,000 
100,000 


200,000 

1, 500,000 
000,000 
250,000 
425,000 
150,000 





- 
Ney. 


1,400,000 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


Falmouth 150,000 
Faversham. 200,000 
Flensburg, Sleswig 300,000 
Forst, Brandenburg 300,000 
Frankenthal, Germany . 175, 
G. L. & C. Co. Beckton 2,250,000 
G.L.&C.Co., ,, (2nd) 10,750,000 
G. L. & C. Co., Bromley. 3,750, 
G.L. &C. Co., Fulham. 1,750,000 
G.L. &C.Co., ,, (2nd) 750,000 
G.L. &C.Co., Kensal Green 2,250,000 
G.L.&C.Co., ,, (2nd) 2, 250. 899 
G.L. &C. Co., Nine Elms 2.750 000 
Gablonz, Austria. 
Gelsenkirchen, Westphalia 140, 000 
Gelsenkirchen (2nd) 350,000 
Geneva, Switz. 00,000 
Gosport . ‘ 200,000 
Goteborg, Sweden . 300,000 
Goteborg (2nd) ; 600,000 
8 wen . 00,000 
Guildford . ; 350,000 
Guildford (2nd) x . 200,000 
Haarlem, Holland . 5 850, 
Hamburg, Germany 1,750,000 
Hampton Court 00,000 
Hampton Court (2nd) 600,000 
Hartlepool . 50,000 
Hebden Bridge. ® 00,000 
Heidelberg, Sovaauny 200,000 
Holyoke, Mass. ,000 
Hong Gong 450,000 
Hull 1, ,000 
Ilford. ; 650,000 
Innsbruck, Austria . ; 200,000 
Ipswich . 750,000 
Kampen, Holland 350,000 
Kiel, Sleswig . 1,000,000 
Kiel (2nd) . 880,000 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


A Grand Conquest. 
The Standard Burner Bills Passed by the Commons. 


In the annals of gas legislation, last Tuesday will stand 
conspicuous as the day when Parliament practically set its 
seal on the rightful claim of the gas industry to a standard 
test-burner that does justice to the gas supplied, and that 
is suitable for common application. Perseverance has a 
conquering habit. In this case, the fight has been long 
and vigorous ; and the last stage in the Commons coheres 
with the unqualified success that has attended the promoters 
throughout, and is a silent but significant comment on the 
simulated indignation and fury of the opposition during the 
whole course of the Billsthrough Parliament. In this there 
is subject for much meditation on the part of authorities 
who were incited to add their strength to the small number 
of those who were really hostile. The promoters are to be 
heartily congratulated on the complete rout of the opposi- 
tion ; and to all those who in any way rendered assistance in 
preparing to meet the further threatened resistance to pro- 
gress, the thanks of the gas industry are due. It is-a magni- 
ficent victory ; and the good effect on the progressive affairs 
of the industry will be enduring. Not only has it completely 
vindicated the right of companies to combine in a joint pro- 
motion for a common benefit, but it has demonstrated the 
fact that Parliament will not be slow to redress any real griev- 
ance oppressing a great statutory industry if the grievance is 
clearly, fairly, and courageously put before them. 

The utter collapse of the opposition on consideration and 
third reading was a complete surprise. It was known that 
there had been happenings at Liverpool—though this was the 
active source of instigation to further organized hostility—that 
had caused the withdrawal of the Corporation from iurther 
participation in the attempts to inflict fatal or crippling 
injury on the measures. There were still, however, the re- 
maining municipal authorities, and there were the Members 
of the House who had been approached to take up the oppo- 
sition upon their account. 
motion for the consideration of the Bills, following up with 
commendable celerity with a motion to suspend certain 
Standing Orders soas to enable the Bills to pass immediately 
to the third reading stage, not a dissentient voice was raised. 
We are not at all inclined to think that the Liverpool with- 
drawal had anything to do with the total non-appearance 








object after a patient and searching inquiry by two Com- 
mittees of the Houses of Parliament. The political crisis 
into which the country has been precipitated might well 
have placed the Bills in dire peril but for the carefully 
thought-out strategy of those responsible for the conduct 
of the measures, which resulted in their being passed with 
dramatic swiftness out of harm’s way, and returned to the 
safe haven of the House of Lords. 

In the midst of the gratification over the success of the 
measures, we are also happy to know that more harmonious 
relations now exist between the Liverpool Corporation and 
the Gas Company ; and it is hoped that the Corporation will 
henceforth take a more enlightened view of the legitimate 
line of advance of the gas industry than they were manifestly 
taking but very recently. Another point of satisfaction is 
that these harmonious feelings have been brought about 
entirely irrespective—we desire this to be particularly 
marked—of the Standard Burner Bills, although, as a 
necessary consequence of the understanding arrived at, the 
Corporation could not persist in participating in any further 
hostile action against the measures, But this has also to 
be clearly acknowledged—that the Liverpool Gaslight Com- 
pany, in composing their differences with the Corporation, 
were honourable and loyal to their fellow-promoters ; for the 
arrangement that has effected peace with the Corporation 


| was made subject entirely to the approval of all the co- 


But when the Speaker put the | 


of opposition in the House; as a matter of fact, by a little | 


twist, and making use of appearances rather than of facts, 
the Liverpool settlement might have been used for the pur- 


promoters. Had it been found that there was anything 
about the agreement that was prejudicial to their fellow 
promoters, then the sign-manual of the Company would still 
have been wanting at the foot. But happily there was 
nothing in the proposal mischievous to those with whom 
the Company stood shoulder to shoulder in the fight, nor to 
the gas industry in the future ; and it therefore received the 
benevolent blessing of the general body of promoters. 

It has been a great victory; and there is nothing that 
we need say now as to the importance to the gas industry 
of the success of the jointly promoted Bills. Their loss would 
have meant a partial setting-back of the hands of the clock. 
The gas industry, however, is fortunate in the result ; and its 
thanks are due to those who adhered with so much tenacity 
to the carrying of the Bills through Parliament, and who— 
counsel, parliamentary agents, and expert witnesses—gave no 
opportunity to the opponents to score points, gave them no 
quarter, and proved the fatuity of their whole proceedings 
in this connection. While there has beena grand victory for 
the promoters, there has simultaneously been a grand lesson 
for the municipal forces in opposition. They were caught 
in the noose thrown from Liverpool, and were drawn into 


| a conspiracy to oppose a matter that was settled by Par- 


pose of claiming, on behalf of other authorities, that amend- | 


ing concession should be incorporated in the Bills. 
opinion, the real explanation of the complete disappearance 


In our | 


of the opposition in the House may be found in some re- | 


marks made in these columns a fortnight since, when urging 
that all gas companies should contribute any influence that 
might be within their power to secure the co-operation of 
Members of Parliament in resisting the atternpt to subvert 
the deliberate verdicts of Committees of both Houses. We 
then wrote: “Their [the opponents’] action, after the fair 
: trial of the question in both Houses, is nothing short of 
“an iniquitous attempt to degrade parliamentary pro- 
: cedure in respect of Private Bill Legislation. . 
i We hope Members of Parliament will rise superior 
5 to the singularly false position in which the vindic- 

tiveness of the opponents of the Bills seeks to place 
“them.” Wecan quite imagine that, when Members were 
asked to oppose the Bills at this stage, and, on due inquiry, 
found that they had (after a stubborn contest) passed un- 
scathed the Committees in both Houses, they would hesitate 
to help any opponent to play the proposed contemptible 
game of endeavouring to wreck the Bills, or of wringing 
Some concession from the promoters for no better reason 
than that the opposition had signally failed to achieve their 





liament now some years past, and to endeavour to prevent 
the emancipation of the promoters of the Bills from a con- 
dition that held them under subjection to something that 
was not to their or to their customers’ economic advantage 
under the present circumstances. Failure—and deserved 
failure—has dogged the steps of the opponents through 
the whole session; and the cost of their Quixctic expedi- 
tion has no doubt caused others besides the Town Clerk of 
Hastings to stagger (ante, p. 384). From the first, it was a 
forlorn cause. The opponents were warned and counselled, 
but without avail. They persisted in their own way, in the 
face of all that was patent to any ordinary intelligence. 
They went as straight for defeat as it was possible for them 
to go; and they have secured it, at considerable sacrifice 
of money and energy. Some of the opponents recognized 
the foolishness of the whole proceeding after the contest in 
the Lords; and it was numerically an emaciated opposition 
that appeared in the House of Commons, though the rem- 
nant was as virulent as ever—possibly through it being con- 
stituted mainly of owners of electricity supply concerns. 
But happily, we believe, this has brought to an end once 
and for all the struggle over this matter between the gas 
industry and the municipal calumniators and ill-wishers of 
private gas enterprise. The victory. will be a good thing 
for the gas industry inthe future, and it may be taken for 
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granted that any Company desiring to adopt the standard 
burner will be allowed to do so for the asking. We do not 
expect that any other municipal authorities will care to court 
the same ignominy that to-day covers those who were the 
opponents of the Standard Burner Bills during the present 
session. 


Changing the Geographical Boundaries. 


Tue Gaslight and Coke Company are, in the coming session 
of Parliament, proposing to annex additional territory, and 
so provide themselves with fresh breathing places on their 
present borders. The proposition now before us is, so to 
speak, the reasonable and expected sequel to the absorption 
of the West Ham Company’s area in the session of 1909. 
That was a piece of statism that was generally approved as 
wise by competent judges. That expansion, however, added 
to the boundaries of the Gaslight Company an area that is 
already well populated, but it carried their borders up to 
more open areas, with prospective developing potentiali- 
ties which would supply them with desirable outlets. Two 
of these areas—those of the Barking Gas Company and the 
Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford Gas Company—it is now 
proposed toamalgamate with the Gaslight area, orto purchase 
outright. On annexation, it will follow as a natural conse- 
quence (provision for this will be made in the Bill) that the con- 
trolling conditions applying to the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany’s supply will come into force in the areas. Assuming 
amalgamation, the shareholders of the two Companies will 
be immediately in an equally good condition to that occupied 
by them at the present time, with all the prospective economy 
and opportunities that are inherent to a concern possessing 
such large resources as those of the Gaslight Company ; 
and, having regard to the iower price of gas in the area of the 
latter, the customers of the two small Companies may look 
to deriving advantage in connection with price compared 
with their present position. From their point of view, the 
consummation of the scheme is a thing to be desired, though 
there is indication in the notice of the Bill to be promoted 
that there must be no expectation of a single flight down 
to the Gaslight price. A provision will appear to the effect 
that “any differential price to be charged in the areas now 
“ forming the limits of supply of the two Companies, shail 
“ not be taken into account in ascertaining the rate of divi- 
“ dend payable by the Gaslight Company upon their ordinary 
‘stock under the provisions applicable to that Company 
‘“‘ with respect to the sliding-scale of price and dividend.” 
The immediate benefit to the Gaslight Company is not, of 
course, so valuable as the prospective. The total annual 
sale of gas in the two areas is probably at present only about 
270 million cubic feet, and the number of consumers—ordi- 
nary and slot meter—aggregate 10,000 or upwards. The 
last record in hand shows the share capital (10, 7, and 6 per 
cent. dividends) of the Barking Company to be £102,000, 
and 4 per cent. loan £36,260; and the issued consolidated 
5 per cent. stock of the Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford 
Gas Company to be £106,500, and 4 per cent. loan £14,100. 
Information as to the other purposes of the Gaslight Com- 
pany’s Bill will be found in the digest of the notice published 
in another column, 


The Antiquated in Gas Lighting. 


In this year 1910—something like three decades after the 
incandescent gas mantle appeared on the horizon of the gas 
industry’s view—it is one of the surprises arising from our 
journalistic work that there should be such frequent meeting 
with instances of considerable numbers of flat-flame gas- 
burners still occupying positions in the lighting of streets 
and of public and other large institutions. It may be con- 
tended that this is not the fault of the suppliers of gas, 
but rather of the controlling local authorities. We are not 
prepared, in view of experience of what has been done 
elsewhere, by initiative and perseverance, to admit the con- 
tention as being in all cases valid or as serving as a sufficient 
excuse. Lethargy and want of diplomacy on the part of 
gas suppliers concerned have a part in the survival of the 
antiquated in gas lighting of which complaint is made. 
Before us now is a case in which there is a proposition on 
the ¢apis for the conversion to electricity of 500 public gas- 
lamps and a relatively large saving is predicted by adopting 
electric metallic filament lamps of only 32-candle power. 
As the matter is investigated, it is found that only 100 of 
the gas-lamps have been converted to the incandescent 
form. What is the result? Comparison of cost and street- 
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lighting efficiency is now being made between the metallic 
filament lamps and gas-lamps four-fifths of which are 
of the flat-flame type; and the result must inevitably be 
that the local authority will look favourably upon, and 
public opinion will incline to, the proposed conversion to 
electricity, unless (if the matter has not already gone too 
far) the gas suppliers bestir themselves and offer, as they 
are quite in a position to do, an improved and economical 
form of lighting that will put the metallic filament lamp 
out of the running. Even then they expose themselves to 
the shaft of sarcasm as to the stimulating effect on them of 
well-directed competition. We do not believe in, nor have 
we any sympathy with, this lack of initiative on the part of 
gas suppliers until they are forced, by the activity and the 
superior diplomacy of their competitors, to move from the 
corners in which they have been ensconced. Their inertia 
brings upon them loss of prestige and business, and harms 
the gas industry generally by the advertisement given to 
the apparent savings, without announcing them to be the 
results, not of the incompetence of modern means of gas 
lighting, but of a witless policy on the part of the gas sup- 
pliers. Nemesis is sure, under such circumstances, to have 
her day; and for the result the blame must be upon those 
who are in fault. In competitive business, the proper thing 
is to fortify to the full extent of one’s ability, so as to make 
things as difficult as possible for the competitor. 

There are, we know, some local authorities who deli- 
berately place obstacles in the way of improvements being 
effected in public gas-lighting when they are interested in 
the electricity undertaking; but all local authorities are 
not, of course, obstructive. If it can be shown that change 
means at once economy and improvement in lighting effici- 
ency, it requires a local authority of peculiar nerve and power 
who will care to face the uncomfortable consequences 
of appearing before the ratepayers without some rational 
explanation for rejection. However, most local authorities 
welcome suggestion of the kind; and few, unless elec- 
trically bound, would refuse a demonstration on the part 
of the gas suppliers as to what they are able to do in the 
way of betterment. We never forget, as a worthy and 
shining example of diplomacy and commercial acumen, the 
system inaugurated in South London by Sir George Livesey 
(and the policy has been continued in the making of further 
improvement) of offering to convert the public lamps for 
the realization of an advance in efficiency and economy in 
costs, and to pay for the change by the economies effected 
over a term of years. That was astatesmanlike move ; and 
the result is that we undertake to say that, in proportion to 
the mileage of streets through which electric cables run, 
there are fewer street electric lamps in South London than 
in the cabled thoroughfares of most populous cities and 
towns. The Gaslight and Coke Company have also worked 
wonders by showing local authorities how they can secure 
economy and higher efficiency through exchanging old lamps 
for new, and by offering to them an easy instalment plan 
for the payment of the initial cost. It may be said that 
these two Companies, with their abundant resources, are 
in a better position in this matter than the smaller of the 
provincial gas companies. They are not a tittle the better 
off. The economies and efficiencies of modern gas-lamps 
for ordinary pressures are as much protective weapons at 
the service of the small as of the large companies; and, 
in their own interests, all companies should press for, and 
assist their adoption throughout their districts. 

We see all round that, where gas companies are content 
with a /aissez faire policy, there electric light has easier entry, 
and figures, unfortunately, are made to look serious against 
gas by comparison of the old-fashioned in gas use with the 
new inelectricity use. The competitors know well the weak 
spots. Much business, in streets and large institutions, has 
been lost through indifference and negligence in not pressing 
improvements upon the notice of the local authorities. Let 
every effort be made to remove the disadvantage placed 
upon gas in these days of more strenuous competition by 
(where these have existed) a past lethargy or an inadequately 
developed commercial diplomacy and policy. The year 1910 
has now almost run its course. It should end with a strong 
resolution in those places to which reference is directed here, 
to set at once to work in a serious attempt to weed out anti- 
quated means of lighting, and to get them supplanted by 
modern means, or at any rate to get a sample lamp or burner 
of new type installed. If at first there is not success, then 


there is the excellent advice of the old couplet to follow— 
Not long ago, the Chairman of the 


“try, try, try again.” 
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Imperial Continental Gas Association made the boast that, 
in Berlin, they could not, in any place of ordinary use, find 
a single flat-flame burner in existence. All had been changed 
to the incandescent type. Why should not the same be the 
condition elsewhere ? 


Ferranti: Idealist and Visionary. 


WE have been in the habit of looking upon Mr. S. Z. de 
Ferranti as being in most things original ; but in the address 
that he delivered, in his capacity of President of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, at the meeting inaugurating 
the new session’s work, he simply trod in the path worn by 
good men before him, but who were occasionally inclined 
to soar from the land of practical aims and work to realms 
of impracticability. He has taken a fancy for the pithead 
(in various parts of the country) as being the proper place 
for the generation of electricity; transmitting the current 
thence by a cobweb of cables to all parts of the country for 
the supply of energy, heat, and light. Siemens and others 
long ago, and more recently Sir Oliver Lodge, suggested that 
the same thing might be done in regard to gas supply ; and 
the late Mr. B. H. Thwaite, some years ago, sketched, before 
the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies, a plan which his 
enthusiastic nature had evolved for generating electricity 
at the South Yorkshire coal-fields for the supply of London 
and towns en route. Therefore in this matter the President 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers cannot claim any 
fresh conception. 

Mr. Ferranti’s main reason for desiring to see the projected 
change is a benevolent consideration for the economy of 
the nation. The starting-point is a most laudable one; but 
beyond that Mr. Ferranti completely collapses in the attempt 
to construct a case for giving material effect to his vision. 
If he proves anything at all, it is that the gas industry at the 
present time is employing the coal it uses to better economic 
advantage than the electricity or any other industry. He 
believes that, taking all the uses of coal into consideration, 
we are only getting back an amount represented by useful 
work of one kind or another of much less than 10 per cent. 
of the energy in the coal; and the throwing away of go per 
cent. is a matter for the gravest concern. But this present- 
ment of the average—whether true or not—does not apply 
to all the uses of coal. It would not apply to the coal con- 
sumed in the production of town gas; and reading with care 
the case that Mr. Ferranti puts forward in favour of elec- 
tricity generation by concentration at the pithead, it is quite 
clear that, of all the processes in which coal is employed 
to-day, the one by which town gas and a number of valuable 
secondary products are realized is the one that is most 
beneficial in its total yield of the original contents of the coal. 
This cannot be said for steam-driven electricity generating 
plants. Speaking, generally, Mr. Ferranti says: ‘‘ We now 
“ dissipate nearly the whole of the valuable bye-products 
“ contained in the coal.” That is not so in the case of coal 
carbonization for the production primarily of gas; and from 
whatever standpoint the matter may be examined, it seems 
abundantly plain that if on economic and utilitarian grounds 
pithead conversion of the coal were really desirable in the 
interests of the country, a scheme of gas supply would be 
a more rational method than one that goes the step further 
into electricity generation. 

What Mr. Ferranti dreams of is the treatment of the coal 
at central stations at the pithead, converting it into gas and 
other products, and then again converting the gas into elec- 
tricity for use all over the country for light, power, heat, 
and chemical action, as and when required at any point. 
But there are certain conditions to success that he has not 
yet fathomed. The conversion of the coal into electricity 
and its distribution must be effected at a low capital cost. 
How this is to be accomplished, he does not sufficiently 
explain. He has also arrived at the conclusion that a heat 
conversion efficiency of at least 25 per cent. must be obtained 
if the scheme is to bea success. But he is not very positive 
as to whether such a conversion efficiency can be obtained in 
practice, though in gas-engine driven alternators there is a 
system which is theoretically capable of returning 25 per cent. 
of the energy in the coal in the formof electricity. Hebelieves 
a load-factor of 60 per cent. could be secured. His faith is 
great. The estimated capital cost of generating-stations is 
placed by him at 175 millions sterling ; the capital cost on the 
distribution system is an unknown quantity. But he makes 
the round figure of 500 million pounds as the total capital cost 
by putting down 325 millions for the distribution system. 
We will not enter into all the visionary financial structure, 





But it may be mentioned that 60 million tons is the calcu- 
lated annual consumption of coal; and this would yield (it is 
a modest estimate) 3 million tons of sulphate of ammonia. 
This large-scale production, however, it is thought, would 
knock down the price to £8 per ton. Thus the sulphate 
produced would yield 24 millions sterling ; and this would re- 
duce the cost of the coal (reckoned at ros. per ton) to 6 millions 
sterling. He also assumes that the electricity would be 
supplied at an average price of 3d. per unit throughout the 
country. Among the effects would be a saving of 80 to 
go million tons of coal a year; food, through the abundant 
production of a fertilizing agent, would be produced cheaply ; 
labour would be saved; manufactures would be stimulated. 
There is thus a glorious future in store ; the world bows its 
knee to the great Ferranti. So enamoured is he of the pro- 
ject that the more he thinks over it, the more he is con- 
vinced that, “at the present rate of progress, the all-electric 
“ idea, with its far-reaching changes and great benefits, may 
“ become an accomplished fact in the near future.” That 
is the point at which Mr. Ferranti (whose record contains 
much good work, and, as is only human, some mistakes) has 
arrived; and if his best friends can advise him to leave off 
thinking further about it, they may prevent worse conse- 
quences than the mere putting of the scheme upon paper 
and in the records of the Transactions of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. 

As, however, Mr. Ferranti went so far, we should, out of 
pure interest, have liked him—equally unprofitable though 
it would have been—to have examined the proposal in com- 
parison with an all-gas scheme, in order to have ascertained 
his views as to whether the latter would be more economical 
in cost, and of greater value to the nation at large in respect 
of heat efficiency. Further in relation to the all-electricity 
scheme, he has not carried far enough his inquiry into the 
aspect of economy. All the existing capital invested in both 
the gas and electricity industries as existing would have to 
go, for gas and the local electricity systems would be abso- 
lutely useless; many of the present conditions appertaining 
to these industries in regard to the distribution of labour 
and work, and local earning and spending power, in the 
towns throughout the couutry, would be destroyed ; the big 
contributions of these industries to the local exchequers 
would not be adequately counterbalanced—in short, many 
radical changes would be effected, all bearing on the eco- 
nomic side of the matter. The ultimate economy is, however, 
not settled by an airy sketch of the immediate design and the 
immediate consequences of such a scheme; the question is 
more far-reaching than that. But there we will leave the 
scheme, with an apology for touching it at all. But the excuse 
must be that Ferranti, President of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, seriously claims consideration for it. 


Healthy Signs. 


F Rom various quarters there has come information that the 
current half year for the gas industry will prove to be one 
of which there will be no need to complain. Gas consump- 
tion has, at any rate in cases in mind, had its increase; and 
the cold weather (with, in London, a dense fog last Thurs- 
day) should, in view of the progress in gas-fire ‘installation, 
enable the half year to wind up ina manner that is particu- 
larly cheering to the industry, subject to there being no wide 
departure from seasonal expectation. Residual products, 
too, have been maintaining a good position, and should be 
found in most cases to have rendered substantial aid. That 
the proprietors of the Gaslight and Coke Company wiil have 
no cause for anything but gratification over the half-year’s 
working is adumbrated by a coming event, resolved upon 
by the Board of Directors at their meeting last Friday— 
that is, a further penny reduction to consumers from the 
taking of the meter indices in December; making the price 
2s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. Half-a-dozen years ago,a man 
who prognosticated that the Company incorporated potenti- 
alities that, developed, would allow of the price in a quin- 
quennium being reduced by 4d. per 1000 cubic feet would 
have been looked upon by not a few as a person bereft of 
reason. But the apparently impossible has been proved to 
be materially possible. 

At the last meeting of the proprietors, there was predic- 
tion on the part of the Governor (Mr. Corbet Woodall) as 
to a further penny being taken off the price. ‘“ Looking at 
“ all the circumstances,” he remarked, “ I can safely promise 
“ that the price of gas will be again reduced from Christmas 
“ next.” This reduction is worthy of special note, because 
it includes the district of the defunct West Ham Company, 
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one important local authority in which area were, or pre- 
tended to be at one time, dubious as to the security of the 
position of the local consumers in relation to progressively 
cheap gas under the Gaslight and Coke Company. Their 
fears have doubtless now been set at rest. But the annexa- 
tion of the West Ham area has swollen the aggregate sum 
of a penny reduction. In the Gaslight area as it existed 
before amalgamation, it was estimated that 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet was equivalent in the total to £80,000 a year ; 
now it may be reckoned, including the West Ham area, that 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet means £90,000. Therefore, the three 
penny reductions in the Gaslight area prior to the present 
one represent together about £240,000 a year; and, adding 
the £90,000 next year, a sum of £330,000 will approxi- 
mately represent the reduction from the amount the con- 
sumers are asked to pay for the quantity of gas consumed 
in contrast with five years ago. This shows the latent 
strength the Company possessed ; but it required someone 
to discover it who knew how to utilize it. Other changes 
in price may, we believe, be looked for in and near the 
Metropolitan area from the end of this half year. 











Stagnaut Conditions and Differential Prices. 

In an article contributed recently to our columns by Mr. 
R. W. Edwards, of Aldershot, there was illustrated the stimu- 
lating effect of a price (using a discount or rebate meter) for 
cooking and heating lower than that for lighting in districts where 
conditions exist that are not particularly encouraging to the 
adoption of gas for the two former purposes. Comfirmation 
comes from Mr. H. J. Woodfine, of Wellington, Salop. This is a 
small town of slow growth in an agricultural district, in which the 
people are (as usually happens in such areas) a bit conservative 
in regard to making departure from some of the ways of their fore- 
fathers. Cooking by gas was for long there a plant of stunted 
growth; but Mr. Woodfine took the matter in hand, and con- 
viaced his Directors that they had got to show the people it would 
be worth their while to adopt gas for cooking, and that the best 
way to do this was to sell gas for the purpose at 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet as compared with 3s. 6d. for lighting—using the 
discount meter for the purpose. Work was inaugurated on the 
lines proposed. Result: The growth of the plant was stimulated ; 
and it has borne luxuriantly during the last four years. All—con- 
sumers and shareholders, and (we hope) Mr. Woodfine as well— 
have reaped benefit. Lighting and power prices have been re- 
duced, and dividends have been increased. These things would 
not have happened without the extension of business, which 
was only attainable this one way. The actual figures are given 
in the article. Mr. Woodfine need not worry himself as to whether 
or not differential prices are equitable. It is sufficient for him 
that they have removed stagnant conditions, and have, in the 
result, conferred advantage broadcast in the town. That 's of 
more importance than fidelity to a principle that, under the con- 
ditions of the town, meant stagnation and not progress of the gas 
business. The experience is recommended to others similarly 
circumstanced. 


The Inverted Burner in Berlin 


The lighting of Berlin is often quoted by gas people, and just 
as frequently the electrical people try to reduce the importance 
of the trend of affairs there by claiming all sorts of vague things 
for the relatively small share the electric light has in the illumi- 
nation of the streets. An interesting article, communicated by Mr. 
Richard Hentze in another column, exactly defines the present 
position of the two illuminants in Berlin streets. Briefly, their 
relations are that 313 miles of street are lighted by high and low 
pressure gas-lamps, and only 19 miles by means of electric lamps. 
Daring the last five years, high-pressure gas lighting has netted 
a gain of 27 miles of streets; the electric light, only 13 miles. 
These figures speak volumes as to which is regarded as the 
favourite form of lighting for the city; and it is the inverted lamp 
—of the high and low pressure forms—that has turned the city 
authorities so completely in favour of gas lighting. The figures 
quoted are remarkable; those pointing to the ascendancy of the 
inverted burner are no less so. In the city alone, at the end of 
this year, there will be gas-lamps with an aggregate illuminating 
power of upwards of 8,000,000 candles, of which more than 
5,200,000 candles, or 62 per cent. of the total, represent high and 





low pressure inverted gas-lamps. The remaining vertical burners 
are to be converted to the inverted type. Mr. Hentze’s article is 
short; but its length is no criterion of its interest and value. 


Aud In Fogs, 


Thursday was a day of, during: several hours, dense fog 
throughout the larger parts of London streets ; and the “ Evening 
News” sent out representatives to see how the lights of London 
—new and old—were behaving themselves in a sample of the 
worst of atmospherical conditions, when their efficiency is put to 
the severest test. The report of the emissaries appeared in the 
form of an article the same evening; and the most conspicuous 
feature is the impression it cannot fail to convey—if we accept as 
fair and impartial the report of the lay observers—that the only 
means by which the electrical industry can at all hope to, in 
point of efficiency, compete in fog with the latest systems of gas 
lighting is by a lavish use of flame arc lamps. We are not pre- 
pared to endorse any idea of an equality in efficiency in fogs; 
but it is only fair to let the investigators have their say. They 
went East and West, and report that the lighting systems 
adopted have at last made vehicular and pedestrian traffic easy 
and comfortable under the worst conditions. 


Extracts from the Report. 


Bridge Street is lighted by high pressure incandescent gas- 
lamps ; and the observers say “ the contrast between the diffused 
light and the flickering globes of two old arc electric lights 
near to Ludgate Hill Station was an object-lesson in the fight 
between the newest form of gas lighting and the oldest in elec- 
tricity.” In Farringdon Street, flame arc lamps, standing high 
in the centre of the road, ‘‘ gave a widely diffused light of a sun- 
shiny character, with no shade.” In Fleet Street, “the lamps 
on the new gas-brackets fixed to the houses shed a white light 
over the whole area.” In Cannon Street, the centrally suspended 
flame arcs “ provided plenty of light, which was thrown evenly 
all over the road.” Observation apparently did not extend to 
the centrally suspended Keith lamps the opposite end of Cannon 
Street, the light from which, in addition to covering the roadway 
and paths, penetrated well along the side streets in the neigh- 
bourhood. Beyond the City boundary at Holborn Bars, “ one 
came across an antiquated form of gas lighting. Here, at 25- 
yard intervals, gas-lamps with ordinary mantles lined the road- 
way; but their illuminating power in no way compared with the 
high-pressure gas system of Fleet Street, or the new electric arcs 
of Cheapside and Holborn.” If, in the heart of London, one 
needed the best example of the difference between ordinary elec- 
tric arcs and high-pressure gas, one got it at Temple Bar. “On 
the City side the gas-lamps gave a brilliant light; on the Strand 
side, the dull looking arc, drooping from a high standard, seemed 
to hang its head in the gloom, as if ashamed of itself.” Further 
west, in parts of Westminster, the electric light has been replaced 
by gas. “Along Pall Mall and up St. James’s Street the new 
high-power incandescent gas-lights on high standards down the 
middle of the road gave a bright and effective light in the fog. 
From St. James’s Street to Piccadilly Circus the electric light 
standards are being taken down to-day. In Regent Street elec- 
tricity made a much braver show against the fog than in other 
parts of Westminster. A new type of light has recently been in- 
stalled, which is yellower and richer than the white arc light, and 
penetrates the fog almost as effectively as the new gas-lights.” 
Evidently the past in electric lighting, and some of the new types 
of electric lamps, must (in the opinion of these observers) be dis- 
carded to compete with gas in fog; only the very best forms of 
flame arc lamps being of effective service. 


Gas Engineering of the Day. 


In other columns is published a paper by Mr. J. A. P. Crisfield 
on the “ Mechanical Engineering Problems in Illuminating Gas- 
Works.” Inasmuch as Mr. Crisfield is Constructing Engineer to 
the United Gas Improvement Company of Philadelphia, be has had 
remarkably fine scope for carefully marshalling the considerations, 
and for selecting the best, that should be applied to the design and 
technical running of gas-works. The points of his contribution on 
the subject are too many for full comment. But there is a broad 
lesson to be extracted from the paper, and it is that no general 
principles or types or practices can be applied to all gas-works. 
Each one from design throughout has to be considered in relation 
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to its own individual characteristics and circumstances. If gas 
engineering could be reduced to mere forms, then we should have 
to say adieu to the high rank it has attained in the engineering 
profession (though inadequately recognized in this country), to 
individuality, to initiative, to the further application of science to 
practice, and to many other matters that make for progress. 
Reflecting upon Mr. Crisfield’s paper, there is in it a reminder 
of the big distance the gas engineer has pushed his work from the 
constructional and the routine into mechanical engineering. In 
the large and moderate size works, mechanical operation to-day 
crowds upon the gas engineer on all sides. In dealing with 
future economies in gas manufacture, Mr. Crisfield does not 
think they will be many, or in the total represent much, in view 
of what has already been done. ‘“ What reductions in the cost of 
the finished product will be made will be accomplished by close 
attention to the small savings possible in increasing thermal and 
mechanical efficiencies, and in the substitution of mechanical 
for human labour. These are problems which will be solved 
only by the trained mechanical engineer.” In this country, the 
greatest reductions that have been effected in recent years in the 
cost of the finished product have been through change of practice 
in the utilization of existing plant, and there is still more to be 
done in this way. We have not heard much from America as to 
the use of full or nearly full charges in horizontal retorts, with 
longer carbonizing periods. 





The Forthcoming Coalite Meeting. 


The meetings of the shareholders in the British Coalite Com- 
pany and the Coalite Syndicate should be close at hand; and 
people are beginning to wonder what the Chairman and Directors 
will have to say for themselves and their operations during the 
year. We should imagine from the conspicuous inactivity of the 
twelvemonth that the report from the Board will be a compara- 
tive blank. Perhaps, however, they are keeping up their sleeves 
some fresh surprise for the shareholders in relation to prospects. 
The Board have been good at this sort of thing ; the surprises and 
predictions have been equally good at dissolving and vanishing 
into the air immediately outside the meeting-room doors. We 
should imagine that the most exciting talk will on this occasion 
come from the shareholders’ side of the table. But something 
will have to come from the chair; and we would ask Sir William 
Preece, if he presides at the meeting, not to blame the gas in- 
dustry for the Company’s misfortunes. Assistance has been 
rendered by gas undertakings at both Plymouth and Hythe. 
What has happened commercially at Plymouth should assist to 
form padding for the Chairman’s speech ; and what has happened 
at Hythe—well perhaps a veil had better be drawn over the utter 
fiasco. The Chairman will be able to point, with that pretty 
jocularity for which he is famed, to the example of the wise and 
discreet conduct of the affairs of the Company in letting down the 
Barking plant for some weeks for reorganization and repairs be- 
fore the winter ; and restarting it again somewhere about the begin- 
ning of November (as attested by the Company’s advertisement 
contractors, in a letter dated Nov. 8), after the coal-cellars of the 
British householder had been replenished for the winter season. 
Among others, we shall look with interest to the meetings a few 
weeks hence, and not the least part of the interest will be in seeing 
how gracefully Sir William will manage to avoid knocking himself 
against the corners and points that he left obtrusively projecting 
from his speech last year. 


Orient Prospects. 


The proprietors of the Oriental Gas Company, Limited, are 
feeling in a felicitous condition to-day over their prospects. It 
was not long since that they were, for politic reasons, kept by the 
Board in a state of partial obscurity as to what the future was to 
be in regard to a most important part of their business—that is to 
say, the public lighting of Calcutta. But now that the delicate 
issues attending negotiation have all come to a head, and have 
been sealed, and a contract for the great city for twenty years 
lies safely among the valuable property possessed by the Com- 
pany, there is no longer any need for withholding information ; 
and so the new Chairman of the Company, Mr. H. D. Ellis (who 
made his first appearance as the successor to the venerable and 
honoured Mr. R. Hesketh Jones), at the meeting last Wednesday, 
had a story full of interesting detail to impart to the proprietors as 
to what is being, and has been, done, to put the Company into a 





position the better to meet its obligations, and to increase its com- 
mercial vigour and opportunity. The tale is worth reading. It 
tells of no half-hearted measures, but of a full appreciation of 
needs and of the value of prospects; and what is also of im- 
portance it shows that the financial resources of the Company, 
through careful husbanding in the past, have been equal to all 
that has been done in plant extensions and renewals (and there 
is more to be done yet), without adding to the capital account in 
any way. At the same time, the proprietors have been receiving 
a good dividend over a long course of years—a dividend that 
has yielded, at the market price, a return on the investment the 
highest (with but two or three exception) in our stock and share 
list. This is not the time to ask for more dividend. The Direc- 
tors are, through the policy that is being pursued, building about 
the Company a protection to future interests that is of greater 
importance than a present addition to the dividend warrants. 
The Board are to be congratulated on the enlarged prospects 
that lie before the Company; and the man at the helm in 
Calcutta—Mr. James C. Watson—with his loyal staff, should be 
remembered. Sagacity and diplomacy at the seat of active opera- 
tions have had a large part in placing the Company in a position 
from which the future can be viewed with complacency. Though 
the works have required much done to them within a short space 
in the way of modernization, it must be remembered that, until 
the new public lighting contract was concluded, a large part of 
the business of the Company was hanging in the balance. But 
all was ready, at the right moment, for executing the work re- 
quired ; and the money was in the coffers with which to do it. 











New Mayors.—In addition to the new Mayors connected with 
the gas industry mentioned in the “ JourNaL” last week, we have 
to record that Mr. W. S. Rowntree, the Mayor of Scarborough, is 
the Chairman of the Gas Company. 


Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District)—The mem- 
bers paid a visit on Saturday afternoon to the Cadzow Colliery, 
near Hamilton. In addition to the colliery, the visitors had an 
opportunity of inspecting very efficient coal-washing plant, by 
which apparently worthless material is brought into a condition 
fit for use in furnaces. 


Sir William Arrol Married.—The marriage was solemnized at 
the United Free manse, Doune, Perthshire, last Wednesday, of 
Sir William Arrol and Miss Elsie Robertson, second daughter of 
the late Mr. James Robertson, of the National Bank of Scotiand, 
London. Sir William, who is head of the firm of Sir William 
Arrol and Co., the makers of the Arrol-Foulis stoking machinery, 
and builders of the Forth and Tay Bridges, was born in 1839. For 
ten years, till 1906, he represented South Ayrshire in Parliament. 

Banquet and Presentation to Mr. Herring.—On Monday last 
week, the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners entertained 
Mr. W. R. Herring at a complimentary banquet at the Caledonian 
Station Hotel. The company consisted of the present Commis- 
sioners, as well as those who have at any time served in this capa- 
city. At the meeting of the Commissioners the same day, Provost 
Smith mentioned that it was the last meeting to be attended 
by Mr. Herring as their Chief Engineer and Manager. He re- 
minded the Commissioners of the valuable services rendered 
by Mr. Herring since he received the appointment on Feb. 15, 
1897, and expressed their regret that he had found it necessary to 
resign it—a regret happily qualified by their retaining his assist- 
ance as Consulting Engineer. The Provost assured Mr. Herring 
that he had their best wishes for the future, and that they were 
confident he would have a very successful professional career. 
The Commissioners resolved to present Mr. Herring with an 
excerpt from the minutes, signed by the Right Hon. William Slater 
Brown, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Statutory Chairman, and 
by the other members of the Commission. 

The Stafford Appointment.—The vacant position of Engineer 
and Manager of the Gas and Electricity Departments of the 
Stafford Corporation, consequent on the removal of Mr. Hubert 
Pooley to Leicester, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
W. M. Valon, of South Shields, a son of the late Mr. W. A. M. 
Valon. The successful applicant, who is only thirty years of age, 
is at present engaged as Chief Assistant to Mr. T. H. Duxbury, 
the Engineer and Manager of the South Shields Gas Company, 
to whom he went, about four-and-a-half years ago, from Mr. J. W. 
Morrison, the Engineer of the Sheffield Gas Company. He com- 
menced his professional career, under his father, at the Ramsgate 
Corporation Gas and Water Works, where he was for three years. 
He went to Sheffield in 1900 as articled pupil to Mr. Morrison ; 
and, on the completion of his pupilage in 1903, he was appointed 
Engineering Assistant, in which capacity he had charge of altera- 
tions and extensions involving an outlay of £150,000. At South 
Shields he had control, in Mr. Duxbury’s absence, of the Shields 
and Jarrow Works, and also the electricity-generating plant for 
the former. His training and experience, therefore, well qualified 
him for the position he has obtained; and we cordially wish him 
success in his new and more responsible sphere of work. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 597.) 
Tue general run of things on the Stock Exchange was a good 
deal better than anyone expected. At first, they were in a state 


of agitation over the political upset, and trying to make forecasts 
as to a Dissolution and a General Election. But minds became 
calmer, and eventually even a cheerful tone prevailed; and this 
continued firm up to the end. Business, however, was far from 
active ; for caution was the rule. The opening day was in an 
uncertain mood, and the announcement of a failure was not 
encouraging. Consols were unchanged, the Foreign Market was 
calm, and the Americans were strongly supported from New 
York. But Rails were depressed by labour troubles; and most 
other markets were dull. Tuesday was weak and inactive—a 
prey to election rumours. Consols fell }, and rails still drooped. 
But on Wednesday the political incubus was lighter, and a better 
feeling set in. Consols recovered 3; and Rails were in demand 
at higher prices. A good tone ruled the Foreign Market; while 
Americans were strong and active. Thursday was a quiet day, 
but cheerful and undisturbed. All the chief departments were 
bright, except Americans, which began to recoil. Friday saw the 
improved tendency in full swing. Home Government issues were 
strong on points connected with the Election and the Sinking Fund. 
Consols rose 3; and the other markets were quite firm. Business 
was quiet on Saturday, but the cheerfulness was unimpaired. 
Consols rose another 3; and the chief markets generally were 
in good case. In the Money Market, there was always a good de- 
mand, and rates hardened accordingly for short loans; but discount 
terms eased away materially before the close. Business in the 
Gas Market quite maintained its pressure; and transactions in 
some issues rarely dealt in came to swell the aggregate of opera- 
tions. The general tendency was good; and several quotations 
advanced their figures. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordi- 
nary was active and firm witha slight disposition to rise; transac- 
tions ranging from 105 to 106. In the secured issues, the maxi- 
mum marked 87} and 87}, the preference 1033 and 104, and the 
debenture from 80} to 81}. South Metropolitan was very quiet 
and firm at 1213 and 1223; and the debenture was done at 8o3. 
In Commercials, the 4 per cent. was dealt in at 106}, the 33 per 
cent. at 102, and the debenture at 79? and 80}. Among the 
Suburban and Provincial group, Alliance and Dublin changed 
hands at 89, Brighton ordinary at 160, Bournemouth at 29, ditfo 
“B” at 162, ditto preference at 143 free, Brentford preference at 
120, British at 448 and 443, and Wandsworth debenture at 75—a 
rise of 1. On the local Exchange, Liverpool “‘B” marked 164. 
In the Continental companies, Imperial was the only issue dealt 
in—marking from 184} special to 186. Among the undertakings 
of the remoter world, Bombay changed hands at 68, and ditto 
part-paid at 5 (a rise of 4 each), Buenos Ayres debenture at 97} 
and 98, Monte Video at 12;5,, Primitiva at from 7,5; to 7;7;, ditto 
preference at from 5,'; to 5,5; (a fall of ;), ditto debenture at 
98}, and River Plate debenture at 983. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


The Awakening—Free Flame Arc Lamps for Piccadilly Circus—New 
Flame Arcs for the Strand and Elsewhere—Joint Publicity 
Activity—Hastings Guardians Refuse to Investigate—Points for 
their Consideration. 


THERE is more evidence of the genuine fright of the electricians 
over the public lighting successes of the high and low pressure 
inverted gas-burner. The latest moveis really the most laughable 
incident in the whole history of the Westminster lighting contract. 
The St. James’ and Pall Mall Electric Supply Company have felt 
most acutely the stigma of the dislodgment of arc lamps in that 
choice area comprising Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, St. James’ 
Street, Pall Mall and thereabouts; and they have lately been going 
on hands and knees to the Westminster City Council, whining for 
permission to pack a dozen flame arc lamps that are being up- 
rooted from Regent Street on to three steel masts, 35 feet high, 
in Piccadilly Circus. So anxious are the Company over this that 
they are willing to do anything, and pay anything, to remove a 
little of the humiliation they have suffered. But the terms, in 
our opinion, are more humiliating still. They offer to provide and 
erect the posts and the four flame arcs to each, to enter into a 
contract with the Council for five years to maintain them for the 
full normal hours of lighting, and: free of all charge and costs to 
the City Council! Free ofall costs! Nothing could be cheaper. 
But how frightfully the Company must have fretted over the 
recent blow to have induced them to come down so low as this 
undignified proceeding. Competition of arc lamps with modern 
gas lighting has reduced the price of the current to a fraction of a 
penny per unit; but these Piccadilly Circus lamps will be supplied 
with current and carbons and be generally maintained without 
costing the ratepayers a penny piece. The electrical industry 
may rest assured that the gas industry will not venture to compete 
with such terms as these. But there is danger in what is pro- 
posed to be done. There is danger in having too much light in 
one place where there is a lot of vehicular traffic; and although 
these twelve lamps, of reputed 3000-candle power each, are going 
to be carried on standards 35 feet high, seeing that they are to 











be in addition to the Gas Company’s high-power lamps, Picca- 
dilly Circus may find itself overdone with illumination. The 
Committee of the City Council by whom the matter has been 
considered are willing for the offer to be accepted, providing the 
Council will also consent. We wonder how, with these arc lamps 
running during lighting hours, the City Council are going to take 
its photometrical tests of the gas-lamps to see that they are com- 
plying with the specification. The “Electrical Times ” chuckles, 
and claps its hands gleefully, over this arc lamp installation in 
Piccadilly Circus. Three standards, each carrying four 3000- 
candle power flame arc lamps, “ will enable the general public 
to judge for itself the real value of the ‘gas victory’ in West- 
minster.” There is alittle explanation wanted here. Looked at 
from its several points of view—especially from those of the 
fantastic offer of the Electricity Company, and the bunching 
together of four 3000-candle power lamps on each column—it 
seems a somewhat queer way of enabling the general public to 
judge of real value. 

Street lighting by the new high and low pressure gas-lamps has, 
there is no question, come as a bolt from the blue to the electricity 
suppliers of London; and there is sudden and unseemly haste to 
set their public lighting affairs in better order—much tothe grati- 
fication of the makers of flame arc lamps, who had been feeling 
they could do with a little more encouragement. The Charing 
Cross (West-end and City) Electric Supply Company are one of 
the private enterprises that have suddenly developed an affection 
for flame arc lamps; and the order has gone forth that the old 
style arc lamps in their area must make a hasty retreat to the 
scrap heap. The Company have entered into a contract for “re- 
generative ” flame arcs; and these are to replace the lamps in use 
along the Strand (from Temple Bar to Charing Cross), in Tra- 
falgar Square, and part of Charing Cross Road. The shock must 
have been a severe one to cause the St. James’ and Charing Cross 
Companies to bestir themselves in so remarkablea fashion. They 
recognize what the electrical papers fail to do, that modern gas 
lighting is a powerful competitor. Their actions are peculiarly 
eloquent. If the editors of our electrical contemporaries could 
exchange places for the space of (say) twelve months with the 
managers of certain electric lighting companies in competition 
with an active gas company, they would come out of the ordeal 
considerably chastened in spirit; and the former babbling of the 
decadence of the gas industry would be looked back upon with 
some amount of regret and humiliation. 

The Electricity Publicity Committee have, or at any rate the 
Chairman (Mr. H. B. Renwick) has, had their or his dignity 
highly offended by the “ Financial Times.” Our financial con- 
temporary had a few days since one of its periodical leading 
articles on things electrical, in which all sorts of current matters 
affecting the electricity supply industry were marshalled with the 
view of mirroring its present position to account for its stick-in- 
the-mud condition in relation to the Stock Exchange. The matter 
upon which the “ Financial Times” can speak with authority is 
as to the neglect of electric lighting shares that exists in these 
days; and several reasons, having a more or less important bear- 
ing upon the unattractiveness of the shares to the public, are 
adduced for this attitude. Mention is made, among other causes, 
of the want of recuperative business power on the part of the 
metallic filament lamp; and of the fact that various undertakings 
have thought fit to protect themselves by raising the price of 
their lighting current. But the point submitted by the “ Financial 
Times” that irritated the Chairman of the Electricity Publicity 
Committee was this: “The Joint Publicity Committee is not 
quite so active as the gas companies, nor does it work upon so 
well-organized a plan.” We are not above giving credit to elec- 
tricity campaigning where credit is due; and as for a well- 
organized plan, the electrical industry is, for the time being, in a 
superior position to the gas industry. But for individual system- 
atic publicity activity, several gas undertakings are more enter- 
prising than most, if not all, electricity undertakings. A co- 
operative effort is on foot; but the foot seems to have a clog 
attached to it somewhere. It is the misapprehension of our 
financial contemporary that gives Mr. Renwick some amotnt 
of pain, and has induced him to call the “ JournaL” to his aid to 
show that the boot is on the other leg. We do not mind this. 
It is quite a legitimate thing to do; but Mr. Renwick objects to 
the misrepresentation of our financial contemporary, just as we 
object to the misrepresentations of the Electricity Publicity Com- 
mittee. Their activity the last twelve months we willingly and 
freely acknowledge. Mr. Renwick’s own résumé of that work is 
as follows: 

Circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, &c., dealing with every phase of elec- 

tric supply have been issued to supply authorities for distribution by 
them throughout the United Kingdom. In this sbort space of time, 
the rate of distribution amounts to well over 1,000,000 circulars per 
annum. Posters and showcards have similarly been got out; and 
during these few months, nearly 10,000 have been exhibited. The 
cumulative effect of such circularizing and poster work throughout the 
length and breadth of the United Kingdom must have a most beneficial 
effect in pushing business and in popularizing the uses of electricity. 
Further, the work of the Committee with regard to advertising ard 
Press work is, of course, widely known. 
Just so; and not always to the credit of the Committee. This 
reference to posters reminds that during the past week there 
has been seen on the hoardings in South London, a fine copy- 
right pictorial poster of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Measured by the eye, it is about g ft. by 5 ft., and the design is 
very attractive. 
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One of the most scandalous instances of dereliction of duty on 
the part of a Board of Guardians in connection with the light- 
ing of the establishments under their care comes from Hastings. 
The Board seem to be completely obsessed with the view that all 
considerations relating to the matter must perish but the one that, 
asa public authority, they must give their patronage to the Corpo- 
ration electricity undertaking. It isas manifest as anything can be 
that there has been behind the scenes influences at work among 
the Guardians in favour of the Corporation Electricity Depart- 
ment, while the door has been held fast against the admission of 
any competition, and against all consideration as to whether, by 
a less capital expenditure than the installation of the electric light 
will demand, the modern incandescent gas-burners could not be 
applied, and produce an annual economy in comparison with what 
is now proposed to be done. The Guardians stand convicted on 
their own showing of burking all proper deliberation of the ques- 
tion from every aspect; and of accepting the offer of the Electricity 
Committee without any adequate knowledge as to what they are 
committing themselves to. It is, as we say, one of the most 
scandalous pieces of abuse of trust we have ever come across 
in connection with a Board of Guardians. The Building and 
Repairs Committee, in their report on the subject (which has 
been adopted), say they “ have very carefully considered the offer 
of the Electricity Committee.” Itthey have, they apparently do 
not understand what it means. But not a word is there in the 
report to the effect that there has been any invitation to the Gas 
Company to submit an alternative scheme, and that careful con- 
sideration has been given toit. If the Guardians were so utterly 
prepossessed by electricity (and after consideration came to the 
conclusion that the modern gas-burner did not satisfy them in 
the matters of economy and efficiency), they had before them a 
letter from Mr. C. F. Botley, on behalf of the Hastings and St. 
Leonards Gas Company, which concluded with these words: 
“Tf there is any real desire or need for electricity at the work- 
house, I am, on behalf of my Company, in a position to furnish 
such supply at a figure which the Corporation Electricity Depart- 
ment cannot compete with either commercially or legitimately.” 
In view of this statement, what does Mr. W. Cruttenden, one of 
the Guardians (what a name for public trustees who kick an 
offer of economy out doors without even giving it the cour- 
tesy of consideration!), mean by “the Committee had tried 
to deal with the matter in an honest and straightforward way.” 
That is not true. Nor was Mr. Kelly—another Guardian—say- 
ing what. was correct, when he remarked that the Guardians 
desired “to serve the best interests of the ratepayers.” They 
have a novel way of showing their desire. Would any business 
man say that he was serving his own best interests by making a 
purchase without considering the respective values and prices of 
goods of which he desired to become possessed? The Hastings 
Guardians may robe themselves in garments of white, but the whole 
truth is that they did not want to serve anybody but the Corpora- 
tion Electricity Department. If the Guardians were so satisfied 
that there was no saving to be effected by bringing their gas- 
lighting system up to modern standard, why need they have 
feared allowing the Gas Company to submit a scheme? Certainly, 
it would have shown that they were not afraid that the Electricity 
Department would be unsuccessful over the Gas Company; and 
—Mr. Cruttenden mark this—it would have been “ the honest and 
straightforward way.” The Local Government Board, we doubt 
not, will make a note of the negligence in this matter on the part 
of the Guardians. 

_ The Guardians have no right to claim that there will be a sav- 
ing by adopting electric lighting in comparison with gas. They 
are making comparison with the system of lighting that has 
existed Since 1902; the honest, straightforward, commonsense 
comparison is with the cost and lighting power afforded by a 
modern system of gas lighting. Now let us see what it is the 
Guardians have accepted on the recommendation of the Borough 
Electrical Engineer, and inquire into this talk about the interests 
of the ratepayers being served by patronizing the electricity 
undertaking. First of all, the expenditure on the gas piping and 
fittings at the workhouse is to be abandoned, whereas the piping 
and fittings could be utilized in installing a modern system of gas 
lighting. Next money has to be spent by the Electricity Depart- 
ment specially on the laying of a cable to supply the workhouse. 
Further, an estimated—estimated only—capital expenditure of 
£400 to £468 is to be incurred in installing the electric light in 
the workhouse. These three things represent in the total a fair 
amount of money. But, say men who do not know much (if any- 
thing) about the matter, but have been led by the ears by the 
Borough Electrical Engineer, “this is all in the interests of the 
ratepayers.” Itis a singular andincomprehensible way of serving 
those interests. That, however, is one aspect of the matter; now 
as to another. There is nothing definite about this affair in any 
way. The Guardians, it is plain, are taking a leap in the dark. 
The whole question is wrapped in estimate. It is “estimated” 
that the annual cost of the electric lighting will be £225, including 
a small allowance for gas for cooking purposes ; and it is “ esti- 
— that there will be a saving of £57 on the old-style lighting. 

- as to what the position would be with a modernized scheme 
of gas lighting, the Guardians do not care a rap. The installation 
is to comprise 486 electric lamps—x1z of 100-candle power, 12 of 
anes power, 81 of 32-candle power, 58 of 25-candle power, 
773 of 17-candle power. Fancy 323 of 17-candle power! These 
ape it is said, will light the premises effectively. Different 
ideas exist as to what is effective lighting. The light throughout 





the place, all lamps going, will only aggregate 11,393-candle power. 
It is plain to any lighting expert what the Electrical Engineer has 
done. He has cut down the illuminating power to the narrowest 
possible limits, in order to show (with a very small allowance for 
renewals) some saving in the annual charge (which there will not 
be, taking capital outlay and depreciation into consideration) 
compared with the old system of gas lighting. The 486 lamps are 
to take the place of 610 gas-burners. Supposing the 610 bur- 
ners were exchanged for inverted burners of 50-candle power 
each, consuming 2} to 2} cubic feet of gas an hour, there would 
be a total illuminating power given throughout the place of 
30,500-candle power, against the 11,393-candle power the Borough 
Electrical Engineer is offering ; if 486 burners, then the 50-candle 
power inverteds would be equal to an illuminating power of no less 
than 24,300 candles. The scheme submitted by the Electrical En- 
gineer is not likely to stop where it is. More light will indubitably 
be wanted; and more expense will be incurred. We submit that 
enough has been said here to show that the Guardians have not 
given the matter full and careful consideration, and to cause the 
Local Government Board to refuse their sanction to the present 
scheme until the Guardians have fulfilled their obligations as a 
public body independent of the Corporation. 





Personal. 


In the “ JournaL” for the 8th inst., it was mentioned that Mr. 
J. W. Turner, of Scunthorpe, had declined the position of Gas 
Manager to the Abercarn District Council. We learn that it has 
now been filled by the appointment of Mr. J. A. BRENTNALL, of 
the Croydon Gas- Works. 


Mr. W. Harotp A. CueEsTeErR, son of the late Mr. W. R. 
Chester, of Nottingham, has recently been successful in the 
examination for the admission of Associate Members of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. He is at present employed by the 
Nottingham Corporation Gas Department, under Mr. J. H. Brown, 
the on and General Manager, with whom he served his 
articles. 





Obituary. 

West Bromwich has lost a popular townsman, and the Cor- 
poration Gas Committee a valuable Chairman, by the death of 
Alderman J. E. Witson. Deceased had an apoplectic seizure ; 
and he never recovered consciousness. He was elected a member 
of the Town Council in 1890, and three years later was made a 
Justice of the Peace. He was Mayor of the borough for two 
years (1905-7), and shortly after vacating the civic chair he was 
elected an Alderman. On the death of Alderman Farley in 
1902, he was chosen for the chairmanship of the Gas Committee, 
in which capacity his great business ability was invaluable ; for, 
notwithstanding the competition the gas undertaking has had to 
face, it is in agggmarkably strong position. Deceased was in his 
63rd year. 

The death occurred last Wednesday, after a short illness, at 
the age of 67, of Mr. JoHn Spencer, of Island Lodge, Hands- 
worth. Deceased was the third son of the late Mr. John Spencer, 
of the Phcenix Iron- Works, West Bromwich; his brothers being 
Sir Ernest Spencer, who for many years represented West 
Bromwich in Parliament, and Mr. Samuel Spencer, of Messrs. 
J. E. & S. Spencer, of Great St. Thomas Apostle, E.C., who 
is well known to many of our readers as the Chairman of the 
Colonial Gas Association, a Director of the Croydon Gas Com- 
pany, and from his connection with other gas undertakings. Mr. 
John Spencer commenced businessin 1874 as a tube manufacturer 
at the Vulcan Tube-Works, but later acquired the Globe Tube- 
Works, Wednesbury, which became one of the largest in the dis- 
trict. It was subsequently converted into a private limited 
liability Company, with Mr. Spencer asChairman. The deceased 
gentleman was a County and Borough Magistrate, a member of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and also of the Iron and 
Steel Institute. 








Estimation of Sulphur in Coal and Coke.—The author of an 
article in a German publication criticizes the various methods in 
use for the estimation of sulphur in coals and coke. According 
to an abstract of the communication in the ‘ Engineer,” for the 
estimation of the total sulphur a modification of Brunck’s method 
is recommended. The fuel is burnt with a mixture of cobalt 
oxide and sodium carbonate in a combustion-tube in a current 
of oxygen gas. The resultant mass is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and the solution is then evaporated to dryness to render the 
silica insoluble. A Peligot tube is used during the combustion, to 
absorb any volatilized sulphur; and the contents of this tube, 
after neutralizing and boiling to expel the excess hydrogen per- 
oxide, are added to the dry mass in the evaporating basin. 
little hydrochloric acid is then added, and after filtering off the 
silica, the sulphate in the clear solution is precipitated with barium 
chloride in the usual manner. For the estimation of the volatile 
sulphur, Sauer’s method is recommended. This method is based 
upon combustion of the fuel in a current of oxygen, and absorp- 
tion of the gases produced in a suitable oxidizing medium. The 
author has improved this method by filling the front portion of 
the combustion-tube with cuttings of platinum wire, which are 
heated to redness during the test. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION STATISTICS. 


ANOTHER of the annual Blue-Books which periodically receive 
attention in “ JourNAL” pages has been issued—namely, the 
Home Office statistics of compensation and proceedings under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, and the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880. The volume before us deals with the year 
1909; and, as before, it is divided into two parts. On the pre- 
sent occasion Part I. (statistics of compensation cases in certain 
industries) may be dealt with—leaving Part II. (administration 
of the Acts) for a second article. 


It is pointed out by Mr. Edward Troup, who signs the report, 
that this year there are available for the first time substantially 
complete returns from the seven great groups of industries— 
namely, mines, quarries, railways, factories, harbours and docks, 
constructional works, and shipping—statistics with regard to 
which are made by or on behalf of employers in pursuance of 
the order of the Secretary of State under section 12 of the 1906 
Act. These are the industries which, by reason of their being 
subject to regulations under other Acts, or of their concentrated 
character, afforded a possibility of obtaining returns sufficiently 
complete and accurate tobe of value. The earlier Acts contained 
no provision for the making of returns to show the working of the 
systems of compensation which they established; and the sources 
from which official statistics could be obtained were therefore 
limited to cases as to which some sort of proceedings ensued—the 
great majority of cases (those in which a settlement was arrived 
at by agreement) being perforce left out of consideration. 

The collective returns included 99,959 employers who reported 
cases of compensation. In the industries here concerned, the 
average number of persons employed coming within the provisions 
of the Act was over 6} millions, of whom more than 4} millions 
came under the heading of factories. The gross total of compensa- 
tion paid in the seven groups of industries during the year under 
the Act, according to the returns, was £2,274,238, representing 
3341 cases of death, and 332,612 cases of disablement. The aver- 
age payment in case of death was £154, and in case of disable- 
ment £5 6s. It is remarked that, allowing for the industries 
which are not included in these returns, the amount of compen- 
sation paid in all industries can hardly fall short of £3,000,000. 
The annual charge for compensation, taking the seven groups of 
industries together, averaged 6s. 10d. per person employed. It 
was lowest in the case of persons employed in factories—being 
only 3s. 5d. per head. In the case of railways, it was 7s. 1d.; 
for quarries, 9s. 2d.; shipping, 10s. 8d.; constructional works, 
14s. 11d.; docks, &c., 16s. 8d.; mines, 20s. 1d. In spite of 
mines being highest in this particular, it is noted that in the coal- 
mining industry the charge arising under the Act works out at 
about o°8d. only per ton of coal raised. The figures given here 
refer, of course, only to compensation paid under the Act of 1906. 
They do not include compensation paid under a contracting- 
out scheme, payments made in cases still outstanding under the 
earlier Acts, damages under the Employers’ Liability Act, or 
costs of legal proceedings. Thus they do not represent the total 
charge upon the different industries in connection with the pay- 
ment of compensation to persons employed in respect of injuries 
received. The returns for 1909 show a marked improvement on 
those for 1908, both in completeness and in accuracy. At the 
close of the year, forms were issued to every employer on the 
Home Office lists, on which either to make the return or to inti- 
mate the fact of his insurance. Out of 132,414 forms issued, only 
13,018 were not returned; and there is reason to believe, says 
the report, that in a large number of these cases the employers 
were insured. Generally, in the case of the highly-organized in- 
dustries—such as mines, railways, shipping, and the more impor- 
tant groups of factory industries—the returns seem to be sub- 
stantially complete; while in others—more especially construc- 
tional works and docks—a margin of error must be allowed for. 
Except in a few cases, no information is available as to the total 
amount of wages paid in the different groups of industries during 
the year; and the ratio between the amount of the compensation 
and the amount of wages paid in each group cannot therefore 
be estimated. 

Coming to the separate industries, the first dealt with is ship- 
ping. In 366 fatal cases, the compensation paid was £56,844— 
an average of £155 per case; and in 6701 accidents involving 
disablement, the compensation was £71,449, showing an average 
of £10 13s. per case. The total number of seamen returned as 
being within the Compensation Act was 240,080; the total com- 
pensation paid in the year working out at 10s. 8d. per head. In 
considering the figures for this industry, there are some special 
conditions to be borne in mind. For instance, no compensation 
is payable under the Act in cases of disablement in respect of 
the period during which the owner is liable under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts to defray the expenses of maintenance of the in- 
jured seamen. 

The next returns are in respect of industries carried on in 
factories to which the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, applies. 
Workshops under the same Act are not included. The number 
of factories on the register of the Factory Department of the 
Home Office for 1909 was 112,479. Of the occupiers of these, 
81,239 were included in the collective returns made by insurance 
companies, &c.; and 13,705 individual returns were received. 








The classification is under ten groups: Textile—Cotton; wool, 
worsted, shoddy; and other textiles. Non-textile—Wood; ex- 
traction, founding, and galvanizing of metals, including conver- 
sion; marine, locomotive, and motor engineering and shipbuild- 
ing; manufacture of machines, appliances, conveyances, tools; 
paper, printing, stationery, &c.; china and earthenware; mis- 
cellaneous. The returns indicate that the number of fatal acci- 
dents in regard to which compensation was paid during the year 
was 744, with compensation of £104,039, or an average of nearly 
£140 per case; while the total number of disablement cases was 
123,134, with compensation amounting to £664,431, or an average 
of £5 7s. per case. The number of persons employed covered 
by the returns amounts to over 4} millions. Both the number of 
fatal cases in which compensation was paid and the number of 
persons employed nearly correspond with the figures reported 
under the Factory Act; but the figures of disablement cases are 
in excess of those of non-fatal accidents reported under the Act. 
On a rough estimate, the number of reported accidents which dis- 
abled for more than seven days would seem not to have exceeded 
100,000. Compensation for industrial disease was paid in 27 fatal 
cases, to the amount of £4974, or an average of £184; and in 
545 disablement cases, to the amount of £10,651, or an average of 
£19 10s. per case. The total charge for compensation under the 
heading of factories was £784,095, which works out, on the returns 
of persons employed, at 3s. 5d. per head. Taking individual 
trades, the compensation works out at 1s. 10}d. in the cotton in- 
dustry, 1s. 1d. in the wool, &c., industry, 103d. in the other textile 
industries, 7s. 11d. in the wood industry, 7s. 5d. in the metal (ex- 
traction, founding, and galvanizing industry), 8s. 7d.in the engine 
and shipbuilding industries, 3s. 114d. in the machines, appliances, 
conveyances, and tools industries, 1s. 6d. in the paper and print- 
ing industries, and 3s. o}d. in the china and earthenware and 
miscellaneous industries. 

In connection with docks, the compensation for 169 fatal acci- 
dents was £26,152, or an average of £154 15s. per case. There 
were 11,621 disablement cases, with compensation amounting 
to £82,269, or an average of £7. Compensation was paid for in- 
dustrial diseases to the extent of £635, making the total com- 
pensation £109,056. Ona total number of employees of 130,886, 
the compensation works out at 16s. 8d. per head. 

The total number of mines at work during 1909 was 3985, 
owned by 2539 employers, of whom 1889 were insured; and the 
returns received in connection with this industry appear to have 
been very nearly complete. The number of cases of death 
through accident in which compensation was paid during the 
year was 1456; while the number of deaths through accident 
during the year reported under the Mines Acts was 1493. The 
number of cases of disablement through accident in respect of 
which compensation was paid during the year was 154,798. Of 
these, 13,692 were cases in which the payment of compensation 
was continued from the previous year, leaving 141,106 cases in 
which the first payment was made during 1909. The number of 
persons injured by accidents occurring in mines during the year 
(which disabled for more than seven days) was 154,740. The 
approximate average number of persons employed to whom the 
Act applies was returned as 984,994; while the total number of 
persons employed above and below ground at mines, according to 
the returns under the provisions of the Coal Mines and Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Acts, was—omitting the Isle of Man, 
to which the Compensation Act does not apply—1,041,862. Of 
course, the compensation figures do not include persons under 
contracting-out schemes. The amount of compensation paid in 
respect of the 1456 fatal cases was £237,308, or an average of 
£163; and in regard to the 154,798 non-fatal cases, £724,269, 
or an average of £4 13s. The amount of compensation paid in 
respect of the cases of disease was £27,288; so that the total 
charge under the Act on the mining industry during 1909 was 
£988,865, or £1 os. 1d. per head. The great bulk of this fell 
upon the coal industry; for of 1493 deaths through accidents 
during 1909, 1424 occurred at mines producing coal. Similarly, 
of 154,740 persons disabled by injury, 150,702 were employed 
at coal mines. During the year, 263? million tons of coal were 
raised, besides nearly 4 million tons of other minerals. Esti- 
mating the compensation payable in respect of injuries at other 
mines at about £30,000, the charge of the Act on coal-producing 
mines would therefore be, as already mentioned, about o'8d. per 
ton of mineral raised. 

During 1909, there were 7132 quarries over 20 feet deep at 
work, in addition to a number of shallow open workings. For 
83 fatal accidents there was paid £12,072, or an average of £145 
per case, and for 5536 disablement cases, £28,586, or an average 
of £5 3s. The number of persons employed in or about the 
quarries was returned as 88,880. The amount of compensation 
paid in respect of industrial disease being only £2, the total 
charge on the industry was £40,660, or gs. 2d. per head. 

Next comes the division ot constructional work. The order of 
the Secretary of State requires returns to be made in respect of 
the construction of railways, tramways, canals, harbours or docks, 
bridges, tunnels, water-works, sewers, roads, and other works of 
engineering. Theconstruction of buildings (except when forming 
part of an engineering work) was excluded. The intention was 
to cover as nearly as possible the large body of men engaged on 
what are known as “ engineering works.” However, neither the 
number of employers nor the number of workmen engaged in 
this industry is definitely known. The number of fatal accidents 
reported was 129, with total compensation paid of £15,065, or an 
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average of nearly £117 per case; while the number of cases of 
disablement was 7221, and the amount of compensation £53,376, 
or an average of £7 8s. Compensation was paid to the amount 
of £342 in respect of industrial disease. Thus the total charge 
for compensation was £68,783, which works out, on the number 
of employees returned, at nearly 15s. per head. 

Returns were obtained from all railway companies except the 
Great Eastern, who have a contracting-out scheme. Among the 
clerical staffs there were 3 fatal cases and 43 disablements—in 
respect of 70,908 employees—which involved a total compen- 
sation of £954. In connection with the 366,844 other railway 
workers, there were 358 fatal accidents, with £55,575 compensa- 
tion, or an average of £155 per case; and 20,245 disablement 
cases, with £97,646 compensation, or an average of £4 16s. The 


compensation paid in respect of disease amounted to only £263. - 


During the year, the total compensation paid for railway servants 
(other than clerical staffs) works out at 8s. 4d. per head of the 
number employed. Taking the Board of Trade figures as to the 
average weekly earnings of railway servants, and excluding the 
clerical staffs from the total of persons employed, the compensa- 
tion charge for the year works out at about 13s. 8d. per £100 of 
wages paid. 

No less than 24 kinds of industrial diseases are now included 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. As to the duration of 
compensation for accidents, it may be remarked that cases lasting 
for two weeks and less than three accounted last year for close 
upon 29 per cent. of the whole number. 


— 


TRANSPORT OF COMPRESSED GAS. 


In the current number of the “Journal de |’Eclairage au Gaz,” 
M. André Grebel deals with the subject of the supply of com- 


pressed gas delivered in cylinders. Rather more than two years 
ago, the author discussed at length, in the same publication, 
the question of the supply of gas at a distance by compression. 
The drawbacks to the introduction of this system are the cost 
of the plant (for, as shown by the author in his previous article, 
a compressing station would be required at the works and a 
gasholder at the point of delivery), and the outlay of capital for 
laying down the distributing pipes —an outlay which it would be 
desirable to avoid. But how? The idea has occurred to some 
that for the supply of high-pressure gas in the ordinary way 
through mains may be substituted a supply in cylinders—port- 
able gas, in fact—an attempt at which was made by M. Hugon, 
in association with the Portable Gas Company, about half-a- 
century ago. After some twenty years’ struggle for existence, the 
scheme was abandoned; and M. Grebel thinks no one will enter- 
tain for very long the idea of reviving it. At the same time, he 
points out that there are circumstances in which a supply of gas 
in the way named might be afforded—indeed, we learn that a 
French Company actually have the matter under consideration ; 
and therefore he thinks the subject well worth attention by gas 
engineers and managers. He proceeds to put before them the 
following considerations. 

Supposing a gas company to be in possession of a compressing 
station (say, for the supply of gas for the lighting of railway car- 
riages), and there were on the outskirts of their area certain 
isolated mansions or country seats in which gas was consumed 
only in the summer, when the owners were in residence—where, 
consequently, the total gas consumption would not be sufficient 
to justify the laying of a special main—it would not be altogether 
absurd to consider the possibility of supplying these places by 
means of portable cylinders filled with gas compressed to (say) 
20 kilos., or about 44 lbs., per square inch, and changing them 
whenempty. M. Grebel thinks it would not be difficult to induce 
the owner or the tenant of such property, in which there is often 
an installation of piping for the conveyance of carburetted air, 
and which would be all ready for the gas, to adopt this illumi- 
nant. Even supposing it would cost him as much as his supply 
of carburetted air, the price of which is continually going up in 
company with the market prices of extra light petroleum spirit, 
M. Grebel is of opinion that he would not hesitate. With regard 
to heating and culinary operations, he must bear in mind that 
these can be performed quite as well with gas as with carburetted 
air, Apart, however, from isolated mansions and country seats, 
there are some small towns and villages which are supplied from 
works established for the production of air gas. These under- 
takings are not very flourishing; and, owing to the lack of con- 
sumers, a large quantity of business cannot be expected. Here 
there seems to the author to be an opening for the introduction 
of “ portable” gas. These places are generally served by light 
railways or some inexpensive system of tramways, which it is 
suggested should be made the vehicles for the carriage, at a 
cheap rate, of the cylinders of compressed coal gas, which would 
be substituted for the carburetted air. If the gas-works pos- 
sessed an equipment of horses and carts, these could be utilized 
for the carriage of the cylinders. M. Grebel thinks the system 
might also be applied to isolated high-power lights served with 
compressed gas; thus avoiding the expense of starting small 
compressing stations. 

Having considered the possible uses of “portable” gas, the 
author proceeds to deal with one of the drawbacks to its supply— 
viz., the high cost of the containing vessels in relation to the selling 
price of the product within them. This is equally the case with 








the cylinders used for the conveyance of carbonic acid, oxygen, 
and hydrogen. Indeed, there are some industries in which the 
packing is worth more than the goods packed ; the result being to 
hamper their sale by retail. This is less so, however, in the case 
of the sale of compressed gas to small works or to large ordinary 
consumers. The thorough utilization of the costly special recep- 
tacles required is nevertheless the troublesome feature of the 
problem. To it the author gives attention later. Meanwhile, he 
deals with an objection which he anticipates will be raised to the 
system—the diminution in the lighting and heating power of the 
gas resulting from its great compression. According to figures 
supplied to him by the Northern of France Railway Company, 
100 cubic metres (rather more than 3500 cubic feet) of coal 
gas compressed to 20 kilos. lose by condensation 5 litres (0°177 
cubic foot), of which 3 litres (0°106 cubic foot) consist of hydro- 
carbons. These 3 litres, or 2°7 kilos. of liquid hydrocarbons, 
having an average heating power of about 10,000 calories, repre- 
sent a loss of (2°7 X 10,000) -- 100 = 270 calories per cubic metre 
(35°3 cubic feet). The vapour density of these hydrocarbons 
being 3°5, the volumetric loss is insignificant—i.c., o'008 per cubic 
metre. The gas after compression, measured at atmospheric 
pressure, has only 4768 calories, assuming that previously its 
calorific power was 5000. The author points out that the differ- 
ence is not enormous, and cannot affect the value of the gas very 
much for heating and culinary purposes. Unfortunately, the 
temperature of combustion may be lowered to a greater extent 
than the calorific power, and the consumption in incandescent 
burners notably increase. 

In order that his readers may form an idea of what a compres- 
sing station should be, M. Grebel gives a short description of the 
one at the terminus of the Northern of France Railway in Paris; 
and he then passes on to deal with the financial and technical 
sides of the question of organizing a service for the sale of com- 
pressed gas. He acknowledges at the outset that the vessels to 
contain it call for the first consideration. It is of importance that 
these—whether one or more—should not remain too long with the 
consumers; neither, on the other hand, should it be necessary to 
change them too frequently on account of their rapid exhaustion. 
Taking into account the relative dead-weight of the various focms 
of receptacles and of the carriage of them, their capacity should 
be proportioned to the requirements of consumers. But here 
considerations of interchangeability and convenience of manipu- 
lation come in. In order to arrive at something definite on this 
matter, M. Grebel puts the following question: ‘‘ From the point 
of view of carriage and purchase price, what are the most advan- 
tageous dimensions to give to a cylindrical vessel in which the gas 
is compressed to 44 lbs. pressure?” As the result of a number of 
calculations which are fully set out in the article, he arrives at the 
conclusion that a receptacle 4 metres (13 feet) long, 1 metre (3 ft. 
3 in.) diameter, and, consequently, having a capacity of 3 cubic 
metres (106 cubic feet) would have a dead-weight of 1100 lbs. 
He shows by one of his formule that it is advisable to make the 
length of the vessel as great, and the diameter as small, as the 
necessities of transport permit. Provision would also have to be 
made for a tap, connecting-piece, and pressure-gauge, as in thecase 
of the cylinders used for railway carriage lighting. 

The author next passes on to consider the question of the net 
cost of compressed gas to the consumer; and he prefaces his re- 
marks with the statement that his figures must not be taken as 
being anything more than approximate. Assuming it is neces- 
sary to provide for each service two receptacles of 3 cubic metres 
capacity, worth tooo frs. (£40) apiece, and allowing 1a per cent. 
for maintenance, interest, and sinking fund, he arrives at the fol- 
lowing figures as the price of a cubic metre of gas for an annual 
consumption of 1000 cubic metres (35,300 cubic feet) : 


Maintenance, interest, and sinking fund 


a ce 3k el ke. ee 
Compression expenses, in the case of a station serving rail- 
MACRO bh ak en ke ee - ee 
Carriage and manipulation of the receptacles . . 2 «ee 
Price of gas before compression . . . . . . + + « 20°O 
eGtal «ss eo swe aes ar aes 55'0C, 


This is equivalent to 12s. 44d. per 1000 cubic feet. If the annual 
consumption reached 2000 cubic metres, the price would decrease 
(other things being equal) to 45 c. per cubic metre, or 93. 93d. per 
1000 cubic feet—a figure which M. Grebel regards as more admis- 
sible. If, on the other hand, it fell to 500 cubic metres, the price 
would go up to 75 c., or 16s. 184d. He says it is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that the figure would not be so high in the case 
of a similar supply of gas if furnished under the high-pressure 
system. 

In conclusion, the author says that in the case of isolated sup- - 
plies of the nature of those he has been considering, it would 
scarcely be wise to sink, for example, 20,000 frs. (£800) in laying 
down mains, irrespective of the eventual installation of a small 
pressure station at the works and a small gasholder at the resi- 
dence of the consumer. In these cases, therefore, the question 
of the supply of compressed gas would, in his opinion, deserve 
very serious consideration. But he recognizes that the stumbling- 
block in the way of the economical working of the system pro- 
posed would be the thorough utilization of the receptacles, to 
which he alluded in the course of his article. Some system of 
charging for them a hire-rate on a progressive scale depending 
upon the time they are upon the consumer’s premises, as is done 
in the case of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid cylinders, 
should, he thinks, be adopted, so as to obviate the disadvantages 
resulting from their non-utilization. 
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PUBLIC GAS LIGHTING OF BERLIN. 


By RicHarp HENTZE. 





Your readers will probably remember that on the occasion of 
the recent visit of members of the German Gas and Water Asso- 
ciation, reference was made to the public lighting of Berlin; and 
the city was spoken of as being the best lighted one in the world. 
It may therefore be of interest to place on record in the “ JourRNaL” 
some facts in regard to the present condition of Berlin’s public 
lighting, and of the place gas occupies in it. 


The total length of the streets lighted by the Municipality 
amounts to about 332 miles, of which 19 miles only are lighted by 





electricity. The remaining 313 miles are lighted by low-pressure 
and high-pressure gas-lamps of varying candle power, according 
to the requirements of the traffic prevailing in the different parts 
of the city. It is well understood that, with the marvellous growth 
of the German capital, the requirements of better-lighted streets 
grew in proportion ; and it is interesting to know that while in the 
last five years high-pressure gas lighting has gained about 27 miles 
of streets, the electric light was extended on no more than about 
14 miles, This is certainly a marvellous victory the gas industry 
has won over electricity; and it will be worth while to investi- 
gate the reason why the gas lighting of the city has extended so 
considerably. In doing this, it will soon be discovered that it is 
entirely due to the inverted system of incandescent lighting that 
this marvellous progress could have come about. 

The first inverted lamp—a two-burner Graetzin low-pressure 
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Map of Central Berlin, Showing the Streets where Low-Pressure and High-Pressure Gas Lighting has been Installed. 


one—was introduced in Berlin in 1906; and the following figures 
will show how quickly it conquered the ground. At the end of 
this year, in the city alone, there will be gas-lamps with a lighting 
power of upwards of 8,000,000 candles, of which more than 


l 
| 


5,200,000 candles, or 62 per cent. of the total, is produced by | 


inverted low-pressure and high-pressure gas-lamps. The ac- 


companying map of the city shows the streets lighted by inverted | 
gas-burners; those marked with black lines being lighted with | 


high-pressure and those with broken lines with low-pressure gas. 
The extent to which inverted gas-lamps have been brought into 
use can be seen at a glance. 

It may also be remembered that some time ago the Munici- 
pality of Berlin, being so highly satisfied with the installation of 
inverted gas-lights used up to date, decided to convert all the re- 
maining upright lamps to the inverted system, as announced in 
the ‘ JourNAL” at the time. With regard to the lamps mostly 

sed, it will be interesting to mention that upwards of go per 
cent. are Graetzin—a lamp which is well known throughout the 
United Kingdom, though, strange to say, little used for street- 
lighting purposes. 

Up to the present, the highest illuminating power has been ob- 
tained with lamps burning under high pressure. However, re- 
cently new lamps have been invented from which from 600 to 
1000 candle power can be obtained, burning under low pressure ; 
and there is reason to believe that still higher candle powers 
will be produced in the lamps. It is therefore quite on the cards 
that in the near future it will be possible for the lighting of almost 
any city to be adequately carried out by the use of low-pressure 
inverted gas-lamps, without the necessity of laying high-pressure 


mains, which in the past has been a great drawback to a more 
extended use of gas for public lighting. It is again the city of 
Berlin which is the first to make experiments with these high 
candle power low-pressure lamps, of which about 500, each of 
600-candle power, will be erected in the course of next month. 


ain 


WATER LEGISLATION FOR 1910. 


In preceding issues of the “ JourNnAL,” the principal features of 
the Gas Acts of the present session have been noticed. We now 
deal with the measures relating to water supply; taking first 
those applying to companies. 

The Cambridge Water Company have obtained authority to 








| construct new works in the rural district of Chesterton, in the 





| Station at the former place authorized by the Act. 


county of Cambridge. They consist of a reservoir on land in the 
vicinity of the existing reservoir in the parish of Cherryhinton, a 
well and pumping-station adjoining the one at present there, 
another on land adjacent to Fleam Dyke, two adits, and two lines 
of pipes. The Company are to complete the second of the above- 
named pumping-stations within five years from the passing of the 
Act; on the expiration of which period, or on the completion of the 
station if this should first happen, the Company are to cease to 
draw water from the lower chalk formation by means of the 
existing works at Cherryhinton or Fulbourn, or of the pumping- 
Five years 


_ are allowed for the other works, except the two adits, which are 
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to be completed within ten years from the passing of the Act. 
Additional capital of £150,000, including premiums, is autho- 
rized, or £30,000 less than the figure in the Bill; and the Com- 
pany are not to issue preference shares or stock to a greater 
amount than £75,000, compared with £90,000 applied for. The 
new capital is to be sold by auction or tender; and the dividends 
upon it are limited to 7 and 6 per cent. per annum upon the two 
classes. Borrowing powers to the extent of one-third of the addi- 
tional capital are granted. The Act contains a section altering 
the rates to be charged by the Company for a domestic supply of 
water. From and after the quarter-day following the granting by 
the Board of Trade of a certificate that the Company have raised 
and expended not less than £50,000 in the construction of the well 
and pumping-station at Fleam Dyke and the two adits and pipe- 
lines, they are to be entitled to charge rates ranging from 8s. 8d. 
per annum where the rateable value of the premises supplied does 
not amount to £6; 73, 7,and 63 per cent. where it does not exceed 
£30, £59, or £100; and 6 per cent. where it is above the last- 
named figure. Authority is given to purchase or take on lease 
houses, cottages, and other buildings for persons in the Company’s 
employ, as well as offices and other buildings for the purposes of 
the undertaking; and also to erect, maintain, and let any such 
building upon any lands for the time being belonging or leased 
to the Company. The Act contains clauses for the protection of 
certain wells, the inhabitants of Fulbourn and Great and Little 
Wilbraham, the Corporation and County Council of Cambridge, 
Trinity and Jesus Colleges, and the Great Eastern Railway. 
| Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees and Freres. | 

By the Act obtained by the East Grinstead Gas and Water 
Company, they have obtained confirmation of the construction 
of their works at Hackenden, and authority to extend and im- 
provethem. These worksconsist of wells, an adit, and a pumping- 
station, situated partly in East Grinstead and partly in Lingfield, 
and two aqueducts or pipe-lines in connection therewith. The 
Company have also been given power to make new works, com- 
prising a well and pumping-station in the parish of Forest Row, 
a service reservoir and a water-tower in the parish of East 
Grinstead, and three aqueducts or pipe-lines in connection there- 
with, to be completed in five years; also to acquire from Mr. A. 
Hepburn Hastie the well and water-works now in course of con- 
struction on the estate known as Place Land, and, by agree- 
ment with him, complete them for the purposes of the under- 
taking. The Company may raise additional capital to the amount, 
including premiums, of £40,000, but not more than £20,000 
(nominal) of it is to be issued as preference capital; and the two 
stocks are to be entitled respectively to 7 and 6 per cent. per 
annum dividend. Power to borrow to the extent of one-fourth 
of the additional capital, as well as to create debenture stock, is 
granted. The Act contains provisions in regard to the protection 
of the Company’s works and supply, the Local Authorities of the 
district, the London and Brighton Railway Company, and the 
Mariott Estates; also others relating to the sale of water to or 
by outsiders. |Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees and Freres.| 

The Slough Water Company have been ‘authorized to extend 
their limits of supply so as to include a portion of the parish of 
Fulmer, in the county of Buckingham. The construction is con- 
firmed of the existing works, comprising a pumping-station in the 
parish of Datchet, three wells or boreholes in the same parish, 
a storage reservoir and pumping-station and other works in 
the parish of Stoke Poges, a water-tower and other works in that 
parish, a line of pipes commencing at the pumping-station and 
terminating at the wells or boreholes at Datchet, and other works 
for the distribution of water. After Jan. 1, 1911, the Company 
may charge up to 7s. 6d. per annum for a fixed bath capable of 
containing not more than 50 gallons of water, and for a larger 
one such sum as they may think fit. For supplies by meter, the 
charges range from 1s. 6d. down to 8}d. per 1000 gallons, with an 
additional charge of 2d. in any portion of the limits of supply 
which is more than 140 feet above Ordnance datum. The Com- 
pany may make contracts for the supply of water in bulk. The 
Act gives protection to the Middlesex and Buckingham County 
Councils, the Conservators of the River Thames, and the Eton 
Rural District Council. At the end of the Act is a section pro- 
viding for the acquisition of the Company’s undertaking by the 
Slough Urban District Council. It is set forth that if the Council 
introduce a Bill in the next available session, and “ bond fide pro- 
mote the same for an Act for the purchase of the undertaking of 
the Company,” the latter are not to oppose, except in so far as 
may be necessary to secure the insertion of clauses to protect 
their interests. The Bill is to make provision for the purchase 
price being determined by agreement or by arbitration; and in 
the event of the latter mode being adopted, 10 per cent. is to be 
added to the price as compensation for compulsory purchase and 
the cost of reinvestment. The Directors and officers are to be 
compensated in accordance with specific directions contained in 
thesection. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sherwood and Co. | 
_ By the Southend Water Act, the Water Company obtain par- 
liamentary sanction for the construction of the existing works and 
power to make others, consisting of thirteen pumping-stations, 
which are to be completed within fifteen years. In addition to 
the lands which are now in the possession of the Company, or 
which they have the right to purchase, authority is given for the 
acquisition of others in the parishes of Downham and Wickford. 
Further capital not exceeding £200,000 is sanctioned, the dividend 
on which—whether issued as ordinary or as preference—is limited 
to 5 percent. The new capital is, of course, to be sold by auction 








or tender. Power to borrow to the extent of one-third of the 
additional capital is given, as well as to create debenture stock, 
which is also to be sold by auction or tender. Other provisions 
in the Act relate to the supply of water in bulk, the sale or letting 
on hire of meters, the acquisition of dwelling-houses for persons 
in the Company’s employ, &c. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Sherwood and Co.| 

The Act of the South Hants Water Company confirms the con- 
struction of the existing works, and gives the Company authority 
to make others, consisting of two covered service reservoirs, one 
in the parish of West End, and the other in the parish of Hedge 
End, both in the rural district of South Stoneham, and five aque- 
ducts or pipe-lines in connection therewith ; and a period of seven 
years is allowed for their completion. The Bill contained a pro- 
posal to extend the Company’s limits so as to include portions 
of the parishes of Owslebury, Upham, and Minstead, in the rural 
districts of Winchester, Droxford, and New Forest respectively ; 
but it does not appear in the Act. Permission is given to raise ad- 
ditional capital not exceeding in the whole £60,000 (halfthe amount 
applied for) in {10 shares, to be sold by auction or tender, and 
to be limited to a dividend of 5 per cent. per annum if issued 
as ordinary capital. The Company may borrow to the extent of 
one-fourth, and create debenture stock. By section 9 of the Act, 
protecting the Southampton Corporation, the quantity of water 
to be drawn by the Company from their wells and pumping- 
station at Twyford is not to exceed 2} million gallons in any 
24 hours, under a penalty not exceeding £50 per day. ([Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Bircham and Co.| 

The South Lincolnshire Water Act authorizes the extension of 
the limits of supply of the South Lincolnshire Water Company 
so as to include what is known as the town district of the parish 
of Holbeach, in the county of Lincoln. An agreement, dated 
June 19, 1906, and made between the Bourne Company and 
Alfred Robert Blanchett, on behalf of the South Lincolnshire 
Company, is annulled; and certain sections of the Company’s 
Act of 1906, giving protection to the Bourne Council and the 
Bourne Water Company, are repealed and others are substituted. 
These specify that the Company are not to sink any well, boring, 
shaft, adit, or other work, within a distance of a mile from any 
part of the urban district of Bourne, or take water therefrom, 
or apply for power to do so, without the consent in writing of 
the District Council; nor are they to supply water within the 
urban district. Authority is given to increase the capital to 
£42,000 in £5 shares; and the borrowing powers granted by the 
Act of 1906 are altered in proportion. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Baker and Co.| 

The Thorne and District Water Act incorporates a Company 
for the supply of water in the parishes of Thorne, Hatfield, Stain- 
forth, and Fishlake, in the West Riding of York. The capital is 
to be £25,000, in £5 shares; and authority is given to borrow to 
the extent of one-third, as well as to issue debenture stock. The 
Company may construct a pumping-station and a water-tower, 
with a conduit connecting them, in the parish of Thorne; also a 
line of pipes commencing at the water-tower, and ending at a point 
in the Thorne-Marshland Road. Similar works are to be carried 
out in the parish of Hatfield; but in this case the pipe-line from 
the water-tower will end at a specified point in the Doncaster 
Road. Five years are allowed for the completion of the works. 
‘The rates to be charged for water range from a minimum of 8s. 8d. 
up to 5 per cent. per annum on the rateable value of the premises 
supplied, with an additional 5s. for each closet beyond the first, 
5s. for a 50-gallon fixed bath, and such sum as may be thought fit 
for a larger one. The charge for water supplied by meter is not 
to exceed 1s. 6d. per 1000 gallons. The Act contains various 
protective provisions, and the others are of the usual character. 
[Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. Baker and Co.| 





At the opening of the session, authority was sought for the in- 
corporation of a Company with power to acquire the undertaking 
of the Kingswood Water Company, Limited, which was established 
on July 9, 1908, for the purpose of supplying water within the 
parish of Kingswood, in the county of Surrey; but the Bill was 
rejected. Other proposals for the incorporation of Companies 
referred to one for the supply of water to Maltby, the urban dis- 
trict of Tickhill, and certain adjacent parishes in the West Riding 
of York; and to another for the supply of Wells-next-the-Sea and 
a number of parishes in the rural district of Walsingham, in the 
county of Norfolk. Both of the proposals named, however, were 
dropped. The Pontypridd Water Company promoted a Bill to 
obtain (inter alia) an extension by two years of the period limited 
by the Pontypridd Water-Works and Tramroad Act, 1908, for 
making a substantial commencement with the works connected 
with the construction of the Llia reservoir, and the purchase of 
land for the purposes of the reservoir, and other works sanctioned 
by the Act, except the tramroad and works authorized to be 
abandoned by the Act of last session. The Bill passed through 
the House of Commons and was committed in the House of 
Lords; but it was withdrawn towards the end of July. The 
Staffordshire Potteries Water Company introduced a Bill to 
obtain confirmation of their existing works, enable them to con- 
struct a number of additional ones, and raise more capital. It 
was introduced in the House of Commons, but was withdrawn at 
quite an early stage. The Whitland Water and Gas Bill, pro- 
moted with the object of supplying water in certain parishes in 
the counties of Carmarthen and Pembroke, was another measure 
which was not proceeded with. 
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GOODALL’S PATENT COKE QUENCHING, SCREENING, AND LOADING MACHINE. 





LET ST EEG 











Goodall’s Coke Quenching, Screening, and Loading Machine at the Weardale Company’s Spennymoor Coke-Ovens. 


TueE problem of economically dealing with hot coke is one which 
has for a long time occupied the attention of gas engineers; but 
this problem is not confined to them alone. The same question 
arises in the case of modern coke-oven plants where large quan- 
tities of hot coke have to be dealt with daily. Various forms of 
conveyors and other mechanical arrangements have been tried, 
but have not been altogether successful; and the usual method 
is to discharge the coke on to the bench in front of the ovens 
by means of a ram, and then to quench and load the coke into 
waggons by hand. The coke must be thoroughly quenched, or it 
will set fire to the waggons; but it must not contain more than a 
very small percentage of moisture. The breeze and small coke 
must be loaded separately ; and the coke must be loaded into a 
waggon anywhere along the bench, as, under ordinary working 


conditions, it is not always possible to have the waggon just where | 


it is required. 
A new machine, known as Goodall’s patent coke quenching, 


screening, and loading machine, has recently been brought out to 
meet the conditions mentioned above, and has been found in 
actual working to save more than two-thirds of the cost of hand 


| working. The importance of this is too obvious to need comment. 


The machine consists of a large circular table, about 20 feet 
diameter, carried by a heavy steel framework, which runs on rails 
in front of the line of ovens in the position usually occupied by 
the discharging-floor. The travelling frame also carries a screen, 
and is fitted with motor or steam engine and boiler and gearing, 
to propel the machine and revolve the quenching-table. The 


| table is supported by a footstep, or pivot bearing, at the centre, 
| and a ring of rollers near the outer edge. The renewable cast- 


iron plates forming the bottom are perforated with small holes, 
to allow the water and breeze to drain through. A ring of plates 
surrounds the table, with an opening on the side nearest the ovens, 
and another, filled by a hinged door, at the other side of the 
table. Above the revolving table, and at certain points in the 
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The Coke Quenching, Screening, and Loading Machine Discharging and Loading Coke into Railway Waggons. 
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sides, perforated pipes are ar- 
ranged for spraying quench- 
ing water on to the hot coke. 
The hinged door is operated by 
a winch and chains; and, when 
opened, it projects inwards, and 
acts as a plough to remove the 
quenched coke on to the screen. 
This consists of a shoot or other 
suitable arrangement fitted with 
a screen; and in passing over 
this into the waggon, the breeze 
is removed, and falls into a small 
hopper fixed underneath. 

The machine is operated as 
follows: It is first set with the 
opening in the side plates oppo- 
site the oven to be discharged; 
and the ram on the other side 
of the bench commences to push 
out the charge. As soon as the 
cake of coke enters the machine, 
the water is turned on ; and when 
the coke is well on to the table, 
this begins to revolve. The 
action of the revolving table and 
the forward motion of the coke 
cause the latter to be laid gently 
and evenly over the floor of the 
table. 

The machine is moved out of 
the way, so that the oven-doors 
may be replaced, the water is 
shut off, and the coke is allowed 
to steam and dry; the surplus water draining away through the 
holes in the bottom plates. When the quenching is complete, 
the machine is moved along to the railway waggon to be filled, 
the discharging door is opened slightly, and the table revolved, 
so that the coke is brought against the edge of the door, which 
acts as a plough, and pushes the coke over the screen into 
the waggon. The breeze falls through into the small hopper, 
from which it can be emptied from time to time into a separate 
waggon. 

The whole operation takes about twenty-five minutes ; and one 
machine deals with a battery of sixty ovens. By the use of this 
machine, a considerable saving has been effected in the quantity 
of breeze made, owing to the gentle handling of the coke; anda 





A Better View of the Details of the Machine, from a Photograph taken at the Makers’ Works. 


further saving is effected by the reduction in the time required to 
close the oven doors after discharging. All the work on the 
coke-bench is accomplished by three men per shift, against nine 
required before the installation of the machine. 

Two of the illustrations are views of the machine at work; 
while the third is a reproduction of a photograph of the machine 
taken in the works of the makers (Messrs. W. J. Jenkins and Co., 
Limited, of Retford); and this shows more clearly its construc- 
tion. It is unnecessary, having mentioned the names of the 
makers, to say anything as to the practical character and excel- 
lence of the work put into the machine, nor as to the substantial 
nature of the design of the constituent elements in view of the 
heavy work that devolves on them. 








THE PIPE SUBWAYS IN KINGSWAY. | 


At the Institution of Civil Engineers last Tuesday week, a paper 
was read on “The London County Council Holborn to Strand | 
Improvement and Tramway Subway,” by Mr. George William | 
Humphreys, M.Inst.C.E. The paper, as its title implies, dealt 
with the works involved in the great London street improvement 
of cutting a new thoroughfare from Holborn to the Strand. This 
is the largest street improvement since the making of Regent 
street in 1820, and furnishes the first—(one is tempted to ask, 
will it be the last ?)—example in England of a shallow tram- 
subway. Here, however, we are only concerned with the portion 
of the paper which deals with pipe-subways and gas-mains. 

By the L.C.C. Subways Act, 1893, where there are subways, 
gas, water, and other companies can be required to lay their pipes 
in such subways and pay a rent for so doing. Both in Kingsway 
and in Aldwych, pipe subways have been placed. They are 
semi-circular in shape—as was shown in the illustration in the | 
“ JourNnaL ” for Oct. 24, 1905, p. 231—generally 12 feet across (but | 
sometimes only 10 feet) by 7 ft. 6 in. high; being constructed in | 
two rings of brickwork with a backing of concrete. The pipes | 





and cables are laid either on the floor, which is covered with 
3 inches of gravel, or rest upon iron brackets fastened to the 
brickwork. Cross communication between the two subways is 
provided at suitable points by subways which are 7 ft. 6 in. wide, 


| and the same in height, and are carried underneath the tram- 


rails. Ventilating covers are placed about every 75 feet. 

To allow of the easy effecting of gas connections from the 
mains to the buildings, 12-inch diameter stoneware pipes are used 
at distances of about 10 feet. One end of these pipes runs into 
the vaults of the buildings, as shown; and so the breaking-up 
of the pavements is avoided. All these vaults were made at the 
same time as the road improvements were being carried out; the 
later style of constructing them being to have a continuous space, 
11 feet deep and 8 feet high, quite independent of, and outside, 
the building-line of any future buildings. 

The average cost of these pipe-subways per lineal foot varied 
from about £4 5s. to £6, according to the foundation required ; the 
general average cost amounting to £5 4s. per lineal foot. 

All that the author says about the lighting of the thoroughfare 
is: “The lighting is by means of high-pressure gas, each lamp 
being of 700-candle power, and the standards, 26 feet high, are 
placed 80 to 100 feet apart.” This bare statement has, however, 
been supplemented from time to time by much fuller details in 
our own columns. 
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A YEAR’S GAS PROGRESS AT TURIN. 


Interesting Annual Report. 


companies, both abroad and at home, there is a regular record of 
quiet progress, accompanied by gradual reorganization of plant, 


and judicious addition of new machinery, all with a view of effi- | 


ciently meeting the public needs of the community to be served. 





{Nov. 22, 1g10. 


Such a gas company—as our columns from time to time bear 
witness—is the Societa Consumatori di Gas-Luce of Turin. Their 


| last report, containing the figures of their undertaking up to the 


aes : . | end of June last, is no exception to the rule. The enlightened, 
As year follows year, it is of interest to observe how in some gas | progressive, and frank policy adopted by the directorate of this 


Italian Company has for some time past marked them out as dis- 
tinctly in front of many other gas undertakings in the same 
country, notwithstanding that the latter have the advantage of 
larger works supplying greater populations. 








Coal and Coke Conveyor in the Turin Retort-House. 


The Gas Consumers’ Company sold to their clients, in the 
year 1909-1910, 18,692,902 cubic metres of gas, or rather over 660 
million cubic feet. This is an increase on the previous twelve 
months of 678,097 cubic metres, or nearly 24 million cubic feet, of 
gas. As usual, this output is divided into percentages under the 
following heads of consumption: Ordinary meters, 90°79; prepay- 
ment meters, 0°53; industrial purposes, 2°12; public lighting, 5°41; 
motive power, 0°89; and for aeronautics, 0°26 per cent. This last 
heading constitutes an altogether new category for the output of 
gas, thanks to the good relationship existing between the Com- 
pany and the local section of the Societa Aeronautica Italiana. 
One cause of the satisfactory increase in the gas sold is to be 
found in the cultivation and supply of the needs of the less well- 
to-do, in providing them with the means of economically using 
gas. The total number of gas-meters is now 35,958, being an 
addition of 2715 during the year. Converted into cash, the gas 
sales realized 3,094,762 lire (or about £123,790), of which only 
2277 lire (or about £91) was not actually received—an excellent 
collection of accounts. 

Close attention has continued to be given to the state of the 
mains, with the result that the unaccounted-for gas has been re- 
duced from a former 6 per cent. to a present 5 per cent., repre- 
senting a saving of about 200,000 cubic metres, or over 7 million 
cubic feet. New mains, to the extent of 14,093 lineal metres, 
have been laid, bringing up the total length of gas-mains to 316 
kilometres, or 196 miles. 

Turning from the gas made to the coal used, we find that its 


price, c.i.f. Savona, has been steady, varying from 16s. 6d. to 19s. 
No large purchases have had to be made, as this year’s supply 
had been all but covered by previous contracts; so that only 
small consignments of American coal, and some 20,000 tons of 
English coal, were all that were required. The amount carbonized 
was 65,790 tons, which gave 19,738,150 cubic metres of gas, or the 
equivalent of a make of about 10,800 cubic feet per ton. The 
coke produced was happily all disposed of under the contracts 
entered into; and only some 200 tons, or hardly two days’ pro- 
duction, remained in stock at the end of the year. 

As to the large constructional works and alterations that have 
been going on during the last two or three years, it may be said 
that they have been carried to successful completion within the 
last twelve months. A new bench of five arches, each of nine 
retorts, has been built by the firm of P. Picard, of Paris, who is 
the successor to the late M. Derval, whose furnaces.were so 
well known in Continental gas-works. Adapted to these arches 
has been installed a Fiddes-Aldridge charging and discharging 
machine, together with accessory coal and coke conveying plant, 
erected by Messrs. Cutler and Sons. As to all this machinery, 
the report speaks in terms of high praise. “The splendid results 
obtained from first being put into work up to to-day prove to us 
that we were fortunate in selecting this plant, and especially the 
Fiddes-Aldridge charging and discharging machine, which, in our 
opinion and given our special local conditions, solves better than 
any other means the serious problem of retort-house work.” 
This was the first adoption in Italy of this type of retort stoking 
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machine; but the example has since been followed in two im- 
portant instances. To provide the necessary current, a handsome 
electricity station has been erected on the works, 

As a matter of suggestive contrast, it may be noted that this 
Gas Company has subscribed the sum of 50,000 lire (£2000) 
towards a fund for the building of a stadium in Turin, on the 
ground that it will aid the physical education of its people, bring 
visitors to the town, and add beauty to its buildings. One can 
hardly imagine a British gas company contributing such a gene- 
rous (or any) sum to a local sports’ ground, or indeed even to 
objects more directly and indisputably educational. But the 
close and sympathetic identification of the Turin Gas Company 
with the local affairs and aspirations is pleasing—and, it may 
be, profitable. 

A well-deserved tribute to the energy and industry of the staff 
and employees, and praise of the management and control of 
Sig. Rag. Giacomo Beria are properly and naturally included in 
this review of a year’s successful working. 





DIFFERENTIAL PRICES AND DISCOUNT METERS. 
EXPERIENCE OF A SMALL GAS-WORKS. 


By H. J. Woopring, of Wellington. 


In a recent editorial in the “ JourNAL” on this subject, reference 
was made to the Aldershot experience, and you were good enough 
to say that “new concrete experiences of this sort” would be 
welcome. 


When I came to Wellington (Salop) in June, 1905, I was much 
concerned to find only 75 gas-cookers on hire, out of some 450 
ordinary consumers. Gas-fires, radiators, and wash-boilers, also, 
I found to be very rare. The prices then ruling were as follows: 
For lighting, 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; for cooking and 
heating, 3s.; and for power, 2s. 10d. It will be seen that the 
differential price system was in operation, and had been for some 
years; but it would be a stretch of the imagination to term it in 
any way successful. 

After much thought, I arrived at the conclusion that, in adopt- 
ing the differential price system, it had not been carried sufficiently 
far, and that the rebate of 6d. per 1oo0 feet was not inducement 
enough to overcome the obstacles in the way—viz.: 


(a) The necessity for having fitted on rent a second large (com- 
paratively) meter, in order to secure the rebate. 

()) The fondness of the people for the old “ Shropshire” cook- 
ing-range, combined with some prejudice against gas- 
cookers. 

(c) The moderate price of good coal—i6s. to 17s. per ton 
delivered. 

Further consideration led me to believe that the following con- 

ditions were necessary to success. 


1.—A rebate large enough to appeal strongly consumers. 

2.—A measuring instrument which would take up little room 
and could be fitted to cookers, fires, radiators, &c., so 
advantageously as to enable a close and constant check 
to be kept on the consumption. 

3.—Easy terms for the use of same. 


_ Accordingly, I recommended to my Directors that the differen- 
tial price system should have a fresh start under new conditions, 
viz.: For lighting, 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; for cooking and 
heating, 2s. 6d.—rebate, 1s. Rotary meters as the rebate recorder 
were fitted free of rent to cookers, and at a charge of 6d. per 
quarter to fires, wash-boilers, &c. This recommendation was 
approved, and put into operation at once. 

It would, perhaps, be as well at this stage to say that when 
deciding upon the ts. per 1000 feet rebate, it was not my intention 
that this should be permanent. I had in mind the likelihood ofa 
reduction of the lighting price in the near future; but it seemed 
to be quite the best thing to give this strong inducement right 
away. By so doing there was every probability of securing a suf- 
ficient number of satisfied consumers to disseminate the benefits 
of the system throughout the town; while there was little chance 
of a drop in the rebate (to be brought about by a reduction in the 
lighting price) causing those who had once availed themselves of 
the system to give it up, as I have always found that cookers and 
fires satisfactorily fitted and looked after do not come out. 

Late in 31905, the system was given a fresh start; and the 
following figures, taken from the rental, will convey at a glance 
the splendid aid which the rotary meter has been to this Company 
in increasing the output for cooking and heating purposes. 


Consumption. 


. Increase. 
Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
19S. ek a te ce oe OD oe _ 
MON. 8 6 ee ow 8 oe ae oe 430,100 
a ae i os Seo 1,173,900 
TB. cS a ww | 2) oe SO 1,448,200 


1909. 5,491,700... 650,500 


Increase in four years, over 200 per cent. 
It will be observed that the largely increased output of 1907 and 
1908 has been well maintained to date; and I look upon this as 
proof positive of the favour in which the system is held by our 
consumers and of the permanency of the business. 

Wellington is a town of small growth in an agricultural district ; 





so that the credit for the increased consumption for cooking and 
heating must be given to the discount meter and differential price, 
plus activity in the shape of constant advertising, and not to any 
great increase in the number of consumers. 

Managers in charge of works supplying small towns, especially 
of an agricultural character, will appreciate my remarks when I 
say how difficult it is to persuade consumers that gas is so much 
better than coal for cooking and heating. They cling to the coal 
fire and range very tenaciously ; and I am well convinced that 
something in thé shape of a big rebate is necessary to bring them 
to the stage when they agree to a trial, after which, if cooker- 
rents are low, and fires are put in on advantageous terms, they 
are converts. 

As demonstrating the uphill fight which managers of small 
works have to make on behalf of the cooking and heating load, 
the figures of 1906 need only be compared with those of 1907 and 
1908. Notwithstanding the large rebate, nearly two years had to 
roll by ere it could be confidently stated that the system was 
a real success; and during that time every possible means was 
adopted to bring heating and cooking appliances before con- 
sumers. The fact is our system had to stand the test of a small 
beginning, and to rely upon its success for its inherent benefits 
and advantages to gas users. 

It is held by some managers that the differential price system 
is not an equitable one. I do not propose to enter into any dis- 
cussion as to this, but simply to say that the fact that a large pro- 
portion of our consumers have ascertained from experience that 
they can save money and have greater convenience in the house 
by adopting gas as fuel in preference to coal, while at the same 
time the Company have been able to reduce the price for lighting 
from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and for power from 
2s. tod. to 2s. 3d., and disburse larger dividends, is pretty strong 
evidence that differential prices are mutually satisfactory to con- 
sumers and shareholders. 

In conclusion, let me say that success is not achieved without 
constantly bringing before consumers the merits of the various 
gas appliances. I have found that the best results follow short, 
crisp advertisements ; and there is no better field than the maga- 
zines of churches and chapels. But the advertisements must be 
changed frequently, and should be original. 

The advertisement reproduced below, inserted on the bottom 
half of the front cover of the Wellington Parish Magazine—a 
position secured only after a good deal of trouble—was the means 
of bringing in quite a flood of orders for cookers, and represents 
the type favoured by me. 


HOME TRUTHS. 


= << — —__ 
One Swallow does not make a Summer, nor one 
bucketful of Coal a Hot Oven. 


Every bucketful of Coal costs you atleast twopence. 


30 cubic feet of Gas, costing one penny, will 
cook you a good dianer. 


COOKERS ON HIRE FROM 1 PERWEEK. FIXED UP FREE OF COST. 
The Wellington (Salop) Gas Company. 




















Detection of Nitrogen in Coal Gas. 


Writing from Amiens over the signature “ Albert Nitrogéne,” a 
correspondent in the last number of the “ Journal des Usines 
a Gaz” questions the accuracy of certain figures given in the 
third table in the report by Mr. J. Ferguson Bell on his investi: 
gations with respect to carbonizing coal in horizontal retorts, 
carried out by him as a member of the Carbonization Committee 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and presented at their last 
annual meeting. The table referred to appeared on p. 837 of the 
“ JouRNAL ” for June 21, and the figures questioned are the 6°60 
and 11°10 per cent. put down for the nitrogen content of gases 
produced with twelve and eight hour charges. The correspon- 
dent points out that, according to Dr. Letheby, the quantity of 
nitrogen in ordinary gas is o°5 per cent.; to Mr. Lewis T. Wright 
(16 to 17 candle gas), 2 per cent.; to the “ Lancet,” 2°50 per cent.; 
and to Professor Lewes, 2°50, 4°23, and 5°10 per cent. respectively 
for the Gaslight and Coke, South Metropolitan, and Commercial 
Companies. These analyses show a nitrogen content ranging 
between o0°5 and 5'1 per cent.; but generally about 2°5 per cent. 
The writer is, consequently, at a loss to understand how Mr. Bell 
found the figures he recorded, and rested satisfied by merely say- 
ing they were obtained “by difference.” He says nitrogen in 
this way becomes responsible for all the errors made in analyses 
of heavy hydrocarbons, carbonic acid, oxygen, carbonic oxide, 
methane, &c.; and the publication of such analyses helps to give 
the general public false notionsin regard to the average composi- 
tion of illuminating gas. When gas-works are not in possession 
of an exhauster, the gas may contain from 0'5 to 1 per cent. of 
nitrogen; but if there is one, and the revivification of the purify- 
ing material is effected in situ by means of air, the gas may con- 
tain normally from 2°5 to 3 per cent. The writer’s conclusion is 
that what is still called “nitrogen” is some other constituent 
which analysis has failed to detect, and which passes as nitrogen 
in the “‘ difference.” 
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THE “PERMANENT” GAS-LIGHTER. 


In these days, nothing is required to be said to emphasize the 
advantage that will accrue to gas-lighting, in certain of its phases, 
when a really reliable lighter is available ; and many self lighters 
and automatic lighters are on the market and already in exten- 
sive use. 


Attention has recently been directed to another lighter—named 
as above—for which much superiority is claimed; requiring, it is 
said, less power to work it than many other devices, and no lubri- 
cating atall. As shown in the section of the lighter and sketch of 
the lamp arrangement, when an electric current is passed through 
the apparatus, the positive pole of the battery being connected 
to the contact screw T, and the negative pole to the gas conduit 
(which is placed in contact with one of the magnet coils), the ar- 
mature, which also forms the valve body, is actuated, and opens 
the valve. The armature, made of soft iron, is polarized by the 
permanent magnet P; and this holds the armature in the position 
shown when no current is flowing through the coils. When the 
valve is to be closed, the direction of the current is reversed so 
that the negative pole of the battery is connected to T, and the 
positive to the conduit. These reversing impulses of the current 
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.Diagram of Connections. 


are obtained by pressing the buttons alternately. The arrange- 
ment is used in connection with a pilot flame, and allows the fixing 
of the gas-fittings to be higher and closer to the ceiling, where 
they are more protected from damage, and at the same time dis- 
tribute the light more evenly over the room. In the words of the 
patentee: “The combination of the ‘ Permanent’ gas-lighter and 
the inverted mantle gives us the neatness and convenience of the 
electric light with economy in the use of gas.” 

The illustration shows an electrically actuated valve. A is the 
valve casing (of brass); B, the cover; C, the burner; D, the pipe 
for the igniting flame; E, a set-screw for the pipe; G, the inlet 
for the gas; H, the valve seat; I, a channel for the gas from A 
to C; K, the valve body and armature; M, the magnet-coil; P, 
the permanent magnet; R, the contact plates; T, a contact 
screw; and V, the pivots on which K turns. 








The Kerpely Gas-Producer. 

We have received from Messrs. Appleby and Co., of No. 10, 
Victoria Street, S.W.,a pamphlet containing particulars of the 
Kerpely gas-producer, of the manufacture and sale of which in 
this country they have the control. Among other purposes to 
which the producer can be put is the recovery of ammonia; and 
we learn that a large number of them are in use and in course of 
erection. The makers put forward the following as the special 
features of the producer: Continuous and automatic working, 
with the minimum of labour ; greater gasifying power and better 
quality of gas produced; effective gasification of every kind of 
fuel, thus securing economy in cost of material gasified; con- 
tinuous production of dry gas of uniform quality, having continu- 
ously the same calorific and heating power; and uniformity of 
production in the furnace. In the pamphlet is a comparison of 
the analysis of gas obtained in a Kerpely and an ordinary pro- 
ducer from the same fuel, which bears out the claim for economy 
in the fuel bill; and a letter from a manager of steel works, who 
lately placed an order for some of these producers, sets forth 
his reasons for preferring them to others. The pamphlet is 
illustrated ; the frontispiece showing an installation of producer 
plant with bunkers and overhead electric crane. 








For surfacing concrete pavements at Ann Arbor (Mich.), a 
mixture of tar and sandis used. According to the specifications 
of Mr. E. W. Groves, the City Engineer, the pavement consists 
of a 5-inch bottom layer of 1 to 8 concrete and a 2-inch mortar 
surfacing. After the concrete has thoroughly set, a thin coating 
of tar is spread on the street ; and before this is dry, a coating of 
sand is applied. 





AMMONIA RECOVERY. 


Discussion on Mr. Johns’ Paper. 

The following is a report of the discussion which took place on 
the paper read by Mr. W. H. Johns, of Birmingham, at the last 
meeting of the Midland Junior Gas Engineering Association. The 
paper, which was entitled “Ammonia Recovery, with Special 
Reference to the Apparatus employed therein,” was published in 
the “ JournaL ” last week—pp. 489-496. 


The PresipENT (Mr. R. S. Ramsden, Burton-on-Trent) re- 
marked that the paper dealt with a subject with regard to which 
everyone actively engaged on a gas-works had some experience ; 
and he therefore hoped they would have a good discussion. They 
would particularly like to hear Mr. Pickering with reference to 
the Feld washer, with which he had had experience. 

Mr. W. J. PickerinG (Birmingham) said that Mr. Johns had 
given them an interesting list of ancient and modern washers and 
scrubbers; and he thought the Feld apparatus could claim a 
very fair place among the modern types. First of all as to the 
working of the apparatus, Mr. Johns said the central shaft was 
fitted vertically, working in roller bearings. That was to say, at 
the top there were ball bearings; and the entire weight of the 
shaft and cones depended from these ball bearings. The washer 
could be started from rest simply by hand. The Feld washer 
at Saltley was of 7 million cubic feet nominal capacity; and the 
horse power needed was about 7—working at a speed of about 
120 revolutions per minute. The speed of the washer depended 
chiefly on the size—the smaller the washer employed, the greater 
the speed requisite to obtain about the same speed on the peri- 
phery of the cones, and thus get the proper spraying effect. Mr. 
Johns mentioned this fact with regard to the Kirkham centrifugal 
washer. Then, the Feld washer lent itself very easily to cleaning 
out; and it was found the best plan to do this regularly. The 
perforated plate at the top required attention to keep down back- 
pressure. The back-pressure was taken regularly every shift ; 
and they found about 1 inch. Among the advantages claimed for 
this apparatus was that it gave no back-pressure. He believed 
that Feld himself claimed at the outset that the back-pressure 
would be even less than nothing. It might be so in some cases; 
but, as he had said, it was not their experience. However, when 
the back-pressure was down to 1 inch, he did not think that there 
was much to trouble about. Of course, it depended upon the 
solution employed. No doubt, such washers would play an impor- 
tant part in schemes of wet purification. As to the working of 
the washer for ammonia extraction, Mr. Johns had said no doubt 
much better results could be obtained if arrangements had existed 
for pumping the liquor over and over, or if two washers had been 
worked in series. He also made some remarks earlier in the 
paper about the time of contact between water and ammonia in 
order to get proper efficiency. He quite agreed with Mr. Johns. 
He thought it they had had more chambers in their washer, they 
would have found it work better for ammonia, as it would have 
given them a stronger liquor. They did make arrangements for 
pumping the liquor over again, as a matter of fact; and this gave 
them a little higher Twaddel. It was not, however, anything like 
the result that they would have obtained if the washer had had 
more chambers, or if they had had two washers. 

Mr. W. S. Smart (Saltley) remarked that the paper just read 
created a record as regards length; and its interest and value to 
the members, he thought, would cause it to occupy an extremely 
high position in the proceedings of the Association. Mr. Johns 
described or mentioned about 28 different types of washers and 
scrubbers, each possessing certain advantages, and also, of course, 
disadvantages. The manufacturers interested in the sale of any 
particular plant were never backward in bringing into prominence 
the merits of their apparatus; but its faults and failings could 
only be found out in actual working. This, of course, referred 
specially to the newer types of plant. Therefore a paper such as 
this—particularly when illustrated by drawings and by working 
models—was exceedingly instructive. In the paper, the Young 
washers at Saltley were favourably spoken of; and it might be 
of interest to mention that they were put down in the year 1862, 
and had been working more or less continuously ever since. In 
referring to heavy first cost, he thought some allowance should 
be made for the small annual depreciation charge which was 
necessary in the case of plant having such a long life. There 
was no doubt in his own mind that for filling tower scrubbers the 
adoption of wooden boards paid in the long run. He was round 
a works some time back where they were putting in 7 in. by } in. 
boards, with a §-inch space between each, and a 3-inch space 
between each tier. They cost six times more than coke filling, 
and gave a wetted area of 16 square feet per cubic foot, which 
was very much less than the figure used for comparison in the 
paper. Other sizes of boards and spaces had previously been 
tried; but these particular dimensions they had found from ex- 
perience to be the best. Mr. Johns having both arrangements 
under his control, he would be glad to hear if he had found any 
difference in efficiency between washing and scrubbing plant 
working under vacuum and the more usual method of putting this 
apparatus after the exhauster. He would also like to have the 
opinion of Mr. Johns or any other member as to the necessity of 
placing washers and scrubbers under cover in that part of the 
country. It added, of course, considerably to the capital expendi- 
ture, if they had to provide large houses for such plant; and 
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personally he did not think it necessary for works of large capa- 
city in the Midland Counties. It would, however, be re-called 
that Dr. Davidson recently mentioned that it had been found 
necessary to do this in the case of the coal-testing plant; but 
there the units were smaller than in the Birmingham gas-works 
proper. Most of the mechanical washers and scrubbers described 
in the paper were direct-driven by asmall engine ; but in the case 
of the larger works where plant of this character was employed, 
it seemed to him it would be much better to put down one or two 
(keeping one for reserve) large engines to drive it all, instead of 
having a lot of isolated small engines, which were not under con- 
trol as one engine was in a central engine-house. The great 
difference between $d. and 4d. as the amount received from am- 
monia products per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold by various under- 
takings, and the difficulty experienced in comparing working costs, 
had been mentioned; and a further example of this difficulty 
might be noted in connection with the estimated saving in sulphate 
of ammonia manufacture given at the end of the paper. He pre- 
sumed that Mr. Johns had made this estimate of saving from the 
working costs of some particular installation; and yet in the 
paper read before this Association some time ago by Mr. Owen 
Evans, the actual cost of production for the items mentioned by 
Mr. Johns only came to £1 15s. per ton, as against an estimated 
saving of £2 per ton by Mr. Johns; and the costs from a 2000-ton 
per annum plant at Edinburgh had been published, giving the 
wages, fuel, and repairs at 14s. 5d. per ton, whereas the estimate 
in the paper showed a saving of £1 3s. on these three items only, 
which was a very great difference. 

Mr. P. C. BaLcon (Birmingham) said he did not see the object 
in a small works of admitting strong liquor or liquor at all in a 
scrubber. He took it that by the time the water got into the 
position of half-way down the scrubber, it became sufficiently 
strong liquor to do its work, though he knew little about the 
matter, as he had not had much to do with scrubbers in small 
works. Where could the advantage come in in putting liquor 
into a scrubber, say half-way down? Mr. Johns did not make 
sufficient of the spraying effect of the Livesey washer. It de- 
pended entirely upon this effect. It was the third contact of 
the gas with the spray that formed the efficient extractor, more 
especially of ammonia, and also of tar. There were one or two 
points in connection with the extraction of ammonia which, to his 
mind, were not quiteclear. In speaking of any particular washer 
—especially of the centrifugal type—one could not compare 
efficiencies by simply taking tests of ammonia at the inlet and 
outlet, because the stronger the liquor that left the washer, and 
the higher the temperature, the stronger was the ammonia in the 
gas. The vapour tension of ammonia was so great that it was 
absolutely impossible by means of water to remove it. It was, 
therefore, essential that the quantity of water passing, and the 
strength of the liquor, should be given. 

Mr. F. SHEwrRING (Droitwich), referring to Mr. Smart’s mention 
of washing plant in the open, said that from what little experience 
he had had, he did not think, speaking in a general sense, that 
there was any advantage to be obtained by having such apparatus 
under cover. Perhaps during the summer months, when the sun 
was very intense, the temperature of the water would be very 
high; but if they depended on well water, as the author said, in 
the summer, and town’s water in the winter, they should have 
no difficulty in getting the greater portion of the ammonia out 
which was necessary for the purification of the gas. Of course, 
it was very necessary that Livesey washers should be occasionally 
cleaned ; but it was not always possible in small works to do this, 
because they had not invariably a reserve force. He found, how- 
ever, that, by occasionally shutting off twelve hours and giving 
a thorough steaming, it would assist the efficiency considerably, 
and melt out the tar which accumulated on the perforated sieves. 
He had also had to do with one of Walker’s purifying machines, 
which was worked under a vacuum; but in this particular case it 
was really erected to take out the tar prior to going through the 
exhausters. For this purpose the machine had been working ten 
or twelve years, and was perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. A. R. Warnes (Birmingham) said that, as to the use of 
strong liquor, Mr. Balcon had almost taken out of his mouth what 
he had intended to say. It struck him that if they got very strong 
liquor, the equilibrium which Mr. Balcon mentioned would be set 
up, and they would lose ammonia rather than recover it. If a 
solution of a soluble gas was placed in an atmosphere of a less 
soluble gas, the dissolved gas would continue to leave the liquid 
until equilibrium was established between the pressure exerted 
by the leaving gas and the amount remaining in solution. With 
reference to the various materials which were used in scrubbers, 
he had had a good deal of experience in connection with coke 
packing, and found it very inefficient indeed. It necessitated in 
his case, where they had naphthalene to deal with, steaming out 
every few months for two or three days. To the figures given 
by Sir George Livesey, he might add, on the authority of Mr. 
George E. Davis, the following: 3-inch bricks with 14-inch spaces, 
gave 5°6 square feet surface per cubic foot of tower space; 3- 
inch solid clay balls, 12°5 square feet; 4-inch clay tower rings, 
16°3 square feet; and }-inch boards with }3-inch spaces, 24°5 
square feet. Then he had had experience of balls made of 
wood and also of fire-clay material. Three-inch balls with }-inch 
hole gave 14°5 square feet; 2-inch balls with 4-inch hole, 23°29 
Square feet ; and 1-inch balls with no hole, 37°32 square feet. In 
a tower which he had for purifying gas, he found considerable 
difficulty in getting out the sulphur dioxide. There were simply 








perforated plates; and to these he added small granite chips 
about 1 in. by 4 in. by 3 in. approximately. This gave hima 
surface of about 100 square feet per cubic foot of tower space, or 
perhaps rather more; and by this means he took out practically 
all the sulphur dioxide in the gas. Whether this plan would be 
applicable for washing gas, he would not like to say. Probably 
naphthalene would be a source of trouble unless the apparatus 
was steamed out regularly. As to deep well water being of lower 
temperature in summer, he could confirm this. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. C. Pearson, Nechells), alluding 
to the point raised by Mr. Smart as to the covering-in of gas 
apparatus, said that, of course, they had all their plant covered in 
at the coal-testing works; and they found that they derived very 
considerable advantage from this. The question of covering-in 
depended, in the first place, to a great extent on how exposed the 
apparatus might be. If it was right out in the open, it was almost 
essential for good results to have it covered, because in winter 
the outlet of the scrubbing apparatus would go down below 40° ; and 
this meant that a great deal of the lighter bydrocarbons would be 
removed from the gas, and its quality would be deteriorated con- 
siderably. In the summer, too, the covering-in of the apparatus 
was useful, because it kept the sun off, and made it cooler than it 
would be in the open. 

Mr. SHEwrinNG: That difficulty can be overcome by the use of 
a cold water. 

The Hon. Secretary: If you get the apparatus covered in, and 
use water that is not quite so cold, you get an advantage. 

Mr. SHEwRING: Then, of course, capital expenditure has to be 
considered. 

The Hon. SEcrETARY (continuing) said that they also went to 
the extent of having steam services round the coal-test plant, so 
as to keep the temperature constant, and prevent the gas falling 
below 60° Fahr. Steam round a gas-works was very useful as a 
means of removing blockages of tar, naphthalene, &c. Mr. Johns 
mentioned measuring the flow of liquor through the scrubber. It 
was a very nice thing to know how much liquor was being used ; 
but he thought a measuring apparatus of this kind would be likely 
to lead to erroneous results, as it would soon get out of order. To 
his mind, the best method of measuring the water going into a 
scrubber was by means of an ordinary glass jet made to deliver 
so much water per minute. They would have to make a small 
apparatus to give it a constant head. He was glad to see Mr. 
Johns had described the Burstall washer ; and he would write to 
the University before their visit to ask Professor Burstall if he 
would kindly arrange for them to go round this portion of the 
buildings. There was little doubt that washers of this type would 
come greatly into prominence in the near future, especially as 
tar-extractors. The extraction of tar by a contact process, and 
not by the cooling process, was a thing which was wanted; and if 
the tar could be extracted directly it left the retorts in a heated 
state, they would derive considerable advantage. 

Mr. A. Hancox (Great Malvern) suggested that, in the case of 
tees and bends being underground, it would be a great advantage 
when the ground was open to put a manhole in. This would 
enable them, in case of a stoppage, to get to the hand-holes or 
blank flanges provided for the purpose of cleaning out. 

Mr. R. A. S. Brownine (Saltley) thought that the recovery of 
ammonia and its subsequent disposal had not had the attention 
from gas engineers that it should. It had been left very much to 
contracting engineers. It seemed to him that the elimination of 
ammonia from gas by washers and scrubbers had always been 
such an expensive process, when they reckoned out the initial 
cost, the upkeep, and everything else. Just to save o°7 per cent. 
by volume of ammonia, it did not seem to him worth while. 
This was specially felt in small country gas-works, where they 
were a long way from a large town, and had no plant for the 
working up of the ammoniacal liquor for conversion into sulphate 
of ammonia. The conversion of ammonia into sulphate direct 
was a very good idea; and it would be well to give more atten- 
tion to the perfecting of a plant of this kind. Turning to pre- 
sent-day washers, Cockey’s seemed to him to be a very handy 
little apparatus; but he thought the Feld washer had a great 
future before it. It required very little motive power, and was 
easily got at and cleaned out. He wonld like to know the pres- 
sures thrown by the different apparatus named. It was a con- 
siderable item in some cases. 

Mr. H. P. Morey (Nechells) said he would give protection to 
condensers, especially where exposed to the sun. On a small 
works there was a great deal of trouble from tar going forward 
in the summer with condensers that were close to the retort-house, 
the exhauster, and other plant. He agreed that it was worth 
while covering-in the scrubbers, the washers, and even the con- 
densers. 

Mr. W. Aut (Saltley) thought greater emphasis should be 
laid on the fact that the tar should be extracted a little more than 
was done at small works. This was necessary, as any tar going 
forward with the gas brought about a poor efficiency of the am- 
monia recovery plant. Mr. Johns stated that the Livesey washer 
would extract all the tar; but he (the speaker) thought it was a 
known fact that tar was at times found at the inlet of the puri- 
fiers. In connection with efficiency tests, they should state the 
quantity of gas passing and the capacity of the washer, and also 
the length of time the scrubbing material had been in action. 
Again, the amount of tar fog that had been passing during the 
time the washer had been in action. As to the horse power re- 
quired for the Feld washer, he did not know whether the one stated 
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was practical. The makers said they only needed 13 horse power 
for 3 million cubic feet; but he supposed it depended upon the 
washing medium to a great extent—whether thin or thick. 

Mr. Smart proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Johns for 
his paper. 

The PRESIDENT, in seconding, said he had had the same ex- 
perience as Mr. Johns with well water causing incrustation in the 
connections of the washer and scrubber outlets; but it had never 
occurred to him to get over this difficulty by substituting town 
water. _What was the difference in the action of the two? A 
somewhat similar trouble had been met with in a Cockey washer 
which they had at Burton. After it had been at work for a few 
weeks, the glass windows at the sides got made-up with tarry 
matter. He did not know of any satisfactory means of keeping 
these clear. 

Mr. Jouns, after acknowledging the vote of thanks, replied at 
length to the discussion. He said he was very pleased at the way 
in which the paper had been received. Mr. Pickering had given 
them a good account of the Feld washer as erected at Saltley. 
Of course, as they would understand, it was impossible for him 
(Mr. Johns), dealing as he did with so many particular pieces of 
apparatus, to go very thoroughly into any special washer. He 
had tried to frame his paper in such a way as to convey to the 
members, and to others who might at any time read the paper, 
sufficient information to enable them to grasp the principles. He 
was much obliged to Mr. Pickering for coming forward and sup- 
plying further information. Probably no one had had more ex- 
perience of the working of this particular plant than Mr. Pickering 
had. As Dr. Davidson's assistant, the cyanogen plant at Saltley 
was practically under his control; and thus the Feld washer came 
under his personal supervision. In regard to the horse power, 
Mr. Pickering said that required at Saltley was 7-horse power, 
and Mr. Ault, he believed, remarked that it was a question as to 
whether the washer was to be worked for ammonia recovery, 
or in the extraction of cyanogen. At Saltley, as mentioned 
in the paper, the Feld washer was actually employed for the 
extraction of cyanogen; but he had been able to give tests of 
ammonia efficiencies, which were carried out to ascertain the 
capabilities of the washer for ammoniarecovery. When a more 
sludgy mass was used, of course, the vanes and cones had to 
travel through a liquor which offered more resistance to them, 
and so an engine of higher horse power was necessary. Then 
Mr. Pickering stated that the back-pressure was usually about 
1inch. This was so; but he might say that the great advantage 
of the Feld washer with regard to pressure was that, with an 
ordinary scrubber, they expected to get 3 or 4 inches. The mere 
fact of a Feld washer throwing } or 1 inch pressure was nothing 
on a large gas-works. But there was a considerable difference 
between 3, 4, 5, or 6 inches, which some vertical scrubbers threw, 
and the 4 inch to 1 inch thrown by the Feld washer. This 
washer was worked under vacuum at Saltley. As to Mr. Smart’s 
remarks on the cost of repairs. In connection with the Young’s 
washers at Saltley, he (Mr. Johns) did not know when they spent 
any money on them last, except in the renewal of the water-spray 
at the top. In the inside, there was practically nothing to renew. 
There was no engine, no gearing, or anything of this sort. Mr. 
Smart also referred to the figures given in the paper for board 
spacing. It was simply a question as to how many boards should 
be put in a particular space. As to the relative efficiencies ob- 


tainable by working scrubbing plant under vacuum or pressure, - 


the late Mr. Mann, who was, he believed, the inventor of tower 
scrubbers, said they should most certainly be worked under pres- 
sure. He (Mr. Johns) had some figures which showed the differ- 
ence between two sections of the works at Saltley. One was 
capable of dealing with about 5} million cubic feet in 24 hours, 
and the other with about 6 millions. On one section they had 
four tower scrubbers, 15 feet diameter and about 75 feet high, 
working under vacuum. At the outlet of the fourth scrubber, they 
had a Kirkham scrubber at work under vacuum. On the other 
section there was a Walker machine followed by a 20 feet 
diameter tower scrubber ; and this plant was worked under pres- 
sure. The tests referred to the amount of ammonia which had 
been passing from both sections during the last six months. The 
average of fourteen tests on the section under pressure showed 
o°6 grain of ammonia passing per 100 cubic feet of gas ; and the 
average of twenty-one tests on the section under vacuum showed 
1° grains of ammonia passing per 100 cubic feet of gas. This 
indicated that it was undoubtedly better to work at a pressure 
than a vacuum. The greatest amount of ammonia passing at any 
time during the period to which he referred was, on the plant 
uuder vacuum, 2°9 grains; and on the plant under pressure, 
1'8 grains. The minimum figures were: On the pressure plant, 
nil in several tests; and on the vacuum section, o'1 grain in one 
test, but generally about o'5 grain. This was a further proof of 
pressure being better than vacuum. With reference to the point 
about strong liquor giving up ammonia to the gas, he was aware 
of this. It depended, as he had stated in the first part of the 
paper, on the tension of the liquor and the ammonia. It was 
practically impossible to have the gas always entirely freed from 
ammonia; but it could be brought down to a very fine point, as 
the figures he had given showed. He had hoped to give efficiency 
tests; but was unable to do so. Although they did not expect to 
get 100 per cent. efficiency for ammonia, they managed to obtain 
988 per cent. at the tower scrubbers at Saltley in the hottest 
time of this year. On the point of cleanliness, he might mention 
a test that he had made on a certain apparatus which he need not 





name. He had the efficiency taken in the summer months; but 
they must, of course, bear in mind that it was a liquor washer, and 
not a clean water one. Before the apparatus was cleaned out, 
an efficiency of 62 per cent. was obtained. After it had been 
cleaned out and put to work again, an efficiency of 79°8 per 
cent. wassecured. This showed, of course, that when using clean 
plant better results could naturally be obtained. It paid them to 
clean scrubbers out periodically. On the Continent, they knew, it 
was customary to cover-in washers and scrubbers; and even in 
this country, it was getting a more usual practice. At Edinburgh 
and at Croydon, they would find that the whole of the washing 
apparatus was under cover. He himself during the last few days 
had also put a Livesey washer under cover. It need not be an 
expensive matter. It was absolutely necessary to keep washing 
plant well under control as regarded temperature. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Pearson as to “ nursing ” plant, and maintaining 
the gas at a proper temperature of about 60° Fahr. They all 
knew that if the temperature of gas was reduced below this, most 
valuable hydrocarbons were deposited. So far as possible, con- 
densers, washers, and rotary washer-scrubbers should be under 
cover. The question raised as to the driving power for various 
plant on a gas-works could be overcome by having a central 
station and small electric motors. Mr.Smart had referred to his 
figures estimating the cost of direct sulphate manufacture. This 
was a thing which he had had to estimate, At blast-furnace 
works, plants had been in operation for some considerable time 
using strong sulphuric acid for washing the gas, which con- 
tained only a very small quantity of ammonia. This was impos- 
sible at gas-works. The hydrocarbons would be simply swept 
out of the gas; and they would hear something about candle 
power. At smaller works, the tendency was now, as illus- 
trated in Mr. Moon’s paper read a day or two ago before the 
Southern District Association, to use dilute sulphuric acid of 
142° in what was practically an ordinary washer. Such a washer 
he had had in mind when writing the paper; and he had had 
some thoughts of putting it on the market. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he had been forestalled. It was a washer which brought 
the strength from about 3° or 4° Twaddel to between 40° and 50° 
Twaddel at the finishing stage. The liquid was then run off and 
evaporated by means of a steam-coil, and crystals of sulphate of 
ammonia were formed. Mr. Smart had quoted figures from a 
paper read by Mr. Owen Evans, of Wrexham. He (Mr. Johns) 
had not seen these figures ; but no doubt they referred to a new 
installation. In the present paper, he was not alluding to new 
installations, but to every-day working. He could give them the 
actual working costs of a sulphate of ammonia plant of which 
he some few years since had charge. For the manufacture of a 
ton of sulphate, acid cost £2 1s. 10d.; fuel, 10s. o'24d.; wages, 
manufacture, gs. 0°85d.; stores, manufacture, 6°31d. ; stores, repairs, 
13S. 11°35d.; wages, repairs, 6s. 10°69d.; lime, 2°66d.; and bags, 
&c., 1s. 56d. This was a total cost of £4 4s. o'3d. per ton of 
sulphate made. He said in his paper that there would be a 
saving in fuel of 1os.; no fuel would be necessary. Manufacturing 
wages should certainly be reduced 3s. per ton; and he put the 
figure at 6s. Stores he took at half the figure just given. No 
machinery was necessary; and therefore not so much oil or 
waste would be required. The figures above quoted were actual 
working results—they produced sulphate at £4 4s. a ton, and sold 
at {12 12s. Mr. Balcon did not quite follow the remarks as to 
admitting liquor mid-way in the tower scrubber. He had, how- 
ever, had considerable experience of this in small gas-works. 
As a general rule in small works there would be one scrubber ; 
and an advantage was obtained by admitting the liquor half-way 
down. Water for finishing was admitted at the top, and gradu- 
ally became stronger and stronger; but it was not perhaps 
sufficiently strong for taking out the carbon dioxide and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which the stronger liquor would do. He 
would advise Mr. Shewring to try a light oil or solvene for clear- 
ing out stoppages; then he would not have to shut his washer off 
for steaming purposes. It would not, from his point of view, be 
advisable to use a scrubber filling so small as Mr. Warnes men- 
tioned. Gas engineers when working scrubbers had not only to look 
at the purifying effect, but at the pressure the apparatus would 
throw. Granite chippings would be packed too close together. 
Mr. Browning asked for the pressures thrown by all the apparatus 
he had described. This was rather a “tall order ;” but he would 
oblige him as far as he could. The back-pressures thrown by 
washers, &c., varied from: Young’s washer, 05 inch to 1 inch. 
Livesey washer, 2 inches to 3 inches. The 15-feet scrubbers, 
1} inches to 3 inches. Walker’s purifying machine, 14 inches to 
2} inches. Rotary washer-scrubbers, 4 inch to 1} inches. Feld 
washer, } inch to rinch. The 15-feet scrubbers and Feld washer 
were worked under vacuum at Saltley. 
This concluded the discussion. 








In the reference to the will of the late Mr. John Birch Paddon 
which appeared in the “JournaL” for the 15th inst., it should 
have been mentioned that his son, Mr. Arthur Matthews Paddon 
(to whom probate has been granted) is the Chairman of the 
Brighton and Hove Gas Company, with which his late father was 
connected for so many years. M1. Paddon is also Chairman of 
the North Middlesex Gas Company, and a Director of the South- 
gate Gas Company and several other companies ; but not of the 
Brentford Gas Company as was stated by inadvertence last week. 
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COAL TAR PRODUGTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia up to 
20°75 per cent. Nitrogen. 





For Prices apply tote SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 





EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.B. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.” 
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“IRONCLAD” 


Upright and Inverted 


INCANDESCENT 
GAS MANTLES. 


UPRIGHT— 
“IRIS” Brand 
PATENT METAL TOP. Inverted. 


Hang Steadier than any other 
Gas Mantles. tad 
| grit papal oe 

INVERTED— a 
“TRIS BRAND.” 


Give a truly brilliant light. 
Universal Ring to fit any Burner. 


ca 


THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 
BRILLIANT LIGHT. STRONG AND DURABLE. 
BRITISH MADE. 


The Best Obtainable for Street Maintenance and 
other Lighting Purposes. 





Note the Patent 
Metal Top. 
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FULL PARTICULARS FROM SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY, LIMITED, 


HEAD OFFICE: 


3, Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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CONSTANTS AND VARIABLES IN THE DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION OF COAL. 


By Professor A. H. WHITE and Mr. B. M. FEercuson.* 
(A Paper prepared for the Michigan Gas Association.) 


INTRODUCTION. 
The present paper is the tenth to be presented to the Michigan 
Gas Association as a result of your support of a fellowship in Gas 


Engineering at the University of Michigan. The paper presented 
last year gave a description of the experimental station for gas 
manufacture and of the method of conducting tests. The general 
scheme of the experimental plant has not since been altered; 
but details of arrangement have been greatly changed. The 
building has been enlarged to double its former size, and the 
apparatus rearranged so as to be more accessible and more 
readily controlled. The same retort has been used throughout 
the two years of the tests. The most important addition to the 
equipment has been a Lloyd control, for constant retort pressure 
—a gift from the Lloyd Construction Company; but it was in- 
stalled too late to be used in the work reported here. The tech- 
nologic branch of the United States Geological Survey has 
co-operated in the work by making chemical analyses and deter- 
mining the heat value of the coals and cokes used in the tests, as 
it did last year. 

The paper presented last year reported eighteen tests on eleven 
different coals of widely different composition from all sections of 
the United States. It was recognized that it was unsafe to draw 
conclusions from so few tests, and the paper was almost entirely 
descriptive. The work of the present year has been au extension 
of that of last year; but it has been confined toa smaller number 
of coals, and an attempt has been made to determine the effect 
of variables in operating conditions. The samples of coal were 
portions of the identical lots used last year. 
been stored in sacks under cover; but two ofthem had been stored 
in open bins exposed to the weather. This effect of weathering 
furnished one variable to be studied. Another was introduced by 
substituting for the 400-lb. charge, uniformly used last year, 
charges of 300, 400, 500, and even600 lbs. These werethe only two 
variables purposely introduced ; but the retort temperature was 
unavoidably a variable, and, as will be shown later, so was the 


{ 


| 





Most of them had | 


pressure on the retort. The results of the tests failed toshowany | 


definite effect due to weathering. This is an important question, 
and it is planned to inaugurate during the coming year a weather- 
ing test which shall extend over a period of five years. 


RESULTS OF CoAL TEsTs. 


The five coals on which report is made come from the States of | 


Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
At least one test on each of the coals, except those from West 
Virginia, was reported last year. There were then presented full 
data and curves showing the composition of the coals and the 
changes taking place during distillation. The curves obtained 
this year were similar to those of last year, and are omitted from 
this report. There are here presented summarized data showing 
the average composition of each coal and the data of the tests 
which are used in the discussions. Tests 18 to 35 belong to last 
year’s series; those with higher numbers to this year’s. Thereis 
also presented a more detailed discussion and representation of 
the tests on an individual coal to serve as an introduction. The 
coal chosen is that from Hellier (Ky.), the tests of which afford a 
wide range of conditions. 

Coal from Helliey (Ky.).—A carload of this coal was received in 
January, 1909, and a portion of it was stored in a bin exposed to 
the weather. Five tests were made of it—two on charges of 


400 lbs., and one each on a charge of 500, 360, and 300 lbs. Tests | 


Nos. 21 and 30 were made in the spring of 1909. Tests Nos. 54, 
55, and 56 were made consecutively in one day on the same coal 
a year later; it having been exposed all this time to the weather. 
Tests Nos. 21 and 30 were made in a retort heated to upwards of 
2000° Fahr.; while the other three were made at about 1850° 
Fabr. There were thus many variables which might affect the 
results. Condensed data are given in Table I.; and a graphic 
representation of the changes in the quality and quantity of the gas 
evolved is givenin Diagram 1. The average composition of the 
coal and the result of the five tests are given below. 


As Moisture Moisture and 
Charged, Free. Ash Free. 
Moisture . . , 2°45 — — 
Volatile matter , 33°31 34°40 35°55 
Fixed carbon. 60°29 61°80 64°45 
Ash “ae ae 3°95 4°06 — 
PIERRE 6 Ses OARS ee 0°55 0°57 
Calorific value, B.Th.U. . 14,312 14,680 15,290 
Materials, Quantities, 
Coke, percent... ..... 63°9 
Gas, cubic feet per pound of coal 5°05 
Candle power : 14°7 
Candle-feet . * ee es 74°4 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot of gas 642°0 
B.Th.U. in gas from 1 lb. of coal 3261°0 
Ammonia, pounds per ton of coal . 4°17 
Tar, gallons <a pe I1°2 





4 Mr. White is the Professor of Chemical Engineering in the University 
of Michigan ; and Mr. Ferguson is the holder of the Michigan Gas Associar 
tion Fellowship in Gas Engineering in the University. 





The figures of Table I. show a great lack of uniformity. 
The yield of gas per pound of coal varies from 4°72 to 5°29 cubic 
feet. Eliminating ash and moisture, and calculating the weight 
of coal to a moisture and ash-free basis, do not bring the figures 
into much closer agreement; the variation being 5°15 to 5°60 
cubic feet. The yield is not apparently a function of tempera- 
ture nor of the weight of charge. The question will be taken up 
later; but the variation may be considered provisionally as due 
to some unknown cause. 

The illuminating power of the gas varies from 14'1 to 15°5 
candles, and the candle-feet from 69°7 to 78°9, without any 
adequate explanation being apparent. The heating value of the 
gas is only slightly more constant; varying from 622 to 662 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot. The number of heat units in the gas 
derived from 1 lb. of coal varies from 3110 to 3320. There is an 
apparent relation between this value and the retort temperature 
—a point which will be taken up more fully later. The yield of 
ammonia per ton of coal varies from 4°02 to 4°44 lbs., with no 
evident explanation. 


Hellier Kentucky Coal AA3 
TestNo 21 30 54 55 56 
HalF-llourintervals1 3579135791357 no13s 9 3517 





Retort Temp. 
Uxteroir 
°F 


Charge lbs 


Gas From 
Charge 
Cur Ft 


Gas made 
perTonCoal 
Cu. ft 


Candle 


Power 


Ileat Value 
of Gas 
per Cu.Ft 

B.T.U's 


Diagram 1. 


Typical Curves Showing Amount and Quality of Gas Evolved from a Charge 
of Coal in Successive Half-Hour Intervals. 


The curves of Diagram 1 indicate a much greater uniformity. 
The curves of candle power and heat value decrease with reason- 
able regularity ; and the gas yield is regular. The curves are 
introduced mainly to show these points, which are characteristic 
of all the tests on all the coals—the results on which the various 
tests agree rather than those on which they differ. Particular 
attention is drawn to the evenness of the quantity of gas evolved 
from a retort during half an hour, independent of the weight of 
the coal contained init. Attention is also directed to the corre- 
sponding set of curves showing the rate of gas evolution per half 
hour, referred to a ton of coal as a basis. This last series of 
curves shows a systematic difference with the weight of charge. 
They are characteristic of the tests on the other coals which are 
not so fully set forth. These points are taken up more fully 
further on in the paper. 

Coal from Harrisburg (Ills.)—This coal was from Harrisburg, 
Saline County (lIlls.), and was given one test (No. 35) last year 
under very favourable conditions; the interior of the retort being 
badly coated with carbon, and its temperature very low. Three 
tests on charges of 500, 400, and 300 lbs. each, made consecutively, 
have been added this year. The average composition of the coal 
used for the various tests is given below, and the condensed data 
for each test will be found in Table II. 


As Moisture Moisture and 
Charged. ree, Ash Free, 

Moisture . 4°64 — — 

Volatile matter . 35°62 37°38 40°10 
Fixed carbon . 53°08 55°73 59°90 
Ash. 6°66 6°89 — 

Sulphur .... . 1°78 1°85 2°OI 
Calorific value, B.Th.U. . 13,011 13,510 14,510 
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TasLe I.—Data of Tests on Coal from Hellier (Ky.). 


Test No.21. Test No.30. Test No. 54. Test No. 55. 
Coal charged, pounds . 3690* 400 509t 400t 
Average temperature, exterior of retort, deg. ahr. . 2036 2020" 1864 oo 364Qz 
Yields per pound of coal as —— 
Gas, cubic feet corrected ; 4°72 Cee 5°29 5°17 
Candle power, average 14°50 14°! 14°20 15°30 
Candle-feet. . é 69°70 70°5 75°20 77°60 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot gross ‘ ‘ 650°00 622°0 630°00 649° 00 
Total B.Th.U. in gas from: 14b. of coal bite bite 3126°00 3110°0 3340°00 3360°00 
Yields per pound of coal, moisture and ash free— 
Gas, cubic feet corrected al a i 5°15 5°39 5°60 5°47 
Candle-feet. . 74°70 76°00 79°50 .. 83°90 
Total B.Th.U. in gas. 3340°00 3350°00 3530°00 .. 3550°00 
Ammonia, pounds per ton of ‘coal— 
As charged . : 4°02 4°O7 +. 4°25 4°44 
Moisture and ash free 4°39 sas «. 4°49 4°70 
Yields per hour— 
Duration of carbonization, hours. . 4°08 CHO «os 5°92 4°33 
Total cubic feet of gas from charge. . 1696°00 2003 00 2646°00 2067 ‘oot 
Average cubic feet of gas per hour from charge gs 416° 00* 451°00 447°00 . 477°00 
” 4s noe », pound of coal per hour . ; I°I5 1°13 0'89 1°19 
i moisture and ash free, per hour op 1°27 1°20 0°95 1°24 
Weight balance—products ani ‘cent. by ore 
Coke : 69°4 64°5 66°90 62°0 
Gas 15'9 15'0 15°8 15°7 
Tar . ‘ 4°9 8°3 4° 4°5 
Ammoniacal liquor ‘ 4°4 5°9 6°7 7°79 
Unaccounted for . 5°4 6°3 7°O 10°0 


* Retort badly coated with carbon. 


4 Coal had ween sansa fifteen nae: but was ap seateniiiie air-dry oa charged. 
test are interpolated. 


oa 


TasBLe II.—Data of Tests on Coal from Harrisburgh (Ills.). 


Test No. 35. Test No. 4€. Test No. 47. 
Coal charged, pounds . : 400°0 500°0 400°O 
Average temperature, excerior of retort, deg. Fahr . 1777°0 1979°O 1954°0 
Yields per pound of coal as charged— 
Gas, cubic feet corrected 4°4 4°59 4°70 
Candle power, average 15‘2 15°3 15°8 
Candle-feet . 65°3 68 8 74°3 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot, ‘gross . . : 632°0 623°0 608°0 
Total B.Th.U. in gas from 1lb.ofcoal. . . 2780°0 2860°0 2860°0 
Yields per pound of coal, moisture and ash free— 
Gas, cubic feet corrected 4°94 5°07 5 30 
Candle- feet : 75°10 77°60 83°80 
Total B.Th.U. in gas ‘ 3120°00 3160°00 3220°00 
Ammonia, pounds per ton of coal— 
As charged . ‘ e+ 6°38 4°90 5°23 
Moisture and ash free 7°20 5°52 5°90 
Yields per hour— 
Duration of carbonization, hours . 4°67 5°08 4°58 
Total cubic feet of gas from charge . 1741°0O 2248°00 1880°00 
Average cubic feet of gas per hour from charge. , 373°00 444°00 412°00 
Ge 3 * »» 9, pound of coal per hour , 0°93 0°89 1°03 
»» 9» Moisture and ash free, per hour 1°05 1°00 1°16 
Weight balance—products perc cent. t by —- 
oke . 4 62°3 63°0 62 5 
Gas , 14°3 14'0 14°6 
Tar. > 8°6 15 6°5 
Ammoniacal liquor 68 77 7°6 
Unaccounted for. . . 8'0 7°8 8°8 
TaBLeE III.—Data of Tests on Coal from Scott Haven (Pa.). 
Test No. 18, Test No. 19.* Test No. 20.+ Test No. 32. TestNo.43. Test No. 44. 
Coal charged, pounds 404°0 400°0 400°O 400°O 500°00 .. 400°00 
Average temperature, exterior of retort, "deg. Fahr. 1994°0 1925°0 .. 1922°0 1844°0 — se _ 
Yields per pound of coal as — 
Gas, cubic feet corrected 4°84... a°OS <. 5°27 5°14 5°22 5°15 
Candle power, average 14°3 15°2 16°00 15°4 15'00 16°30 
Candle-feet  . " 69°3 75°0 84°3 719°2 78°30 84 00 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot, gross ‘ ; 602'0 649°0 611I‘o 664°0 614°00 635°00 
Total B.Th.U. in gas from 1 Ib. of coal 2940°0 3200°0 .. 3230°O 3410°0 3200°00 326500 
Yields per pound of coal, moisture and ash free— 
Gas, cubic feet corrected ; a ae 5°28. 5°34... 5°79 5°56 5°68 5°61 
Candle-feet op ty ee ee 75°5 81°2 .. 92°60 85°8 85°20 g1‘60 
Total B.Th.U. in gas ; Paes oe 3180°0 3460'00 .. 3540°00 3690°0 3480°00 3560°00 
Ammonia, pounds per ton of coal— 
As charged . : ‘ ; _ ee 5°17 5°32 4°56 4°30 
Moisture and ash free _ B43 .. 5°67 5°75 4°97 4°69 
Yields per hour— 
Duration of carbonization, hours . 4°48 .. 4°83 4°55 4°70 5°83 4°67 
Total cubic feet of gas from charge . . 1952°00 .. 1974°00 2110°00 205500 2606 ‘00 2060°00 
Average cubic feet of gas per hour from charge a 436°00 .. 408°'0* 464 ‘oot 438°00 447°00 441°00 
* pound of coal per hour. . r’°o8 .. I*o2 1°16 1°09 0'89 I‘Io 
Average cubic feet of gas ag wore of coal, moisture and 
ash free, per hour. . : 1°18 .. 1°14 oo I°I5 0°98 1°20 
Weight balance—products per cent. by weight— 
Coke ; . 67°1 67°5 64°7 68°5 69'°0 66°90 
Gas . 14°7 16°3 15°4 my 6 16°2 16°0 
Tar . : . 8°1 5°2 — << 12°4 7°0 6°5 
Ammoniacal liquor » _ 4°2 4°2 4°3 5°6 5'2 
Unaccounted for . j a= 6'8 _ o'r 2'2 63 
* Retort badly coated with carbon. 


The average result of all the tests in Table II. is as follows. 


+ Retort recently cleaned and free from carbon, 


t Coal had been weathered two winters, but was approximately air-dry when charged. 


Materials. 
Coke, per cent. 


Gas, cubic feet ‘per pound of coal . 


Candle power . 
Candle-feet . . 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot of gas ‘ 

B.Th.U. in gas from 1 Ib. of coal . 
Ammonia, pounds per ton of coal . 
Tar, gallons 


” 


Coal from Scott Haven (Pa. ). me carload of this Pittsburgh coal 
was received in October, 1909; and it was used in tests Nos. 18, 


1g, 20, and 32 reported last year. 





Test No. 56. 
» joot 
1851 


5°09 
15°50 


“00 


3°37 


57°7 
15'8 
4°5 
7°2 
14°9 


t The meter readings for ten minutes of this 


Test No. 48. 
300°0 
1819‘0 


4 
14 
69 
611 
2950 


SONS 
0° & 


t Test No. 45.3 


300° 00 


5°26 
14°30 
75° 
610° 
3210° 
3°75 
82° 
3510" 


4°88 
5°3! 
3°5° 
1578° 
451° 
1°50 
1°65 


66° 
16° 
6° 
5 


OAW~I 


4°5 


weathered two winters was used for the consecutive tests Nos. 
Quantities, 43, 44, and 45; the charges being 500, 400, and 300 Ibs. respec- 
. 62°2 tively. The condensed data for the various tests will be found in 
. 4°63 Table III.; and the following is the average composition of the 
: : : dod coal. 
: é d ‘ ; ; ‘ : on: As Moisture peieanee and 
ae ae .2862°0 : Charged. Free, Ash Free. 
ei ae ee Moisture . 2°21 _ = 
14°5 Volatile matter 33°66 34°43 36°78 
Fixed carbon. . . . 57°94 59°24 63°22 
Ash. a 6°19 6°33 rr 
Sulphur. . 1°12 I°I5 1°23 
A portion of it which had been Calorific value, B. Th.U, 15,411 15,780 16,830 
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The average result of the seven tests is as follows. 
Materials, Quantities, 

Coke, percent. . ei: nama rep is) my oe 67°1 
Gas, cubic feet per pound of coal . go eric Mewes. 5 3 5°12 
Candle power. . ee ee ee 15°2 
Candle-feet. . eS a ear? 77°9 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot of gas pia" bm $e) ar se ee 
B.Th.U. in gas from 1 Ib. of coal . ogy ae 3208°0 
Ammonia, pounds pertonofcoal. . ..... . 5°0 
Tar, gallons Ss grits 14°5 


a not safe to ascribe to ‘weathering any of the changes in the 
results. 

Coal from La Follette (Tenn.).—This coal was used for test No. 31 
of last year. It was submitted toa series of three consecutive 
tests this year on charges of 298, 400, and 500 lbs. It gives a 
large amount of gas of good illuminating power and heat value, 
but yields a poor grade of coke, which is physically weak. The 
following is the average composition of the coal. 


As Moisture Moisture and 
Charged, Free. Ash Free, 
Moisiurs «4 . « « s « 2°90 oe —_ ae — 
Volatile matter . . . . 37°48 whe 38°53 =e 39°40 
Fixed carbon. . . . . 57°68 ee 59°27 os 60°60 
SS ote gs aw’, ae 2°20 <« — 
Sulphur. . . » B99 ee o’81 ee 0°85 


Calorific value, B. ‘Th. U. 14,303 14,700 15,030 


Table IV. contains the data of the four tests, the average result 
of which is as follows. 


Coals from Monangah and Holden (W. Va.).—Two coals which 
had been obtained from West Virginia were tested this year which 
were so closely alike in chemical composition that they are here 
treated together, and, indeed, were actually mixed together on 
two tests, when there was an insufficient amount of either one 
alone for the purpose. The coal from Monangah, Marion County, 
was only submitted to one successful test. The coal from Holden, 
Logan County, was used on two successful tests. It is worth 
recording that the only genuine naphthalene trouble which the 
experimental plant has ever encountered came while running a 
test on a 300-lb. charge of this coal. The trouble was serious 
enough to make it necessary to discard the results of the test. 
These two coals were also used mixed in approximately equal 
amount, to secure material for two consecutive tests on charges of 
6oo and 500 lbs. It is hardly fair to average these tests; but the 
data of each test will be found in Table V., where also is given 
the average composition of the coals. 





RATE OF EVOLUTION OF GAS FROM ONE RETORT. 


One of the striking facts shown by the curves of the five tests 
on the Hellier coal is the uniformity of the rate at which the gas 
is evolved from the retort, irrespective of the size of the charge 
of coal and the temperature of the retort. When conducting an 
experiment, meter readings are taken every five minutes, and the 
test is stopped when the production of gas falls to about one- 
fourth of the average rate. The rate of evolution of the gas falls 
off very rapidly at the end of the test, and the time for closing 
the test is readily told. 

With the Hellier coal, though the weight of charge varies 
from 300 to 500 lbs., and the retort temperature from 1841° to 
2036° Fahr., tne greatest variation from the mean rate of 447 feet 
per hour is only 7 per cent. The most discrepant figure is the 
low value of 416 feet on test No. 21, where the log of the test 





Materials. Quantities, 
Coke, per cent. ° Bits ca Phe oe ean a 
Gas, cubic feet per pound. —“—. . Peas) aged ice 5°51 
Candle DEO 0: ) a a a 
Candle-feet . . “1 On a a ee 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot of gas a Ween VAS.” at open ee 
B.Th.U. in gas from 1 lb. of coal » 3555°0 
Ammonia, pounds per ton of coal Be ge ee as 6°42 
Tar, gallons a Ae SO a ers ee ee 17°3 


TaBLeE IV.—Data of Tests on 


reports that the retort was badly coated with carbon. This fact 


Coal from La Follette (Tenn.). 


Test No. 31. Test No, 40, Test No. 41. Test No. 42. 
Coal charged, pounds 400°0 we 2980 ee 400°O “ 500°0 
Average temperature, exterior of retort, deg. Fahr. 1938'0 ne _ ait _ es _ 
Yields per pound of coal as charged— 
Gas, cubic feet corrected r 5°5 5°68 es 5°29 5°59 
Candle power, average . 15°9 13°8 16°3 = 16°8 
Candle-feet 81°9 78°4 86°3 wa 94°0 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot, gross ate : 641°0 631°0 652°0 F9 655°0 
Total B.Th.U. in gas from 1 Ib. of coal . ; 3530°0 3580°0 3450°0 3660°0 
Yields per pound of coal, moisture and ash free— 
Gas, cubic feet corrected . er 5°79 x 5°97 ee 5°55 és 5°87 
Candle- feet > 92°10 od 82°50 = 90°50 ne 98°80 
Total B.Th.U. in gas. ; 3710°00 oe 3770°00 “4 3620°00 3840°00 
Ammonia, pounds per ton of coal— 
As charged 7°39 6°21 5°79 = 6°30 
Moisture and ash free 7°82 6°52 6°08 as 6°62 
Yields per hour-— 
Duration of carbonization, hours . 4°67 oe 3°83 oe 4°58 a 5°75 
Total cubic feet of gas from charge 3 2190°00 +8 169300 or 2114°00 De 2795 00 
Average cubic feet of gas per hour from charge : 470°0O ie 442°00 ea 462°00 ie 486° 00 
- 4 + ‘ », pound of coal per hour | ree 1°17 o2 1°48 ee 1°16 ‘x 0°97 
», moisture and ash free, per hour . . 1°24 se 1°56 ee 1°22 I*o2 
Ww eight balance—products. ere cent. . by ener 
Coke P ° 66°8 63°4 63°8 ws 64°C 
Gas . 16°8 37°79 16°4 17°0 
Tar~. x 9°5 8°2 8°2 7°3 
Ammoniacal liquor 5°8 6°6 6°2 6°4 
Unaccounted for . ¥°t 4°71 5°3 53 


TaBLeE V.—Data sae Tests o 








n Coal ria West Virginia. 








Monangah. Holden. Mixed Monangah & Holden. 
—— —-- - — 
Test No. 36B. Test No.49. Test No.50. Test No.52. Test No.53. 
Coal charged, pounds . 400°O .. §00°O.... 400°O .. Go00cO. ..  §00°0 
Average temperature, exterior of retort, deg. Fahr. . 2188'0 1889'0 1899'0 1825°0 1857°0 
Yields per pound of coal as charged— 
Gas, cubic feet corrected . . 5°36 5°24 5°14 «- 5°26 4°86 
Candle power, average 14°9 19°S 1I5°9 «- 13°8 15°2 
Candle-feet. . 80°0 81°3 S6°B ss a. 94°79 73°8 
B.Th.U. per cubic ‘foot, gross ee 615'0 642°0 645°0 620°0 649°0 
Total B.Th.U. in gas from 1 Ib. of coal me 3300°0 3420°0 3320°0 3260°0 3152°0 
Yields per pound of coal, moisture and ash free— 
Gas, cubic feet corrected. F Me ba. Cat ns 5°94 <0 6°66... 5°54 -- §°9I we 5°27 
Candle-feet . 85'50 .. 87°60 .. 88°10 .. 78°90 .. 80°10 
Total B.Th.U. in gas. . 3520°00 .. 3630°00 3570°00 .. 3540°00 .. 3420°00 
Ammonia, pounds per ton of coal— 
As charged . 4°48 3°87 3°88 4°51 oe 4°37 
_ Moisture and ash free 4°79 4°17 4°20 4°90 .. 4°73 
Yields per hour— 
Duration of carbonization, hours . aT -- 5°08 .. 4°08 7°00 5°08 
Total cubic feet of gas from charge . . 2146°00 .. 2621°00 .. 2056°00 .. 3157°00 .. 2428°00 
Average cubic feet gas per hour from charge ‘ 480°00 .. 516°00 .. 504°00 .. 451°00 .. 479°00 
” »» 9» 99 9 pound of coal per hour . 1°20 1°03 1°26 0°75 ee 0°96 
»» 9» Moisture and ash free, per hour 1°28 ¥°S2 1°35 0°82 1°06 
Weight balanee—products per cent. 7 ee al 
Coke... . i mt te % ‘ 65°5 66'0 65°7 65°3 . 63°4 
Gas — 16°3 15°9 ° 1673 ° 15‘I 
(a 6'9 8°8 8°2 8°2 8'r 
Ammoniacal liquor 5'6 5'5 5°3 59 . 10°9 
Unaccounted for . — 3°4 4°8 4°2 2°5 
Monangah. Holden Mixed Monangah and Holden. 
k — AL X —~ 
Average Composition As Moisture Moisture As Moisture Moisture As Moisture Moisture 
of the Coal, Charged, Free. and Ash Free. Charged. Free. and Ash Free. Charged. Free. and Ash Free, 
MEER sts gs 8 | EOE. _- ee _ rey .. — as _— és ZOD = oe — «es — 
Volatiie:matter . . 1 . 36°40 «.. 937°IE «2 39°27 «6 36°42 .. Q7°IT «- 39°24 °-. 36°R4 © 36°97. .- 39°25 
Fizedicarbon. . . . . §6°3t «. ,57°4% +» 60°73 «.. §6°37 -.. S7°a5 -- 60°96. .. §8°9O -s 97°54 .. 60°95 
ARs: % Sarre ee se (5°36 cn 4 $8 ae «+ FERR cs WE ee | 
Sulphur. . bah), SAR sc O'60 ~s 0°96 ww £°1G)< 0's i ae E°95 | - se 0°83 . @°85 .- 0"90 
Calorific value, B.Th.U. 14,088 14,340 15,190 ++ 14,143 «+ 14,413 15,220 13,964 +» 14,249 ++ 15,130 
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seems to have a bearing, as will be shown later. Rejecting this 
figure, and averaging the other four tests, the greatest deviation 
from the mean drops to less than 5 per cent. The seven tests on 
Pittsburgh coal, made at intervals during eighteen months, under 
whatever retort conditions happened to be present on the day of 
the test, show a mean rate of 441 cubic feet of gas per hour, with 
a maximum variation of 7°5 per cent. The conspicuously low 
figure of test No. 19 may be accounted for by the memorandum 
in the log that the retort was badly coated with carbon, while the 
high figure of No. 20 may be explained by the memorandum that 
the retort had been recently decarbonized, and was free from 
carbon. If these two tests are omitted from the average, the 
greatest variation from the mean of the five tests, including three 
400-lb., one 500-lb., and one 300-lb. charge, becomes 2 per cent. 
on an average of 443 cubic feet per hour. 

In the same way the average rate of yield on the four tests 
with La Follette (Tenn.) coal was 465 cubic feet per hour, with a 
maximum deviation of 5 per cent., though the charges varied from 
300 to 5co lbs. With the Harrisburg (Ills.) coal, the average rate 
was 411 cubic feet per hour, with a maximum deviation ot 9 per 
cent. on four tests of charges varying from 300 to 500 lbs., in- 
cluding one 400-lb. charge tested in an extremely cold retort, 
which was badly coated with carbon. Ifthis test were eliminated, 
the maximum variation from the average would be less than 5 per 
cent. The two closely related West Virginia coals, from Monan- 
gah and Holden, were tested six times, either alone or mixed 
with each other, on charges varying from 300 to 600 lbs. The 
average yield of gas on these six tests is 491 cubic feet per hour, 
with a maximum variation of 8 percent. The greatest deviation 
from the average is shown by the 6o0-Ib. charge in a rather cold 
retort. These results are summarized in Table VI. 


TABLE VI.—Comparison of the Rate of Evolution of Gas from 
One Retort with Different Charges. 


Range in Average Range in Maximum 

Number Weight Yield of Mean Deviation 

Coal Used. of Tests of Coal Gas per Retort from Aver. 

Averaged, Charged, Hour. Temperature, Per 
Pounds. Cubic Feet. Deg, Fahr. Cent. 
Hellier . . « § 300-500 .. 447 1841-2036 .. 7'O 
Scott Haven 7 300-500... 44I 1844-1994 7°5 
La Follette . 4 298-500 .. 465 [?] oo §°0 
Harrisburg . . 4 300-500 .. 4II 1777-1979 ++ 9'O 
Holden and Mon- 

angah.,. .. 5 300-600 .. 491 1825-2188 80 


The variation in the mean rate of gas evolution as shown by 
these tests is so disproportionately small, when compared with the 
difference in the size of the charge and the temperature, and there 
is such a lack of systematic effect of these variables, that it must 
be concluded that the rate of gas evolution for a given retort is a 
constant quite independent of the size of charge, and to a less 
degree independent of variations in retort temperature, within 
working limits. 

Let us consider the phenomena taking place within the retort, 
and see if there is any theoretical ground for expecting this result. 
A charge of coal, low in moisture (as all our coals were) is thrown 
into a retort, where destructive distillation at once commences. 
It is held by some that the destructive distillation of coal is an 
exothermic process, and that the only function of the hot retort 
is to start the reaction. If this were the case, the rate of reaction, 
after it is started, should be entirely independent of the external 
temperature, and practically independent of the size of the charge. 
There is evidence to support the view that, at certain stages of 
the distillation, heat is evolved ; but it can hardly be said to apply 
to the process as a whole. 

If we hold the more tenable theory that destructive distillation 
is accompanied by an absorption of heat, then it is evident that 
the rate of distillation must be regulated by the amount of heat 
transmitted through the wall of the retort. The transmission of 
heat should, for any given retort, be a function of the difference 
between the temperature outside the retort and that prevailing 
within it at the point where distillation istaking place. It was shown, 
in a paper presented before your Association two years ago,* that 
coal, when gradually heated, lost most of its volatile matter below 
ared heat. The process taking place in the retort must be con- 
sidered as a gradual heating; the external shell of coke transmit- 
ting heat slowly to the layer of raw coal next to it, which absorbs 
the heat, and converts it into the potential energy of the gas. The 
temperature of this zone of coal undergoing distillation must, 
therefore, be approximately a constant; and its location must 
be steadily advancing from the neighbourhood of the wall towards 
the centre of the retort, so that the heat is transmitted to it through 
a constantly thickening wall of coke. The rate of progress would 
not be materially different for a 300-lb. charge than for a 500-lb. 
charge; and hence the rate of gas evolution will be independent 
of the weight of the charge. 

The same line of reasoning demands that there should be a 
more rapid transmission of heat, and hence a more rapid evolu- 
tion of gas, when the gases surrounding the retort are at a high 
temperature than when they are at alowone. This only holds, 
however, for a retort which is always in the same condition. A 
retort in operation builds within itself an insulating layer of 
carbon, which is periodically stripped off. We have before alluded 
to the apparent effect of this insulating layer, and quote specifi- 
cally the two tests on the Pittsburgh coal, which are the extremes 
of the series as regards rate of gas production. Test No. 19, with 
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* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,” Vol. CIV., p. 348. 





its retort badly coated with carbon, showed the low figure of 408 
cubic feet of gas per hour. Test No. 20, with a freshly decar- 
bonized retort, gave the high value of 464 cubic feet. The tem- 
perature in the two tests was practically the same. The effect of 
temperature change would probably be almost proportional to its 
extent expressed as a percentage. A variation of 200° is a large 
one, but it is only 10 per cent. of the average temperature ; and 
we believe that a change of this magnitude would be readily 
masked by the effect of the condition of the retort, and also by the 
variable which we have not yet mentioned—viz., pressure on the 
retort. 

If it be granted that the rate of gas production is a function 
primarily of the rate of heat transmission to the charge, it becomes 
very evident why silica retorts, for example, give results differing 
from those of ordinary fire-brick, and why some kinds of fire-clay 
may be better than others. 

Though the rate of gas production is fairly constant for any one 
coal, it differs with different coals; the extremes in our tests being 
the Illinois coal with its average of 411 cubic feet per hour, and 
the West Virginia coal with 491 cubic feet per hour. There does 
not seem to be any systematic variation in the chemical analysis 
of the coals to give the reason for this different rate of gasification. 
It may lie in the physical properties of the coal. 


RaTE oF EvoLuTIon oF GAS PER PouUND OF COAL. 

It was shown in the preceding section that the rate of evolution 
of gas from a retort was fairly constant for a given coal, indepen- 
dent of the weight of the charge. It follows, as a conclusion, that 
the rate of evolution of gas per pound of coal must be a direct 
function of the weight of the charge; being more rapid for light 
than for heavy charges. The variation is shown graphically for 
half-hour periods in Diagram 1 for the Hellier coal, where there 
are plotted under each other the yield by half-hour intervals per 
retort and per ton of coal. The rate per half-hour per ton of coal 
is lowest with the heavy charge, and highest with the light one. 
The shape of these curves is characteristic of all the tests. 
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Coal Charged (M&A Free) 
350 


12s 
Gas per Hour per Pound Coal (M&A Free) 


Diagram 2. 


Relation between Weight of Coal in Charge and Gas per Hour from a 
Pound of Coal. 


The ash of the coal is an inert constituent, and the moisture 
exerts only a slight influence on the amount of gas made; so that 
an exact comparison is best made on a basis of coal free from 
moisture and ash. The relation between the rate of evolution 
of gas per pound of coal and the weight charged, both figured to 
a moisture and ash free basis, is shown graphically in Diagram 2. 
The only point which is far off the curves in any test is the one 
for No. 35, made on the Illinois coal with a retort heavily coated 
with carbon and at an extremely low temperature. : 

If it be granted that the yield of gas from each retort is a con- 
stant which is the product of the weight of the charge and the 
rate of gas evolved per pound of coal, the equation becomes of 
the form xy = c, which gives a hyperbola of the general form 
shown by the small curve in the upper corner of Diagram 2. The 
range of our experiments covers only a small portion of this 
hyperbolic curve ; but the data as plotted in Diagram 2 show five 
roughly parallel curves, the general direction of which indicates a 
harmony with the mathematical expression. The data are not 
accurate enough to make it worth while to try to determine the 
extent of the deviation. There is not sufficient evidence to show 
whether a rapid or a slow rate of gas evolution per pound of coal 
is better for commercial purposes. 


INFLUENCE OF WEIGHT OF CHARGE. 


A special effort was made to determine the influence of the 
size of the charge. Each of the five coals mentioned in this 
report was tested on a charge of 300, 400, and 500 Ibs. ; the three 
tests being made consecutively on a single long working day, 10 
order that variables due to the condition of the retort and to the 
firing might be eliminated as far as possible. It is unfortunate 
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that pyrometric troubles, mentioned elsewhere, prevented tem- 
perature measurements being taken on some of these tests; but 
it is not unreasonable to assume that ordinarily the temperature 
of the retort remained fairly constant during the day: The 
results are given in figures in Table IV., and are summarized 
graphically in Diagram 3. 

The percentage yield of coke is largest for the heavy charge, 
and decreases for the light charges, except in the case of the 
Pittsburgh coal, where the 300-lb charge is reported with a higher 
percentage yield of coke than the 400-lb. one. The difficulty of 
raking the retorts perfectly clean, the danger of spilling in draw- 
ing the coke, and the necessity of using the less sensitive scales 
on the retort-house floor for weighing the hot coke introduce a 
considerable probable error into these figures for coke; but the 
evidence is sufficiently in one direction to make it probable that 
the heavy charges give a higher percentage of coke than light 
ones. This may be due to reactions within the retort, but is per- 
haps more probably to be attributed to the fact that the loss in 
drawing, &c., is a relatively constant weight, and hence appears 
as a higher percentage on the light charges. 


Illinois Kentuchy PA Tennessee W:VA(Holden) WVAHonangah)(Mixed) 
Test No46 4148 545556 434445 42 4140 4950 Si 36838 52 S3 


Coal 
Charged 
L6s 


Coke Drawn 
oo 


Gas per lb. 
Cu. ft 


Candle -Feet 


BTU per 
Cu.ft.Gas 


BT.Uin 
Gas per 
LbCoal 


Tar 
Gal. perTon 


Liquor 
GalperTon 


Ammonai 
lbs per Ton 


Loss %p 





Diazran 3. 


Curves Showing Lack of Relation between Weight of Coal Charged and 
Quality and Quantity of Products. 


No constant effect of the size of the charge can be traced in the 
quantity of gas produced, nor in its candle power or heating 
value. The curves of Diagram 3 show simply a haphazard varia- 
tion in yield of gas, candle power, heating value, candle-feet, 
and calorific power in gas from 1 lb. of coal. The yield of tar, 
ammoniacal liquor, ammonia, and unaccounted-for loss varies also 
without any uniformity. It is apparent that there is some other 
variable much more important than the size of the charge. 


INFLUENCE OF VARIATIONS IN PRESSURE ON THE RETORT. 


In our tests, we have desired to keep the retort under a back- 
pressure which would not be over 1-1oth of an inch of water. The 
gauges were closely watched, and every effort was made to keep 
the pressure constant; but we are free to confess that the results 
were not altogether satisfactory, though we believe that our con- 
trol of the pressure was much better than is usual in retort-house 


practice. We have no means of estimatinz quantitatively the . 


mean variation in pressure for one test as compared with another ; 
but there is evidence that it has been an important unaccounted. 
for variable. Our reasons, which are purely theoretical, are as 
follows: A retort has a porous body readily permeable to gases. 
Under the usual manufacturing conditions, where a slight pressure 
is kept on the inside of the retort, some of the gas is forced out 
into the fire space and lost. This gas becomes badly cracked 
as it strikes the hot wall of the retort, and builds up the dense 
wall of carbon which accumulates on the inside of the retort. 








Conversely, the presence of this dense coat of carbon is prcof 
that gases are being forced out of the retort. If they were being 
sucked in, the inside of the retort would be clean. If there were 
no interchange in either direction, at the most only a thin scale 
of carbon could form. 

Let us consider how much variation from the mean amount of 
gas there is to be accounted for, and, to eliminate the influence 
of ash and moisture, calculate the figures on a basis of coal free 
from moisture and ash. 


Cubic Feet ot Maximum 
Number Z . nee 

Name ofCoal. _of Tests baat yas | sacingy ional 

Averaged. Moisture and Ash Free. Per Cent. 

i a a | ee 5°19 ee 5°0 
MOMINCES) 6 use © cs a 5°30 5°6 
Pennsylvania .... 7 as 5°57 os 75 
‘wemmenses . 2 « tw th ee 5°79 4°I 
West Virginia . . .. 5 2 5°64 ee 7°3 


This shows that, in any of our tests, a loss of 7°5 per cent. of 
gas through the retort wall, or a gain, through sucking 7°5 per 
cent. of smoke gases into the retort, would have been sufficient 
to account for all the variation from the average yieldof gas. It 
s not probable that 7°5 per cent. of smoke gases were sucked into 
che retort in any test; but it is entirely possible that more than 
7°5 per cent. may have been forced out. We have no data on 
which to base an estimate of the amount of gas which might be 
forced through a retort by a pressure of 1-10th of an inch of 
water; and our conclusion as to the probable importance of this 
variable is reached mainly because it seems to be the only cause 
of which the unknown variation is sufficient to account for the 
results. Indirect evidence of the correctness of our view is 
afforded by the close agreement of the figures for heat value in 
the gas from 1 lb. of coal—a value where the retort pressure is of 
less importance. This will be discussed in a subsequent section. 


MEASUREMENT OF RETORT TEMPERATURE. 


The question of the influence of temperature must be treated 
with many reservations. It is extremely difficult to measure 
retort temperature. The readings of a thermocouple placed 
inside the retort are almost valueless, since they record only the 
immediate local surroundings of the couple, which may be cooled 
by contact with a projecting piece of coal or be unduly heated 
through proximity to the roof of the retort. We have found the 
temperature of the outside of the retort to give the most reliable 
indications, but have.had vexatious and expensive experiences in 
attempts to measureit. The retort-setting we use is in the end 
of the bench, and there is a 1-inch hole in the masonry opposite 
the middle of the retort, designed for the insertion of a thermo- 
couple. The temperature to be measured runs as high as 2200° 
Fabr. A platinum thermocouple must be protected absolutely 
from the furnace gases; and it is difficult to find a satisfactory 
protective covering for continuous service. The Hoskins thermo- 
couple has been equally unsatisfactory on account of the tendency 
to break when the wires contract on cooling. It was difficult to 
use optical pyrometers, on account of the presence of smoke in 
the sight-hole; but this was overcome by luting into the brick- 
work a 13-inch iron pipe terminating in a T-piece, which carried 
on one branch a cap drilled with a 1-inch hole closed by a plate 
of glass. Through the other arm of the T-piece air was blown 
in just sufficient quantity to keep the smoke back. This device 
proved very satisfactory. The Wanner pyrometer is unfitted for 
this work, because of the small aperture of the sight-hole. It is 
unsatisfactory also because it is inaccurate unless its storage 
battery is charged to the proper voltage. 

The instrument we have come to rely upon is the Morse thermo- 
gauge. This consists of a telescope in the tube of which is a 
small incandescent electric lamp. A portable storage battery, a 
mille-ammeter, and a small rheostat, fastened to the telescope, 
complete the equipment. In operation the telescope is pointed 
at the retort, and the current flowing through the lamp is adjusted 
by the rheostat until the colour of the filament blends with that 
of the furnace. The readings of the mille-ammeter give the tem- 
perature, by reference to the calibration table. The telescope is 
made with a large objective, so that there is no trouble in locating 
the object desired—a feature which will be appreciated by those 
who have worked with the other forms of optical pyrometers. It 
is, of course, subject to the limitations of all such instruments ; 
the most important being that it cannot be used where there are 
luminous flames, or where there is thick smoke. It is admirably 
adapted for taking the temperature of the interior of retorts after 
the charge has been drawn. Our observations indicate that, if 
the charge has been thoroughly burnt off, the temperature of the 
inside of the retort, after the charge is drawn, is almost as high as 
that of the outside. Here are the results of a few observations: 


Exterior of Retort before 
Drawing Charge, Drawing Charge. 
2010° Fahr. eta 1986° Fahr. 
194°) 4, if ol Vanes Hee 1908° _,, 


Interior of Retort after 


It would thus seem that the temperature of the empty retort, 
as determined by an optical pyrometer, is a reliable indication af 
the furnace operation. 


INFLUENCE OF RETORT TEMPERATURE. 


We cannot detect any systematic effect of temperature in the 
figures for yield of gas, candle power, or heat value. This is 
probably, as explained previously, due to the disturbing influence 
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of variations in pressure on the retort. The values for the heat 
units in the gas from 1 Ib. of coal are less liable to disturbance 
from variations in pressure. This value is obtained by multiply- 
ing the heat units per cubic foot by the number of cubic feet of 
gas per pound. If we assume that the pressure within the retort 
is high, gas will be lost ;.but.the heat value of the gas not lost 
will be unaffected. If there is suction on the retort, smoke gases 
will be pulled in; but it is not likely that any oxygen will get into 
the retort through the layer of carbon lining it. The effect of 
this smoke gas will be to lower the heat value of the gas by dilution, 
and to increase the volumé of gas by the same proportion. The 
product of the two, which is the heat value-per pound of coal, 
will be unaffected by the dilution. Since the heat value in the 
gas per pound of coal is unaffected by suction on the retort, and 
as only one of the two factors used if its calculation is affected by 
pressure, the value thus obtained should be relatively independent 
of small variations in the retort pressure. 

The figures for heat units in the gas per pound of coal, free 
from moisture and ash, indicate a systematic variation with the 
retort temperature—imperfectly shown, but nevertheless dis- 
tinct. There are not so many tests available for this comparison, 
since, on account of exasperating failures of thermocouples, there 
are some tests without temperature data. There are not enough 
points, nor are the data accurate enough, to allow the curves to 
be drawn; but the general direction is shown by the following 
figures, which include all the tests for which temperature measure- 
ments are available. 


TasLe VII.—British Thermal Units in Gas from a Pound of Coal. 
Retort B.Th.U. in Gas 


from One 
Name of Coal. Test No, ga Pound of Coal, 
Deg. Fahe,  Maieero end 

{ 35 “s 1777 ‘s 3120 
Harrisburg (L!ls.) . ; 48 by 1819 Ay 333° 
: { 47 a 1954 a 3220 

46 «46 1979 = 3160 
55 a 1841 os 3550 
: { 56 ee 1851 os 3560 
Hellier (Ky.) . -4 54 o* 1864 ee 3530 
. | 30 cs 2020 pe 3350 
21 ae 2036 as 3340 
32 oe 1844 oe 3690 
. : 20 os 1922 = 3540 
Scott Haven (Pa.). | 19 + 1925 AL 3460 
: 18 es 1994 os 3180 
: 52 5 1825 s 3540 
53 -* 1857 os 3420 
Monangah and Holden (W. Va.) 49 se 1889 5 3630 
; 50 ar 1899 ot 3570 
SB ss 2188 3520 


These figures indicate a maximum value for heat units in gas 
‘from a pound of coal at a temperature between 1800° and 1900° 
Fahr.; the values decreasing for lower and higher temperatures. 
This general result would be expected from theoretical reasoning. 
At very low temperatures, the yield of gas falls off rapidly without 
a correspondingly large increase in the heating value. At very 
high temperatures, the heating value of the gas falls off without 
a corresponding increase in the quantity. Temperature cannot 
be the only variable affecting this value; but it appears to be the 
‘important one. It must be emphasized that no quantitative 
significance can be attached to these figures. They are given 
‘merely to indicate the general effect of change of temperature. 


SUMMARY. 


The present paper presents an analysis of the results of 25 tests 
on five coals. It is shown that the rate of gas production per 
hour from a retort is independent of the weight of the charge— 
‘in other words, that a given retort will yield a constant quantity 

-of gas per day, irrespective of the weight of the charges, provided 
the coke is drawn as soon as the gas is off, and the retort is kept 
in continuous operation. The rate of gas evolution is apparently 
a function of the rate of heat transmission through the walls of the 
‘retort; and this rate of heat transmission is more affected by the 
thickness of the skin of carbon on the inside of the retort than by 
ordinary variations in furnace temperature. 

Systematic attempts were made to determine the effect of varia- 
tion in the weight of the charge of coal by running consecutive 
tests on charges of 300, 400, and 500 lbs. of these coals. There 
is no constant effect of the difference in weight of charge to be 
detected, either in quantity of gas, candle power, or heat value. 
The disturbing factor is believed to be variable retort pressure, 
causing leakage of gas through the wall of the retort. This 
variable is considered to have been important enough in our ex- 
periments to have also masked the effect of temperature on the 
quantity of gas and on its candle power and heat value. The 
effect of temperature can be detected in the values for the heat 
units in the gas from a pound of coal, which show an apparent 


maximum at moderate retort temperatures, with decreasing values 


at higher and lower temperatures. 
It is hoped that it will be possible during the coming year to 


‘ examine more closely the important subject of influence of retort 
pressure. 





YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The President of the Association (Mr. Fred. Scholefield, of 
Dewsbury) promised to embrace the first opportunity of delivering 
his address to the members; and the occasion presented itself at 
the meeting held on Saturday at the Bradford Technical College. 
Mr. W. N. Boorn, the Senior Vice-President, occupied the chair. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. FRED SCHOLEFIELD. 


The increasing interest which is being taken in the educational 
movement in this country is, I think, also reflected in our own 
particular industry, and in the proceedings and objects of the 
various Junior Gas Associations, the value of which, to my mind, 
has never been more apparent. Having banded ourselves to- 
gether for mutual help, experiences of one member are placed at 
the disposal of others; and the papers read, and the discussions, 
all unite in bringing to fruition the seeds of usefulness. 

When our Association was formed some seven years ago, not 
many of us thought of the part it was destined to play in the 
history of the gas profession. We are naturally proud of the 
advancement it has made, and are looking forward with no small 
amount of pleasure to its further success. The ever-increasing 
duties and exacting requirements of present-day gas engineers 
are so many and so varied, that it behoves us juniors to put our- 
selves into a position to be able to render them valuable aid in 
anything that pertains to the success and well-being of the gas 
undertakings with which we have the honour to be connected. 
Associations, therefore, such as ours, are especially valuable to 
us, in that opportunities are offered for interchange of opinions, 
and a comparing of notes, on subjects and difficulties which are 
constantly cropping up in gas-works practice; and I am sure we 
as juniors have found our meetings an excellent means of acquir- 
ing knowledge and of helping each other. 

Much interest has been centred in us by many of the leading 
lights of the gas profession, because, I take it, they see in our 
endeavours to acquire theoretical, practical, and scientific know- 
ledge that we are desirous of not only making ourselves compe- 
tent, but of extending our usefulness, and of helping forward the 
best interests of the great industry to which we belong. At no 
time have so many facilities been offered to the rising genera- 
tion of acquiring knowledge as there are to-day; and if we are 
to make a mark in our profession, we must understand, I take it, 
that successful practice depends upon knowledge acquired by 
study, experience, and industry, and, further, we ought to realize 
that, as opportunities for advancement some time or other come 
to all, only those who are ready are able to seize upon them. 

To-day, no doubt there are a great number of young men 
working really hard and sacrificing much to succeed; and I feel 
that I am not out of place in appealing to the senior members of 
the gas profession to show their kindly interest and encourage- 
ment, by doing all in their power to procure for those members of 
their staff some assistance whereby they may be enabled to avail 
themselves of the special provisions made at the great University 
in our midst for gaining further scientific knowledge in matters 
pertaining to this industry. 

The returns given in the annual report of the work of the 
Department of Technology of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute Examinations in technological subjects, show very 
forcibly that the juniors of to-day are fully alive to the value of 
the privileges offered. This speaks well for the future of the 
gas industry, which was never in a more flourishing condition, 
notwithstanding the keen competition to which it is subjected. 
During the past few years, rapid headway has been made; and 
as the modern tendency is undoubtedly to introduce scientific 
knowledge and methods more and more into every phase of our 
industry, I believe we shall see still greater improvements, which 
will eventually revolutionize gas-works practice. 

I have often been struck with the great variation in the life of 
retorts at the different works we have visited ; and this led me to 
look up particulars as to the life of the retorts at the works I have 
the honour of being connected with. Since 1899, several makes of 
retorts have been put in—some no doubt because they appeared 
somewhat cheaper than others, although they eventually turned 
out much dearer. 

The following may serve as an illustration :— 











Meee ss 2 » » 2 @ A B Cc D 
Number of beds supplied . 6 2 2 7 
| Total Quantity of Gas Made. 
No. of Days | Average 2 SS 
Maker. Working, Per Bed Per Per 
Day. Per Bed. 20-Foot Length 
| | of Retort. 
| Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
A -. 509 130,000 | 66,170,000 8,271,250 
B:.. 718 | 130,000 |} 93,340,000 11,667,500 
aD) . 731 130,000 95,030,000 11,878,750 
Ps + | 887 | 130,000 | 115,310,000 14,413,750 








We are pleased to learn that Mr. Fred. J. West, the Chairman 
‘ of the Council of the Society of British Gas Industries, whose 
‘ meeting will be held this afternoon, was returned unopposed at 
+ the recent election of members of the Manchester City Council. 











From these particulars, it is obvious that the retorts supplied 
by maker D have given the most satisfactory results ; and although 
the price of these in the first instance was the highest, yet, when 
it is considered that the labour charges for setting the retorts of 
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each make were practically the same, the extra cost incurred for 
the retorts was more than justified by the increased results 
obtained. It is, therefore, not always the best policy to accept 
the lowest tenders for this or any other classof goods. Now that 
our storage accommodation has been increased, we fully expect 
the retorts at present running will exceed 1000 days, because we 
shall be in a position to work them for longer periods without 
putting them down. We all know that the best results are more 
likely to be obtained from retorts which can be run continuously, 
because each time a bed is lit up and then has to be put down, it 
means a quantity of gas lost, which, if the bed was able to work 
continuously, would be saved. At the same time, lighting up and 
putting down is also detrimental to the retorts, and tends to 
shorten their life. 

Now that the fire-brick makers have been aroused to the need 
of a more scientific method of blending their raw material for 
gas-works and other purposes, thanks to the very able paper on 
“Refractory Materials” read by Mr. F. J. Bywater before the 
members of the Institution of Gas Engineers in 1908, and which 
will repay members of our Association to digest, there is not the 
least doubt that before long we shall be able to obtain fire-clay 
material which will be much better prepared, and more lasting for 
the purposes for which we require it; and I feel sure with the best 
workmanship in regard to the setting, it will be possible to show 
a great increase in the working life of the retorts. 

Another matter which has exercised the minds of gas authori- 
ties and others for some time is the coal question, occasioned by 
the unsatisfactory working of the Miners’ Eight Hours Act—a 
frequent cause of discontent and agitation, to the detriment and 
paralysis of trade. We are now able to see to some extent what 
effect the Act is likely to have upon our industry. We have 
already found the price increased; and as probably we may find 
the production has decreased, there may be a greater difficulty 
in obtaining supplies in winter time during periods of heavy con- 
sumption—especially if the trade of the country be good. 

This question may somewhat affect the finances of gas under- 
takings, unless there is a corresponding, increase in the prices of 
residual products. With regard to difficulties of supply during 
periods of heavy consumption, much can be said; but we must 
allow that colliery people do experience many real difficulties, 
such as delays to waggons, &c., through bad service, fogs, &c., 
and also probably owing to poor storage accommodation at some 
of our works. It would seem therefore that, in order to combat 
difficulties of supply, we ought to make, wherever possible, some 
preparation to put ourselves in a position to tide over any emer- 
gencies thus occasioned. To do this must of necessity mean 
increased storage accommodation. No hand-to-mouth coal sup- 
plies can be pleasant to anyone, and especially to the manager 
who has the constant supply of gas to maintain in his district. 
The public soon cry out when the supply is even temporarily 
restricted ; and it is therefore essential, even at a somewhat in- 
creased cost, to be prepared to face any difficulties with regard to 
one’s coal supply. 

We at Dewsbury, in close touch with many collieries, have 
experienced difficulties of supply from time to time (although not 
of late years) through bad service, fogs, shortage of waggons, 
&c., during periods of heavy consumption; but, fortunately, we 
have now ample storage, and take the precaution to get in fairly 
large supplies during the summer months. This we find most 
convenient, and we are able to get a much better and cleaner 
quality of coal—dry, and more free from pyrites and objection- 
able matter—because the colliery people are not then so pressed, 
and can, and do, give better attention ‘to the screening and pick- 
ing of their coal in summer time, when the days are longer and 
climatic conditions better. 

Some may say we are not in that happy position, and that 
having to stock much coal means extra expense, and loss through 
depreciation. Granted; but one has first of all to make sure 
that the maintenance of the gas supply is not jeopardized. De- 
preciation certainly does take place; and there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion that such loss, which amounts to from 2 to 
Io per cent., according to the nature of the coal, in about six 
months, is mainly due to absorption of oxygen from the atmo- 
sphere. To my mind, you can make some allowance for this, and 
still find that the coal is much better than a good deal which is 
pushed through during the time when much pressure is being put 
upon the colliery people for supplies during the periods of heavy 
consumption. In our own case the loss is infinitesimal, as our 
coal is stored dry and under cover, in a well-ventilated shed, and 
is practically cleared out each year. By keeping such a stock, we 
are thus prepared for emergencies, and are in a comparatively 
safe position ; while the manager is relieved of any undue anxiety, 
and therefore able to concentrate his energies at such times in 
other directions. 

_ Since Professor Thompson’s admirable lecture to our Associa- 
tion in 1905, the smoke problem has been kept pretty well in the 
foreground ; and we are constantly being reminded of our duty 
to assist in its removal. Gas people to-day are doing a great 
deal in this direction by pushing the sale of coke and gas-heating 
appliances. At a good number of works, coke is being graded 
into different sizes, and so put on the market to meet the various 
requirements of consumers; and in some localities considerable 
advance has been made—consumers learning to more and more 


_ appreciate this class of fuel, which gives little or no smoke when 


lighted, and practically none after it is once in active combustion. 
A drawback perhaps, to its more general use, is the difficulty of 





lighting, owing to the moistures that it contains. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the coalfields, however, it is somewhat difficult ‘to 
break down prejudices, because coal can be obtained cheaply. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in opening the Smoke Abatement Exhibition 
at Sheffield some time ago, in the course of his remarks in con- 
nection with domestic heating, is reported to have said: “I am 
convinced that in the future we shall depend upon gas for heating 
and cooking, and use electricity for lighting.” Notwithstanding 
the progress electricity has made in recent years, it will have to 
progress much faster, and become much cheaper, before it over- 
takes, supersedes, or materially affects us. Its progress should 
stimulate us to fresh exertion and further developments. We 
have seen during the past few months instances of electricity 
being displaced by gas in the lighting of the streets of London, 
on account of its cheapness and more effective lighting. 

No doubt, fresh exertion was needed in our industry; and we 
have seen it during the last few years in the many notable 
advances that have been made in the construction of burners ; so 
much so that we are now able to obtain a great deal more light 
from the same quantity of gas than we used todo. Why? Is it 
not because the type of burner to-day is more scientifically con- 
structed, and with a due regard to the proper combustion of gas? 
Evidences of this are not wanting. We see them daily in our 


|. streets and in our homes, where a brighter and more powerful 


light is produced. With the ever-improving types of burners, 
however, it seems to me that it is desirable and more necessary 
for us to do all in our power to educate the public to the proper 
use of them, and to warn them against the purchase of inferior 
types of burners,’and of the necessity of keeping incandescent 
burners clean and free from dust—a point of great importance to 
secure full illuminating value. Many consumers no doubt sacri- 
fice from 20 to 40 per cent. of the illuminating power of their gas 
by using ill-contrived and cheap burners, and then complain of 
poor light and bad gas. No doubt many people in buying incan- 
descent burners take just what is offered them without making 
any inquiry; and as the cheaper and practically worthless types 
of burner may leave plenty of profit to the vendor, he will perhaps 
not hesitate to push theirsale. A great deal of gasis thus wasted, 
because the consumer as a rule looks only at the first cost of the 
burner, instead of having regard to its efficiency. 

It is therefore all the more necessary that gas authorities 
should use every endeavour to protect their consumers against 
this sort of treatment by educating them as to the best methods 
of obtaining the full value out of the commodity they are being 
supplied with, as by these means we are not only serving our own 
interests, but those of our customers also. This can scarcely be 
done unless we extend our responsibilities further than most of 
our corporations do at present. Up-to-date methods in place of 
obsolete ones must be employed if we are to retain our hold upon 
the public. We must advance with the times ; otherwise we may 
find Sir Oliver Lodge’s prediction come true. It seems to me 
therefore that we ought to begin with a systematic oversight of 
the fitting-up of premises, have stringent regulations (applicable 
to our own particular districts of supply) as to the size of pipe, 
fittings and meters, methods of fixing, and supply and main- 
tenance of burners, &c. This, I am convinced, will, in the end, 
secure more satisfaction to ourselves and to our customers. In 
the past, too much has been left to private gas-fitters, plumbers, 
&c.; and while no doubt there are good men among them, 
capable of doing a thoroughly sound job, there are others em- 
ployed who are totally unfitted for this class of work, as evidenced 
from some of the gas-fitting which is daily come across during a 
course of inspection. 

The use of gas for domestic and trade purposes is growing 
rapidly ; and most towns have differential rates for gas used for 
cooking and heating and motive power purposes, recognizing that 
in this direction considerable headway is to be made. Gas 
engines, cookers, fires, &c., are now being more scientifically 
constructed, and are so economical in their consumption that 
prejudices are gradually but surely being broken down, and as a 
consequence these appliances are growingin favour. If thesmoke 
and fog question is to be solved, it must be toa certain extent 
by meting out the responsibilities among all consumers, whether 
household or manufacturing. Gas authorities, therefore, by 
pushing the sale of heating appliances and catering for motive- 
power purposes, not only benefit themselves, but the public also, 
by assisting in removing the smoke nuisance from our midst. 
Since special rates were introduced at Dewsbury, the following 
figures will give some idea of the progress made. The increased 
consumption between 1890 and 1909 inclusive (in millions of cubic 
feet) was: 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 13, 16, 18, 21, 26, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33) 359 373 
40, 39, 42. 

















7 | ight 
Month. Cheaenptlen. Per Cent. edeantiaie Per Cent. 
Cubic Feet. | Cubic Feet. 
May. . . + + + «| 4,834,500 | 35°79 8,674,500 64°51 
June. . « += «© « «f 52%19,§00 | 42°20 ‘7,012,000 57°80 
PMY 5s 0 ve, = of SekROOe 40°75 7,433,000 59°25 
Aueest .' . . . © el 6§5429,000 | 37°92 8,961,000 62°28 
September . 5,481,000 | 32°56 11,346,500 67°44 





In analyzing the consumption of gas sent out from the Dews- 
bury Gas-Works during the summer months of (say) May to the 
end-of September, in order to ascertain the proportion of day 
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consumption to that of night, the foregoing figures will show that 
there is a good deal to do yet before we can expect to level-up our 
day load with that of the night. 


Mr. P. Warp proposed a vote of thanks to the President for 
his address. 

Mr. W. CRANFIELD seconded the motion. 

The Cuarrman, in putting the motion, spoke of the wide scope 
of the address, which, he said, could not fail to start the members’ 
thoughts on some of the lines he had indicated; and he had no 
doubt Mr. Scholefield would be gratified at finding his address 
resulting in papers read to the Association, and keen discussions 
raised thereon. 

The PREsIDENT, in responding, said that he had had the too 
common experiences of those who had to prepare such addresses 
—first, a depressing realization of the difficulty of making choice 
of really suitable, and not absolutely threadbare, subjects; and, 
secondly, when he had at last sketched out a brief outline of his 
topics, he watched them annexed one by one by presidents and 
speakers in other Associations. 





The Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia. 


It had been suggested that the members would welcome the - 


opportunity of raising again the question of the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia, with special reference to the Presidential 
Address delivered last January by Mr. S. W. Shepherd,* which 
established custom removed from discussion on the occasion of 
its delivery, even had time been available. Accordingly, the latter 
part of the meeting on Saturday was thus spent. Mr. Shepherd 
himself was unfortunately unable to be present ; but his Assistant 
at the Frizinghall Chemical Works, Mr. Percy Ward, undertook 
to reply, on his behalf, to the questions (often informal) which 
were freely put. 

Mr. Warn said the original address was hardly controversial ; 
and in opening the discussion he might perhaps more profitably 
supplement than criticize it. He would emphasize the warning 
given in it as to the too common loss of ammonia due to in- 
sufficient precautions. As regards the danger of volatilization of 
ammonia from the liquor in a storage well or tank, especially when 
it remained there for any length of time, he had known cases 
where recourse had been had to solvent naphtha added so as to 
form a top layer on the liquor. This prevented loss of ammonia, 
and itself suffered but little loss from evaporation, having so low 
a vapour tension at ordinary temperatures. A gallon from time 
to time entailed no great expense, and was undoubtedly effective, 
as the depth of the liquor was seldom so reduced as to bring the 
oil within reach of the suction of the pump. Gas undertakings 
commonly tabulated their ammonia yield in gallons of liquor per 
ton of coal carbonized. It would be well if they would also record 
in terms of sulphate of ammonia obtained from the liquor. This 
was really the more important clue to the efficiency of their work- 
ing—the working-up of the liquor being more important than 
obtaining it. It was the point where loss might easily occur, and 
was, after all, the result that settled the financial aspect of the 
case. It wasa wise precaution to estimate the weight of sulphate 
theoretically obtainable from the amount of acid used; and if 
something near this weight was not actually obtained, they were 
warned that they were losing ammonia, probably in the waste 
liquor or in the mother liquor. An easily remembered fact was 
that 2000 lbs. of acid at 146° Twaddel gave 1 ton of 96 per cent. 
sulphate. It was interesting to try to apportion the various parts 
of the total loss of ammonia. If not more than 23 per cent. was 
lost, the working might be considered satisfactory. As regards 
the sulphate plant, this loss was shared out among the spent liquor, 
the “devil” water, and the waste gases. Inthe spent liquor, the 
percentage of ammonia certainly ought not to exceed 0'02 per cent., 
though a word of warning was necessary in connection with this test. 
If the hot liquor was allowed to cool in the air, as much as 30per 
cent. of its ammonia might volatilize; and thus an unduly favour- 
able result of the analytical test might produce a false sense of 
satisfaction. In the ‘“ devil” water, which usually amounted to 
about 17 per cent. of the volume of the original liquor, the quantity 
of ammonia varied. Any considerable amount should, of course, 
provoke close scrutiny of the plant, more especially in seeing if the 
liquor-pipes of the superheater leaked. The waste gases usually 
contained very little ammonia—o'1 grain per cubic foot was a 
satisfactory amount. A useful fact to remember in this connec- 
tion was that a gallon of liquor usually yielded about a cubic foot 
of waste gases. An unfortunate feature of many stills was the 
absence of facilities for clearing a blocked tray. To dismantle the 
whole still for the sake of one tray was much to be deprecated. 
It would frequently be found that the two bottom trays of the free 
ammonia still were inclined to make-up. They were exposed to 
the spray from the fixed ammonia still, and the deposits on them 
contained notable amounts of prussian blue—often from 10 to 20 
per cent. Frequent checkings should be made of the amount of 
free lime in the spent liquor, as no more likely source of ammonia 
loss was to be found on the plant than in the use of insufficient 
lime. From 12 to 15 per cent. of the total lime used should be 
found free in this spent liquor. He was convinced that a frequent 
cause of “blue salt” was the absence of an effectively working 
baffle-box between the stills and the saturator; and he was especi- 
ally inclined to lay the blame here when a salt which was white 
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when taken from the saturator slowly went blue as it oxidized in 
the stores. This baffle or drip box should by preference not be 
drained off into the still again, but into the storage well. When 
the box was most needed, the still was not working quite properly ; 
and it was obviously advisable not to return more liquor toit, and 
perhaps add to its difficulties. They had lately fixed on their 
stills mercury gauges instead of the ordinary type of steam gauge; 
and these had proved a great improvement, easy to read, and with 
nothing to get out of order. Mr. Shepherd had advocated in his 
address small holes in the ammonia-pipe of the saturator, and 
plenty of them. He thought a strong case could also be made out 
for the opposite plan—of few holes and large ones. His point of 
view was that with small holes the friction of the steam was con- 
siderable, and that the chance of the gradual weakening of the 
lead and eventual splitting between the holes was greater. As 
the caking-up of the saturator sides and the ammonia-pipe was a 
frequent source of trouble, and might lead to loss of ammonia, it 
was advisable to flush the saturator with water whenever opera- 
tions ceased—certainly when the plant was going to be idle for 
some days or a week-end. 

Mr. W. N. Boot corroborated Mr. Ward’s remarks about 
the caking of the bottom trays of the free ammonia still and the 
amount of prussian blue found there. He had been interested 
in the attempt to apportion the losses of ammonia; but he must 
remind Mr. Ward that the alkalinity of the “ devil” water was 
largely due to pyridine and kindred bases. In an ordinary distil- 
lation test with lime or soda, these would be distilled over along 
with the ammonia, and estimated as such. In testing the original 
liquor, this source of error was unimportant; but in many tests 
with the “devil” water he had found that the ammonia was respon- 
sible for less than half of its alkalinity. He was convinced that, 
as a rule, very little ammonia escaped, either in the waste gases 
or in the “devil” water. If this water was distilled with soda, 
and the gases led into acid, and the acid afterwards neutralized, 
a layer, or at least floating spots, of pyridine could easily be ob- 
tained, and the well-known smell promptly recognized. An im- 
portant improvement for many plants would be to take the inlet- 
pipe for the acid well down the saturator, nearly to the level of 
the ammonia-pipe. Too often the acid-pipe was only just sealed 
in the saturator liquid, and sometimes was clear of it altogether. 
If Mr. Ward or the Association could induce makers to design 
their stills so as to admit of easy access for cleaning, instead of 
forcing the users to dismantle the whole still—often at an incon- 
venient time—a great boon would be conferred. The need and 
advisability of this ready access was so apparent that one could 
not help wondering at the persistence of less convenient types. 

Mr. ATLEYy raised the question of the size and direction of the 
holes in the saturator ammonia-pipe. They were frequently 
turned towards the middle of the saturator ; whereas if some at 
least were turned towards the sides, the rush of gases and steam 
would tend to prevent the accumulation of caked sulphate behind 
the pipe, which was so frequently a source of trouble. They 
often found behind this cake a passage up which ammonia could 
easily escape because it was out of free contact with acid. 

Mr. Warp again recommended the introduction of water-jets 
at any point where experience showed the need of them. For 
example, he said he should put one round the top of the saturator 
and another passing down to the bottom if a steam ejector was 
used for removing the sulphate. 








Presentations to Mr. William Tomlinson. 


An interesting gathering of members of the Rochdale Town 
Council and their chief officials took place recently in the Mayor’s 
Parlour at the Town Hall, when a presentation was made to Mr. 
William Tomlinson, on his retirement from the post of Water- 
Works Manager. Twelve months ago, Mr. Tomlinson completed 
fifty years’ connection with the water-works. He entered the 
service of the old Water Company in 1859, and was Manager 
from 1884, when he succeeded Mr. Henry Rofe, till the end of last 
month. In recognition of this long service, members of the 
Council joined in presenting him with a gold semi-hunter watch 
and chain, with gold seal and sovereign purse, each bearing his 
monogram. On the back of the watch was the Corporation coat 
of arms, and inside the case the following inscription: “‘ Presented 
to William Tomlinson, Esquire, by members of the Rochdale 
Town Council, in recognition of 44 years’ service, on his retire- 
ment from the management of the Water-Works. 31st October, 
1910.” The outgoing Mayor (Mr. W. Dunning, J.P.) presided. 
The presentation was made by Alderman W. T. Heap, the Chair- 
man of the Water Committee, who said he hoped Mr. Tomlinson 
would not value the gifts so much for their intrinsic worth as for 
the respect which lay behind them. Mr. Tomlinson expressed his 
sincere thanks for the presents, and for the kindly sentiments by 
which they were accompanied. He said he never dreamt of this 
recognition of his services, for all he had done had been his duty. 
The company were subsequently entertained at “high tea” by 
Alderman Heap. Mr. Tomlinson was also the recipient of a silver 
table-lamp from the chief officials of the Corporation. The Town 
Clerk (Mr. W. H. Hickson) presided, and the gift was handed to 
Mr. Tomlinson by Mr. Platt (the Borough Surveyor), who spoke of 
the esteem in which he was held by the donors. Mr. T. Banbury 
Ball (the Gas Engineer and Manager) and Mr. T. Stenhouse (the 
Borough Analyst) also spoke in cordial terms of Mr. Tomlinson. 
Mr. Tomlinson thanked his colleagues for their kindness. 
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EXTRACTION OF TAR AND ITS 
CONSTITUENTS FROM GAS. 


A patent has been taken out for France by Herr Walther 
Feld for a process for extracting tar and its constituents from 
gas. He has also applied for one for England, the application 
being dated April 14, 1910; but the specification has not yet 
been issued. The following particulars of the invention are taken 
from the French one. 


Until recently, tar has usually been extracted from gas before 
it has been cooled to atmospheric temperature ; and it has been 
done by the aid of hot tar. When the temperature of the gas 
is greater than that of the condensation-point of water, and the 
tar or tar compounds employed as the means of extraction or 
for washing do not contain water, the application of the process 
described in the German patent No. 24,828 taken out by Herr 
Feld does not present any difficulty. In many cases, however, 
when it is desired to extract tar or its constituents from gas, the 
latter is saturated with water. During the process of extracting 
the tar, there occurs condensation of water, which perceptibly 
decreases the efficiency of the washing operation. Simultaneous 
recovery of water and tar prevents the latter from collecting in 
the form of drops like a mist in suspension in the gas. In this 
case, the necessary measures must be taken to prevent the simul- 
taneous precipitation of water and tar. This the patentee pro- 
poses to do in the following way. 

The water-saturated gas is superheated a few degrees before 
being conveyed into the washer, where it is washed with tar, which 
is likewise heated to the same or a higher temperature. Opera- 
tions are conducted in a similar way to recover tar products, 
such as naphthalene. Dealing first with the extraction of the tar 
and then the naphthalene from a hot coal gas, the patentee 
says itis admitted that the condensation-point of the water in 
gas is about 70° C, (158° Fahr.), and that of the naphthalene 
about 30° C. (86° Fahr.). The gas arrives saturated with water ; 
but a considerable part of the tar has already been precipitated 
in the hydraulic main or the condenser, together with a small 
quantity of water. The gas alsocontains, besides tar in the form 
of fog, water in the form of mist. In order to condense the tar, 
this mist must be removed, and precautions taken to prevent 
condensation of water during precipitation of the tar. With this 
object, the gas is heated sufficiently to evaporate again the water 
present in the form of mist. Though an increase from 70° C. to 
72° C. is enough, it is nevertheless advantageous to go to about 
80° C., and even higher. To heat the gas from 70° C. to 80° C., 
there must be a supply of 5 calories per cubic metre of gas. The 
specific heat of the tar free from water is also about 0'5 of a 
calorie. Thus, if it is desired to wash gas having a temperature 
of 70° C. at one of 80° C. with tar at this temperature, it will be 
necessary to heat the tar to go°C., and bring it into close contact 
with the gas at 70° C. The gas is thus heated up to 80° C., and 
the temperature of the tar falls to that of the gas. As long as 
water remains in the gas in the form of mist, or there is water in 
the tar, the results of the extraction will be imperfect. By again 
utilizing the effluent tar for washing, and only discharging the 
excess of tar recovered from the gas, a tar is quickly obtained 
perfectly free from water. Instead of tar, tar oils or analogous 
substances can be used; the process remaining the same. 

Any suitable appliance can be used for washing, or any arrange- 
ment permitting intimate treatment of the gas with the washing 
material. The apparatus described in the patentee’s German 
patents No. 188,636 and No. 218,991, and in his application for a 
German patent No. 19,610 F, are said to be the best. However, 
fans can be utilized equally well, with centrifugal power injectors 
of any type, injectors, and spraying and other similar apparatus. 
It is a great advantage to place behind the washer a Pelouze and 
Audouin condenser, or some similar appliance, to collect the last 
traces of tar. Care must be taken that the gas is not cooled to 
the condensation-point of water during its passage through this 
apparatus. It is, therefore, advisable to protect it and the pipes 
through which the gas passes during the extraction of the tar. 

After the separation of the tar, the gas is treated for the recovery 
of the cyanogen and ammonia with suitable washing ingredients. 
To avoid the precipitation of tar oils during these various opera- 
tions, it is preferable to heat the gas again to a degree greater 
than the condensation-point of the undesirable substances—that 
is to say, the tar oils still contained in the gas. As the washing 
ingredients contain water, the heated gas leaving the tar-washer 
will again be saturated with water. It is therefore advisable to 
lower the condensation-point of the tar oils by the introduction of 
gases, or, better still, by the injection of steam into the gas. Ex- 
traction of ammonia can be effected with acid or solutions of salts, 
and, if necessary, simultaneously with hydrocyanic acid—for ex- 
ample, as described in the German patent No. 151,820, or in any 
other way. After the gases have been freed from tar, cyanogen, 
and ammonia, they must be cooled. By cooling to below 70° C., 
there will be, as stated, condensation of tar oils, the quantity of 
which is proportionally very slight for coal gas. 

_ As already remarked, the condensation-point of naphthalene 
is about 30° C.; so that it is probable that the small quantity 
of tar oil condensed owing to the cooling-down from 70° C. to 
30° C. is not sufficient to dissolve the naphthalene condensed 
by cooling below 30° C. As owing to refrigeration there is also 





condensation of water together with the tar oils, and this in 
proportion to the fall of tension in the aqueous vapour from 
70° C. to 30° C., these condensed tar oils contain water which 
has a prejudicial effect on their power to dissolve naphthalene. 
When this is to be feared, the cooling must be at first only to 
about 30° C., and then the gasis treated by the method previously 
described, by washing it with a naphthalene solvent. This wash- 
ing is done in the same way as for the tar. A naphthalene 
solvent can be adopted as a washing ingredient. The best ingre- 
dients are tar oils with a higher boiling-point, or tar free from 
water previously recovered in the tar-washer. After the recovery 
of the naphthalene, the gases are cooled to the temperature at 
which they can be utilized without fear of any inconveniences due 
to naphthalene. The small quantities which condense are dis- 
solved by the tar oils which are simultaneously condensed. 

Extraction of the tar and naphthalene, instead of being effected 
separately, can be done simultaneously by first cooling the gases, 
to the condensation-point of naphthalene or below this point, 
and finishing by the method previously described. If, for fhe ex- 
traction of the tar, tar oils are used containing a high percentage 
of light or medium oils, and if the washing ingredients are well 
heated before their entrance into the washer, a corresponding 
amount of oil in the form of fumes from these substances is ad- 
mitted into the gas. By the cooling following their exit from 
the tar-washer, these oils are simultaneously condensed with the 
naphthalene, and dissolve it. In this case, a special naphthalene 
washer is not necessary. Instead of recovering the cyanides and 
ammonia immediately after the tar-washer, these operations may 
be performed after the naphthalene washer—that is to say, by ex- 
tracting the ammonia, for example, with acid, solutions of salts, or 
pure water. Inthelast case, the small quantity of ammonia in the 
mother liquor is brought back into the hot gases; and if these 
are then cooled, in a separate condenser having a large surface, 
from 55° or 45° to 0° or 20°, the ammoniacal liquor recovered may 
have a percentage of ammonia depending on the means employed 
or the greater or less quantity of ammonia in the gases. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 
IN ILLUMINATING GAS=-WORKS. 


By J. A. P. CrisFIELD, 





Engineer of Construction to the United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia. 


[Presented at the Meeting of the Mechanical and Engineering 
Section of the Franklin Institute, Oct. 13.] 


The business of the manufacture and distribution of gas for 
lighting, heating, and power purposes constitutes one of the most 
familiar and important examples of the phase of modern civiliza- 
tion in which private capital, enjoying public privilege, undertakes 
to supply one of the conveniences or necessaries of living. With 
the gradual recognition of the mutuality of the relations between 
the gas company and the community which it serves, has come 
a clearer conception of the obligations of both parties to the un- 
written, but none the less binding, contract between them; and 
to-day it would be difficult to find a gas company whose officers 
do not feel in duty bound to render its customers the best service 
in its power at the lowest rate consistent with a fair return upon 
the capital invested. Toaccomplish this result, it is essential that 
the management of the gas company, in its various departments, 
be expert, each in its particular duty, and that the work in hand 
shall be performed by specially educated and carefully trained 
men. In no department of the business is this more apparent 
than in the gas-works itself, where technical problems of the most 
intricate character are continually offering themselves for solu- 
tion. It is here that the young mechanical engineer begins to 
realize for what his course at school was intended to fit him; and 
graduaily—as he learns to recognize the principles of efficiency, 
economy, and the conservation of energy through their numerous 
and most cunning disguises—he takes up his work of eliminating 
waste, extravagance, and engineering fallacies. 

The modern illuminating gas-works is a highly specialized 
plant, designed for the duty of gasifying coal, either by distilla- 
tion in an enclosed retort, or else by making from it hydrogen 
and carbonic oxide by the action of steam, and adding thereto 
the light-giving vapours of liquid hydrocarbons. The former 
method is known as the coal-gas process; the latter as the water 
gas process. 

Before discussing the mechanical engineering problems which 
are met with in the design and operation of a gas-works, it might 
be profitable to define the branch of engineering which is called 
mechanical. In the best-known schools of mechanical engineering, 
the course of instruction includes, among other things, the follow- 
ing subjects: Mathematics, to and including thermodynamics; 
modern languages; mechanical drawing and machine design; 
physics; general chemistry, and special engineering chemistry, 
including combustion engineering; engineering practice; struc- 
tural engineering; electrical engineering. Hand in hand with 
instruction in the theory of the foregoing subjects, the scholar is 
given practical work in physical, chemical, and mechanical labo- 
ratories. It will be seen that this course of instruction prepares 
the mechanical engineer for all branches of industrial concerns 
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in which success mainly depends upon the efficiency of the means 
and methods employed and upon other economies of operation. 
He is trained to save; to do work with the least expenditure of 
energy ; to consider no economy too small to be worthy of atten- 
tion—knowing that in the aggregate many small economies may 
determine the success or the failure of the enterprise as a whole. 
The system of instruction which instils the theory of an operation, 
and at the same time illustrates the theory in practice, enables 
the mechanical engineer to foresee the direction in which success 
may be attained; and at the same time the practical instruction 
in the laboratories and shops saves him from the pitfalls in which 
the pure theorist is certain to flounder, with fatal result. 

In the treatment of the coal through the various stages of 
manufacture to the completed product, the gas manager is con- 
fronted with problems of efficiency and appropriate design; the 
phenomena of combustion; the handling of heavy and bulky 
materials; with chemical reactions of the most complicated 
nature. In order to insure good service, continuity of the supply 
of gas both as to quantity and quality, and a stable, profitable 
business, it is necessary so to design the plant that it possesses 
entire reliability, and so to operate it that the greatest net profit 
is obtained. With extravagance in first cost or wasteful operat- 
ing methods, whether due to design or to bad management, what 
might have been a highly attractive undertaking, in which capital 
would readily seek investment, soon degenerates into an over- 
capitalized and unprofitable operation, with a reduction, or entire 
loss, of credit—meeting finally the expensive process of a reor- 
ganization. It is, therefore, at the very outset that mechanical 
problems are met, and must be correctly solved, before we may 
intelligently determine how to build the plant so that the high 
efficiencies and rigid economies necessary to success may be 
obtained. It is not alone sufficient to know that a given piece 
of apparatus performs its function with the highest efficiency; the 
questions must be asked: What does the efficiency really cost ? 
Will it pay to make the investment? Will it pay, for example, to 
purchase machinery to unload the coal, and, if so, what kind of 
inachinery? What is the cost of operating this machinery, for 
steam, repairs, depreciation, and attendance? ‘Would it not be 
wiser to avoid locking up so much money in coal-handling machi- 
nery, which may be obsolete in a few years, and rather rely upon 
common labour, which, though costing a little more perhaps, all 
things considered, does not rust, carries with it no interest charge, 
and is so flexible that it may be employed in numerous other 
operations besides the unloading of coal? All the above are 
mechanical engineering problems. - 

While the construction of the foundations of the buildings in 
a gas-works and the strength and other characteristics of the 
materials employed may very properly be the business of the civil 
engineer, and while the chemical reactions involved in the gene- 
ration and purification of the gas may strictly fall within the 
province of the chemist, still it will not be denied that the appro- 
priateness of the design of the structures, both as to first cost and 
the facilities offered for economies in labour, the efficiency with 
which the chemical reactions are produced, and the thermal and 
mechanical efficiencies of the apparatus employed, are purely 
mechanical engineering problems. 

One of the first problems of the mechanical engineer in the 
gas-works is the receipt and storage of the coal for gas-making 
and for boiler fuel. He must decide as to whether the amount of 
material to be handled will warrant the installation of mechanical 
unloading devices. Upon his knowledge of the cost of operating, 
and the durability of this class of machinery, depends the wisdom 
of the decision; and without special knowledge of this subject a 
mistake would probably be made, which would materially affect 
the cost of a unit volume of the product. For example, it would 
not pay to invest $5000 in machinery to handle from the car to 
the bin the 1ooo tons of anthracite coal that will be needed in a 
carburetted water-gas plant supplying a city of 25,000 inhabitants. 
The steam and labour of attention necessary to operate the 
machinery will cost 5 c. a ton, and the interest (5 per cent.) and 
depreciation (10 percent.) will add 75 c.more. Utilizing a simple 
hydraulic elevator costing $1000, a labourer, at 25 c. for his wages, 
will put up one ton per hour, and the interest and depreciation 
at 10 per cent. on $1000 will bring the cost up to 35 c. If to this 
we add 5 c. a ton for operating the elevator pump, we find that 
by the adoption of the second method we have saved 40 c. a ton 
in handling the coal. But the $5000 elevator will handle 5000 
tons at the same cost for interest and depreciation as it did the 
1000 tons. Its installation, therefore, in a plant of five times the 
size of the one first assumed, will be justified, for then the com- 
parison would Le: 


FOR THE $5000 ELEVATOR: 


td i a ae rs 
ee ee 
Total cost of coal handling perton ..... . . 206. 
FOR THE $1000 ELEVATOR AND COMMON LABOUR: 
Interest and depreciation . . . . . 2. «© «+ + »- 2G 
ed a rs 
Ne a a 
Total cost of coalhandling perton . ... . . . 32¢. 


The above example will serve to illustrate one phase of mecha- 
nical engineering in receiving and storing coal in a gas-works 
yard. The manager will make mistakes unless he always asks 
himself the question, Willit pay? Does the proposed investment 


< 


bring the greatest return upon each dollar of capital? Is there 
not some other way of accomplishing the purpose which, during 
the assumed life of the apparatus employed, will show a greater 
net return ? 

Of less magnitude, but none the less necessary to the smooth 
running of the plant, are the mechanical engineering problems 
encountered in selecting the moving machinery required, and in 
maintaining these machines in an efficient condition. For in- 
stance, the ratio of the water cylinders to the steam cylinders of 
the elevator pump should be the inverse of that for the oil-unload- 
ing pump, if the work in each case is to be done with good effi- 
ciency. The engines which drive the blowers for furnishing blast 
to the generators should be chosen after giving due considera- 
tion to reliability, thermal efficiency, first cost, and durability. 
The volume of business done by some particular gas company 
may be so small that it cannot afford the best apparatus in the 
market ; the interest item outweighs all others combined ; and the 
mechanical engineer recognizes this, and buys a cheap 10-H.P. 
blowing outfit that will last long enough, or until the business 
has grown sufficiently large to afford something better. But in 
large stations, when the horse-power involved may, often does, 
reach several hundred, the cost for interest and depreciation 
(even for the best that money can buy) is of less importance, com- 
pared with the cost of steam for operation ; and the most efficient 
blowing unit obtainable should be installed—due consideration 
being given to the questions of durability, possible obsolescence 
or inadequacy in the near future. This suggests one of the most 
puzzling problems of the mechanical engineer in the gas-works— 
namely, that of selecting the right-sized unit, whether it be an 
installation of coal-gas benches, a water-gas set, or a combination 
of both; whether he should recommend an increase of storage 
holder capacity or instal greater generating capacity; and 
whether, in case greater holder capacity is decided upon, it should 
be located near the generating plant or at a distance—in the 
latter case supplemented with a pumping plant and high-pressure 
mains. It is true that the solution of these questions involves 
also business judgment—for instance, in making extensions of 
plant. This can be done in smail successive instalments, each 
sufficing for a short time in the future, as growth of business 
shall demand. This, while conservative and safe, may result in 
ultimate high total capitalization, due to greater cost of succes- 
sive small extensions and changes. On the other hand, exten- 
sions may be made on a large scale, sufficing for a long time, at 
a much lower cost for a given capacity. But this subjects the 
business to the risk of heavy interest charges if its growth is not 
rapid, or to heavy replacement costs if improved apparatus be 
substituted for old. Sound judgment as to business prospects is 
here required ; but after its exercise there is equally important 
use for the knowledge and judgment of the engineer, even if much 
that is ordinarily called business judgment is not itself the appli- 
cation of mathematical or of engineering principles. 

Having designed and built a gas plant, with constant considera- 
tion of the result to be obtained, with an eye to thermal, mechan- 
ical, and labour efficiencies, with the least expenditure of money 
compatible with the utmost reliability and fair durability, the 
mechanical engineering problems of operating must be met. 
One of the most important of these is the quality of the raw 
materials. Since it is the business of the mechanical engineer to 
secure the greatest possible quantity of heat units and light units 
in the finished product for each dollar expended for raw material, 
it is important that he does not handicap himself at the start by 
purchasing inferior raw materials. Although there is a growing 
tendency towards the purchase of coal on the basis of its heat- 
value, still this practice is not by any means general; and it is 
customary for the engineer to purchase coal regardless of the 
percentage of fixed carbon, volatile combustible, ash, sulpbur, 
and water. How important a matter this is may be seen by refer- 
ence to two analyses given below of samples of coke which, when 
good, is an excellent gas-making fuel. Two analyses of bitu- 
minous steam coal are also given. 





























| CokE. | Steam Coat. 

No zr | No.2. \ No. 3. No. 4. 
Per Cent. | Per Cent. || Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Se ee ee ee ee ie I°5 0°73 12°71 
Volatile combustible . | 5°0 ae 17°43 28°62 
Sy ee eae | 15°O 5°0 4°63 20°78 
ae ae ee eee I‘o 0°5 0°62 3°69 
Fixed carbon | 64°0 goo 77°71 34°87 
| 100°O | 100°O | IOF*I2 100° 67 
B:Th.U. . . |; * | 15,178 8,840 
| 











Sample No. 1 had been exposed to heavy rains, or it had been 
flooded when quenched, was badly burnt off in the first place, 
and was the product from a seam of coal containing much ash 
and sulphur. From a mechanical engineering standpoint, only 
the fixed carbon is of certain value for making carburetted water 
gas. Consequently, the gas manager has actually paid 40 per 
cent. (o'9 + 0°64 = 1°4) more for his fuel in purchasing sample 
No. 1 than in purchasing sample No.2. Although he may not 
be able to control the dealers in the matter of the analysis of 
their coal, he is to some extent in command of the situation, 
owing to the fact that he may restrict his purchases to certain 
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coalfields where the quality is good and uniform. He may also 
insist upon proper methods of quenching, and upon the shipment 
of the coke in covered cars, or, tailing to be able to keep the coke 
dry en route, he may find it will pay to build sufficient storage at 
the-works to permit a partial drying-out under cover. 

One of the most troublesome problems to be met with in a gas- 
works is that of labour. It might be said that this is not particu- 
larly a mechanical engineering problem, since all employers of 
labour must encounter it. Still, it is more the problem of the 
mechanical engineer than of any other, because he is, by educa- 
tion and experience, best fitted to reduce the amount of human 
labour required; and this is what he is continually attempting to 
do by the adoption of labour-saving appliances—such as bucket 
elevators, belt conveyors, hydraulically operated valves and lifts, 
compressed-air drip-pumps, and mechanical stokers for coal-gas 
retorts and for the boilers. In this field of endeavour he has no 
competitor. In common with many of his mates in other indus- 
trial enterprises, the mechanical engineer in the gas-works has 
the problem of boiling water for making steam. No one will 
admit that this is, as a rule, intelligently and efficiently done 
to-day. And yet, knowing this, our practice and methods are not 
greatly different from what they were two thousand years ago. 
It is still believed that in boiler practice 50 per cent. excess air 
of combustion is necessary for best results; whereas, in almost 
every other form of combustion with which we are familiar 
science has reduced the necessary quantity of air to the theoretical 
amount. As illustrating the waste due to 50 per cent. excess air 
in the ordinary boiler efficiencies, it may be calculated that such 
a percentage of excess means an increase of 10 per cent. in the 
total fuel consumed. In the year 1909, there were used in the 
United States under boiler furnaces tor producing steam ap- 
proximately 340 million tons of coal. If this steam could have 
been produced by the combustion of coal with the theoretical 
amount of air, the saving would have been 34 million tons, which, 
at an average price of $3 per ton, would amount to $100,000,000. 
Which of our young mechanical engineers, who are now earning 
their spurs at their chosen profession, will undertake to stop this 
waste, and show us how to advance in the art of producing 
steam ? 

In a gas-works a large percentage of the cost of the finished 
product is incurred in the generator of the water-gas plant, or in 
the furnace of the coal-gas bench. Here the problem is the ap- 
parently simple one of the combustion of carbon at temperatures 
above 2000° Fahr. However, owing to impurities in the fuel— 
such as ash of variable fusion temperatures—extra complications 
are introduced, which make the operation extremely difficult. 
Clinkers (the bugbear of everyone who burns coal, sooner or later, 
as the operation continues) upset all nicely calculated adjust- 
ments; and, unless means and methods are adopted to vary the 
air and steam of combustion so as to bring about a readjustment, 
serious losses will result, both in efficiency of production and in 
the quality of the finished product. It is now that we find the 
mechanical engineer hard put to it; and it is only by combining 
his knowledge of the theory of combustion with his practical 
experience in doing things, that he is able to supply the demand for 
gas, and render the good service the community expects of him. 
Lack of such knowledge and practical resourcefulness must be 
compensated for by increased investment for spare machinery, 
making it still more difficult to obtain the desired profit. 

Many other interesting and important mechanical engineering 
problems might be mentioned, but enough has been said to in- 
dicate that the business of gas-making is largely the work of the 
mechanical engineer. Even the abstruse reactions within the 
coal-gas retort and the water-gas carburettor are not entirely out- 
side his field. Although they properly belong to the chemical 
engineer, still the education of the mechanical engineer of to-day 
fits him for such work, should he care to specializeinit. Indeed, 
so satisfactorily does the young mechanical engineer attack and 
master the work in a gas plant, that some gas companies have 
restricted additions to their engineering forces to this class, 

When we consider the immense amount of intelligent work 
which has been expended upon the engineering problems in a 
gas-works, it is not to be expected that any very great economies 
in manufacture will be made. What reductions in the cost of 
the finished product will be made will be accomplished by close 
attention to the small savings possible in increasing thermal and 
mechanical efficiencies and in the substitution of mechanical 
appliances for human labour. These are problems which will be 
solved only by the trained mechanical engineer. 











_ A reinforced concrete well lining 46 feet deep and 43°3 inches 
inside diameter, was recently sunk in Munich asa monolith. The 
concrete, it is stated in “ Beton und Eisen,” was 6°88 inches thick, 
except for the lowest 3°28 feet, in which the thickness was grad- 
ually increased to 8°8 inches at the base. The cutting ring was 
made of oak timber 4 inches thick and of the same size as the 
bottom of the concrete. The reinforcement consisted of five 
vertical channels in the centre of the concrete, banded with rings 
of } in. by 23 in. bars placed at intervals of 4 ft. 11 in. and bolted 
to the channels. This iron frame was put together exactly above 
the well site, and the concrete was moulded around it in layers 
3 ft. 3in. high. The cylinder was then lowered by excavating the 
soil below it. As each succeeding lift of concrete was added, 


“more earth was excavated, The entire operation occupied 160 
working days. 





COMPARISON OF BOLLING’S, HARDING'S, AND 
DREHSCHMIDT’S METHODS FOR DETER- 
MINING SULPHUR IN ILLUMINATING GAS. 


By H. P. Harpina and Cary Taytor. 


(From the ‘Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” 
September, 1910.) 

Randolph Bolling, the Chief Chemist of the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company, Sidney Mines, N.S., in suggesting the advis- 
ability of ascertaining the total sulphur in suction producer gas, 
used a wet oxidation method, in which he assumed that all the 
sulphur in the sulphur compounds is oxidized to sulphur dioxide. 
Bolling states that Bunte’s method could be used in analyzing 
illuminating gas which has been more or less purified; but that, 
with unpurified producer gas which contains sulphur in other 
than simple combinations (like hydrogen sulphide and carbon 
bisulphide), the method would fail to give all the sulphur. He 
also states that Drehschmidt’s method gives accurate results by 
completely oxidizing all the sulphur; but he objects to the 
method on account of the complexity of the apparatus used, and 
the difficulty of keeping the gas burning continuously in the 
Drehschmidt burner. 

The principle of Bolling’s method is the oxidation to sulphuric 
acid of the sulphur in the sulphur compounds present by means 
of a saturated solution of bromine in hydrochloric acid, and a 
gravimetric determination of the sulphur by precipitating and 
weighing it as barium sulphate. The apparatus consisted of a 
5-litre aspirator bottle, a thermometer, a barometer, and two 
500 c.c. capacity absorption bottles. 

The method, in detail, is as follows: The aspirator is filled 
with water and connected with the absorption bottles which are 
connected to the producer-gas main by means of a short length of 
pipe packed with loose asbestos fibre. The water is allowed to 
flow slowly from the aspirator, thereby drawing gas through the 
bromine solutions. The temperature and pressure are taken 
during the process. The contents of the absorption bottles are 
transferred to a 750 c.c. beaker, and the bromine completely 
removed from the bottles by washing with distilled water. Two 
grammes of sodium carbonate are then added to the solution, 
which is heated to boiling so as to drive off the excess of acid and 
water. The sulphur is precipitated as barium sulphate by adding 
to the diluted hot solution a 10 per cent. solution of barium 
chloride and boiling vigorously for thirty minutes. The barium 
sulphate is then dried, ignited, and weighed, and the sulphur 
determined by the following formula: 


gene oom 750°8 ., 273 t _ ' 273 +t 

S = 200°0 p 0°013748 X sia x Bf £ 729°47 X B—f’ 
in which the temperature of the gas f, the tension of water vapour 
at the temperature ¢#, B the barometric pressure, p the weight of 
the barium sulphate, and S the amount of sulphur in 100 cubic 
metres of the gas. 

The writers of this paper believed that-.purified coal gas con- 
tains more complex sulphur compounds than suction producer gas 
made from hard coal in a continuous automatic feed producer ; 
they believed Bunte’s method to be more efficient for determining 
the total sulphur in such producer gas than in purified coal gas; 
and they doubted the efficiency of Bolling’s method as applied to 
purified coal gas. This doubt led to determinations of the total 
sulphur in Minneapolis illuminating gas by both Bolling’s method 
and Harding’s modification of Drehschmidt’s method, and to a 
comparison of the efficiency of the two methods. 

Harding’s method and the apparatus used were those described 
by him in the “Journal of the American Chemical Society,” 
Vol. 28, p. 537, with the exception that only 0°5 c.c. of bromine 
was used, instead of 4 c.c. Drehschmidt’s original method was 
given in the “ Chemiker Zeitung” (1887). The principle of the 
method, as modified, is the combustion of the gas in a specially- 
constructed gas-burner within the body of a large retort, in the 
ptesence of bromine vapours; the aspiration of the products of 
combustion with some bromine vapours through a 5 per cent. 
solution of potassium carbonate ; and the precipitation of sulphur 
as barium sulphate. 

The apparatus, with the exception of the burner, is of the 
simplest construction, and can be set up at once in any working 
laboratory. The burner eliminates one of Bolling’s objections to 
the original Drehschmidt method. The Bolling process was 
slightly modified, so that it was possible to run under the same 
conditions as in the Harding method. Four cylinders of 150 c.c. 
capacity were used, in each of which were placed 120 c.c. of 
bromine water and 15 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
saturated with bromine. This gives the gas a longer column of 
solution to bubble through. The gas was aspirated through by 
means of a suction pump, after first passing through a wet meter 
and governor. Gas was drawn through till the first three solu- 
tions were nearly decolorized, leaving the fourth only slightly 
affected. This required about # cubic foot of gas. 

In the Bolling method, as described, only 5 litres of gas were 
used. As the Minneapolis illuminating gas is lowin sulphur con- 
tent, and as it was found that in using this amount a milligram 
difference in the weight of barium sulphate obtained made a 2 per 
cent. error, it was believed that better results could be obtained 
by using larger amounts of gas and more absorbent. 
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In each method the gas was passed through the same wet meter 
which had been used for several years for measuring the illu- 
minating gas for analysis, and through which gas had been passed 
several days so as to ensure complete saturation of the water. 

The amounts of gas used were reduced to standard conditions 
of temperature and pressure by the following formula: 


b-e 
V = V 60 (1 X 0003635 T) 
The results obtained were as follows: 
Pressure in 


Date. Temperature, Mitlimetres. Obs. Vol. 
Jan. 20,1909. . 20° re 748 2 cubic foot. 
SOR: Bs a ac EP oe 745 a aa 
ye 20° ee 741 oS see as 
a 21° os 743 Rx 3s is 
ot ae ar° os 744 Bs: ae 
_. i ee 23° a 744 a Bai tss see 

Grammes of Sulphur per 100 Cubic Feet. 
Harding. Bolling. Ratio. 
9°0360 5° 2884 I: 1'709 
10°2302 5° 6843 I: 1°801 
7°9555 5°2824 I: 1°506 
8*9620 5°4467 I: 1°647 
8° 3041 5°5886 1: 1°485 


9° 3067 2° 5° 7635 ss I: 1°615 
Two tests were made, using the original Bolling method to 
observe if the oxidation was complete in the modified process, 
with the following result : 
Pressure in 


Date. Temperature. SaiMiutetres: Obs. Vol. 
Feb. 10, 1909. . 24° “a 745 2 cubic foot. 
» «10 9 . . 24° o. 745 ake % ” ” 
ney: eee ee 22° as 743 oe Bice agg 
vie a 22° on 743 Be as Sb 
Grammes of Sulphur per 100 Cubic Feet. 
Ratio. 
Harding . 10°5978 ) Ps 
Bolling 7°7329) * oe 
Harding . 11°0433) par 
Bolling 8°7352) a armhg 


These results, as compared with the above, are within the limits 
of experimental error—showing complete oxidation. 

The sulphur content of the sodium carbonate and bromine was 
not determined; but as much more of each was used in the 
Bolling method than in the Harding method, if sulphur was pre- 
sent as impurities it would be in favour of the Bolling process. 

The same wet meter was used in each process, and the same 
amount of gas was employed in each determination, so that the 
error of absorption of any sulphur compounds was eliminated. 

The solution from the Bolling process gave considerable 
trouble in concentrating and precipitating the barium sulphate. 
It was difficult to remove the last trace of bromine, and the large 
amount of bromine present produced bumping difficult to control. 
It was necessary to evaporate nearly to dryness, and dilute the 
residue very much; and it was often necessary to reconcentrate 
and redilute, in order to precipitate the barium sulphate. Carry- 
ing the evaporation too far, decomposed some of the organic 
bromide compounds, and liberated bromine. During the process 
the bromine vapours attacked the rubber connections and tubing; 
and bromine products were deposited to such an extent in the 
suction-pump as to impair its efficiency. 

From these observations, it appears that Bolling’s process is 
insufficient for determining the total sulphur in a gas of such 
composition as Minneapolis illuminating gas. 








Association of Water Engineers. 


The Winter Meeting of the Association is to be held in the 
rooms of the Geological Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
on Friday and Saturday, the oth and 1oth prox., under the presi- 
dency of Mr. W. H. Humphreys, Assoc.M.Inst.,C.E., Engineer, 
Manager, and Secretary of the York Water Company. The pro- 
ceedings will commence at two o’clock on the former, and at 
half-past ten on the latter day. We learn from the circular issued 
by the Secretary (Mr. Percy Griffith), that the following papers 
have been promised for reading and discussion: “ Gauging and 
Recording the Flow of Streams,” by Mr. S. C. Chapman, 
M.Inst.C.E., Water Engineer to the Torquay Corporation; “The 
Advantages of Co-operation in Rural Water Supplies,” by Mr. 
F. Graham Fairbank, M.Inst.C.E., of York; and “ The Eliminat- 
ing Effect of Chlorine on the Bacteria of a River Water,” by Mr. 
Leslie C. Walker, Water Engineer to the Reading Corporation. 
On the first day, the paper submitted by Mr. E. Young Harrison 
at the summer meeting, on “ The Wellingborough Water-Works 
and Softening Plant,” will be discussed; and on the second day 
there will be the usual ballot for the election of the Council and 
officers for next year and for the admission of new members. 


Sterilization of Water by Ultra-Violet Light.—In 2 recent com- 
munication to the Paris Academy of Sciences, this subject was 
dealt with by MM. Urbain, Scal, and Feige. The water is caused 
to circulate spirally round a source of light in such a manner 
that with a flow of about 4500 gallons per hour it is exposed for 
three minutes to the rays. With this device, complete steriliza- 
tion of water has been obtained with an expenditure of 20 watts 
per 220 gallons. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
ALEXANDER,, A. E,; a communication from Fischer, M. H., of New 
York City. 

No. 22,074 ; Sept. 28, 1909. 

The principal object of this invention is “to so construct and arrange 
the lamp as to ensure a steady light and avoid all flickering.’’ 
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Alexander’s Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burner. 


To this end the lamp comprises (as shown) an arrangement of outer 
globe entirely closed except at the top, and an inner globe surrounding 
the mantle and open at the bottom ; the inner globe extending below 
the mantle and having its lower end restricted so that it is of less area 
than any other part. Inconjunction with this arrangement, above the 
inner globe, there is a chimney having its smallest area at its lower 
end, and with its upper end or outlet sufficiently unobstructed to ensure 
a greater area there than at any other portion of the chimney. The 
parts are all so constructed and arranged as to give the air and gases a 
substantially unobstructed passage from the point of ingress to the 
point of discharge. : 

The patentee utilizes what may be called an injector principle at the 
bottom of the inner globe, and again at the junction of the top of the 
inner globe and the superimposed discharge chimney. As a result, 
when the lamp is in operation outside air is being sucked into the outer 
globe, injected at an accelerated speed into and through the inner 
globe, and then the resulting mixture of gases is ejected from the top 
of the inner globe and out through the discharge chimney, also at an 
accelerated speed. 

The illustration, which embodies a preferred form of the invention, 
will be understood without further explanation. 


Preventing Deposits in Hydraulic Mains. 
CaTLING, J. T., of Plaistow, and Corner, F., of Peplar, E. 
No. 24,816; Oct. 28, 1999. 

The otject of this invention is to prevent a permanent deposit of 
carbon, tar, or the like in the hydraulic main by combining with the 
hydraulic an agitator in the base adapted to be actuated at suitable 
periods for the purpose of stirring up the contents and thus preventing 
any permanent settlement. 
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Catling and Corner’s Hydraulic Agitators. 


In the form of agitator shown, an endless chain, provided with 
projecting arms or scrapers, passes over sprocket wheels at the ends of 
the hydraulic main; the wheels at one end being loose upon the 
spindle, and those at the other end fixed. The end of the spindle is 
operated by a handle whereby the chain is travelled along the main 
and stirs up the contents. : 

In the case of a group of hydraulic mains, the projecting spindles 
would be provided with sprocket wheels coupled together by an endless 
chain whereby all the agitators of the group would be actuated at one 





operation. 
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Machining Minimises Maintenance 


When we led the way, years ago, in standardization, the 
result we worked for was not mere interchangeability on paper, 


but 


interchangeability ensured by method 
and careful machining. 





Our parts are not rough castings, so 
badly made that they will fit one stove 
as well—or rather, as ill—as another. 


Every part is a perfect machined job. 
It fits any one of the thirty stoves like 
a part of a gun, without touch of tool. 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 


The Pioneers of Interchangeability 
and Standardization 
in the Gas Stove-Industry, 


ESSEX WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 





This One Set of Parts is common to 30 distinct Stoves. 
259 


WILTON’S SULPHATE or AMMONIA PLANT 
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General View of Plant from Outlet of Hydraulic Main to Inlet of Purifiers for Coolinz, Removing Tar, Tar Fog, Naphthalene, 
and Ammonia as Sulpha‘e. 


NO WASTE LIQUORS. NO DEVIL LIQUOR. 
NO LOSS OF AMMONIA. FINE WHITE SALT. 
WATER WASHING DISPENSED WITH. LESS LABOUR. 
LESS APPARATUS. LESS COST. 


Particulars on Application to— 


Tue GHEMIGAL ENGINEERING CO.,& WILTON'’S PATENT FURNACE CO., 


HENDON, LONDON, N.W. 
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GEMS OF GAS-FIRE ART. 








Artistically Perfect and Scientifically Correct. 


THE WILSON GAS FIRES 


| “IDOL”... “ELITE.” 
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Te. 


No. 1 (with Copper Reflector), from 21s. 
No. 2 (with Copper Reflector and Duplex Burner and Tap), from 29s. 
No. 3 ( ” ” ” )» from 32s. 


Outstanding Features. 








REVERSIBLE DUPLEX BURNER—WILSONS’ PATENTED. 
REVERSIBLE DUPLEX GAS TAP <— 
COPPER REFLECTOR - ss 
UPRIGHT FLUE—Direct Outlet, draws all Products and is Absolutely Healthy. 
DOUBLE “DOUBLE” FUEL—WILSONS’. 

i INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS ° 


33 


iia I ala 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLETS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Order now from— 


If you want WILSONS & MATHIESONS, LTD., 


CARLTON WORKS, 


the “GEMS” ARMLEY, LEEDS. 


London Show-Rooms: 76, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Regulating the Lighting and Extinguishing of Gas. 
Harris, H. W., of St. John’s, Kent. 
No. 25,101; Nov. I, 1909. 


This apparatus is said to have been devised for regulating the light- 
ing and extinguishing of gas supplied to a street-lamp or to a group of 
burners, “to reduce the cost of manufacture by means of a construc- 
tion wherein the parts may be assembled with greater facility than 
heretofore, to simplify the arrangement of the mechanism whereby to 
facilitate adjustments and repairs, and generally to render the sections 
of the apparatus more accessible than in previous constructions.” 











Harris’s Street Lamp Lighter and Extinguisher. 


The mechanism employed is of the kind in which a time-movement 
section and a motor-mechanism section are controlled by a single 
driving spring common to both sections; and instead of mounting the 
two sections together with their common driving spring between a 
single pair of frame plates, the sections are mounted between inde- 
pendent pairs of frame plates, and the common driving spring is 
arranged in a barrel between the pairs of plates which are removably 
supported upon pillars. 

The apparatus is substantially of the class described in patent 
No. 9552 of 1903 and No. 14,879 of 1904; and in one form the time 
mechanism section is arranged between a pair of circular frame plates 
situated in the rear of the usual rotary and fixed dials and separated 
by pillars to which the frame plates are secured so as to constitute 
“an independent and separable element of the apparatus,” 

The motor-mechanism section is similarly mounted between a second 
pair of circular frame plates, also separated by, and attached to, pillars. 
The frame plates are arranged co-axially in rear of the time-movement 
section ; and the pillars supporting the frame plates of the motor move- 
ment section are extended forwardly of the section and take into 
apertures formed in the rear plate of the pair of time-movement 
section frame plates—suitably spaced shoulders or collars upon the 
pillars serving to maintain an interval between the two sections when 
assembled. 

In the interval between the two sections, the spring barrel containing 
the common driving spring is mounted by means of its arbor being 
carried in bearings formed in or upon the rear plate of the time move- 








ment frame plates and the front plate of the motor movement frame | 


plates respectively ; and engagement with the spring barrel and main- 
spring arbor and the respective movements is effected by a pinion 
carried by a shaft projecting from each movement through an aperture 
in its respective frame plate and engaging with the toothed periphery 
of the spring barrel and a gear wheel operatively connected with the 


main spring arbor by means of the usual pawl and ratchet winding | 


mechanism, 
The illustration shows the above described form of the apparatus in 


(1) front elevation with the cover plate removed and showing the | 


rotary and stationary dials and the operating pins whereby the valve 


mechanism controlling the supply of gas is actuated ; (2) a side eleva- | 
tion of the apparatus; (3) a front elevation of the mechanism taken | 
immediately behind the dial plates; and (4) a side elevation, partly | 


in section, showing the assemblage of the mechanism as contained 
within the casing. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners and Lamps. 
GriasBy, W. R., of Highgate Road, N.W. 
No. 25,862; May 5, 1910. 
With many inverted incandescent burners, the patentee says, the 


chief object aimed at is to prevent the (so-called pure) inlet air from 
Coming into contact with, and being affected by, the products of com- 


bustion arising from the gas burning in the mantles ; and his invention | 


“ provides a clear and definite means by which this object is attained 
without an elaborate arrangement of chimneys, shields, &c.” 


Instead of a number of apertures for the air, there is (as shown) only — 


one inlet into which a removable tube fits at an angle of 45°—claimed 
to be “an absolutely new principle in connection with inverted burners, 
for though air-tubes have been used before in connection with regenera- 
tive lamps, the use of this single removable tube leading at an angle 
of 45° to a closed chamber has never yet been adopted.” Inall former 
incandescent burners involving the use of two or more air-tubes, the 
several tubes counteract each other, with a total effect opposite to that 
produced by this proposed single tube. 

By means of this arrangement, a lamp can be made in which the 


i 


burners can be fitted in the centre of it with a direct outlet for the pro- 
ducts of combustion, and fitted at the same time with an air-supply 
entirely free from the combustion products. 








~< 2 
coe ee a 
Grigsby’s Inverted Gas-Burner and Lamp. 


The lamp shown is fitted with two burners ; and the principles in- 
volved apply equally to any number of burners. The same arrange- 
ment is said to be equally satisfactory when fitted in a lamp which is 
not intended to be exposed to rain or outside air, and which only 
requires one centre chimney. The same principle, again, applies to 
burners (not necessarily fitted in lamps) arranged to take a globe-holder 
or any other contrivance of the kind. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
Rose, A., and Bettamy, W., of Birmingham, and Dotpuin, J., of 
Smethwick. 
No. 22,659 ; Oct. 5, 1909. 

This invention has reference to a dust-trap to be applied to incan- 
descent gas-burners immediately above the gas-inlet nozzle of the 
bunsen burner, so as to catch any dust in the gas and prevent it pass- 
ing down and choking the small holes in the gas-nozzle. The dust- 
trap comprises a piece of gauze, preferably formed to a cup shape and 
adapted to fit or wedge within a central tapered cavity formed ina non- 
rotatable plug mounted in a body fixed abovethe burner. In addition, 
the plug has a pin attached to it which is adapted to enter a slot in the 


body for the purpose of ensuring the plug taking its correct position in 
the body. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners. 
Kost, K, F. M., of Ulm, Germany. 
No. 29,452; Dec. 16, 1909. 


This invention has for its object to automatically maintain a con- 
stant supply of gas to inverted incandescent light burners. 








Kost’s Self-Regulating Inverted Burner. 


The regulating valve consists essentially of a hollow cylindrical part 
A screwed into the upper fittings of the globe-carrier ; gas being ad- 
mitted to the chamber thus formed by a passage B. The gas thence 
flows through a nozzle C—being regulated by a cone-pointed spindle 
D, which protrudes into the nozzle. The spindle (brass) is adjustable 
by screwing into A, while the nozzle part C is made of iron or other 
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material having a smaller co-efficient of expansion when heated than 
the spindle E. 

The gas, after flowing through the regulating valve, passes into the 
burner-tube U (leading to the burner-head V) forming a chamber in 
which the gas is mixed with air entering through the passages E, and 
consequently considerably preheated. 

The form of the burner-head is immaterial ; but it is found desirable, 
says the patentee, to furnish it with ribs on the outside and sometimes 
on the inside, so as to provide a large radiating surface which will 
prevent the head becoming excessively hot. 

The mantle-holder (of the usual type) consists of a supporting ring 
H, adjustable as regards height by being screwed on the outside of the 
burner-tube. The spindle covers more or less the nozzle gap C ; and 
as the co-efficient of expansion of brass is greater than that of iron (of 
which the nozzle consists), there is a tendency during the continuous 
heating of these parts for the passage at U to be gradually closed, 
whereby the supply of gas is reduced. In the case of high pressure, 
the brass spindle becomes warmer, and, notwithstanding the gas pres- 
sure, it again permits comparatively less gas to pass through. 


Obtaining Mineral Fat or Grease from Coal Tar. 
SavvaGEoT, S. J., of Chaumont, France. 
No. 442; Jan. 7, 1910. Date claimed under International Convention, 
Jan. 20, 1909. 

This invention relates to a process for obtaining mineral fat or 
grease, carbon, and combustible gases (the latter two being, however, 
merely bye-products) by the distillation of coal tar, coke-dust, quick- 
lime, and water. For this purpose, an intimate mixture is made in the 
following proportions: 100 parts of coke dust, 50 of coal tar, 5 of quick- 
lime, and 15 of water. The mixture is distilled in suitable apparatus 
at from 800° to ro0oo°C. With a distillation lasting four, hours, the 
following products are obtained from the mixture: 22'5 kg. of mineral 
grease or fat, 130 kg. of carbon, and 16 cubic metres of combustible 
gases. The quantity of quicklime in the mixture may be increased up 


to about 70 per cent. of the coke dust used, if fats lighter in colour are 
to be obtained on distillation. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

25,800.—FRAME, W. J., “ Exhausting or extracting air, gas, or 
vapour,” Nov. 7. 

25,813.—SouTHEy, A. W., “ Manufacture of gas.” Nov. 7. 

25,823.—GREEN, J., ‘ Gas hardening and tempering stove.” Nov. 7. 

25,825.— Harrop, F. A., “ Incandescent bodies or mantles.” Nov. 7. 

25,827.—Dor-DELatTtreE, E., “ Protecting the operatives of gas- 
producers.” Nov. 7. 

25,829.—F Rank Love, Limitep, Love, F., Exxiott, G. H., “ Draw- 
off taps for water or other liquids.” Nov. 7. 

25,849.—CARPENTER, C. C., “ Gas-fires.” Nov. 7. 

25,854.—JosEpH, W. O., “ Air-gas producing apparatus.” Nov. 7. 

25,876.—FiELp, G. K., “ Gas or liquid fuel burners.” Nov. 7. 

25,882-3.—HENRI, V., HELBRONNER, A., and RECKLINGHAUSEN, M., 
‘“« Destroying bacteria in water supply systems.” Nov. 7. 

25,892.—Hor.inctTon, W. H., “ Gas-ovens.” Nov. 8. 

25,9043-—BENNnNeET, J. H., “ Gas-meters.” Nov. 8. 

es W., and Mann, M. F., “ Pipe couplings or joints.” 

ov. 8. 

25,992.—NortH, R. B., and Tuompson, C. H., “ Indicating the rate 
of flow of liquids or fluids.” Nov. 8. 

25,996.— Russet, A. C., and J. H., “ Lamps.” Nov. 8. 

25,999.—BEnnis, E., and Bissy, J., “ Conveyors.’’ Nov. 9. 

26,013.—OrmME, T. A., Lezs, J. S., and Meters LimitTED, “ Wet 
gas-meters.’’ Nov. 9. 

26,021.—RoBINSON Bros., LimiTEpD, and Rosinson, H. W., “ Con- 
Langeag and heating of tar for the purpose of road construction.’’ 

Ov. 9. 

26,058.—ARMSTRONG, J., ‘“‘ Coke-ovens, gas-producers, &c.” Nov. 9. 

26,072.—BickErToN, H. N., Braptey, H. W., and Crerk, D., 
* Gas-producers.” Nov. 9. 

26,109.—WELDon, H., Lounp, J. A., and Atkinson, T. N., “ Incan- 
descence mantles.’’ Nov. 9. 

26,114.—TuHompson, W. P., “ Adjusting the valves of hydrocarbon 
pumps.’’ A communication from Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurn- 
berg A.G. Nov. 9. 

26,156.—CHIPPERFIELD, W. H., and Straneways, G. E. A., “ Appa- 
ratus for compressing gas or air, or for the production and compres- 
- of hydrocarbon vapours for lighting and heating purposes.” 

Ov. 10. 

26,161.—Wricut, W., ‘‘ Lamps or lanterns.’’ Nov. ro. 
Platina J. F., and Asapy, J., “ Gas analysis apparatus.” 

Ov. Io. 


26,186.—YatTEs, H. J., “Atmospheric or bunsen gas-burners.” 

Nov. ro. 

; 26,191.—JULIUS PINTSCH AxtT.-Ges., “ Alternately lighting and ex- 

Soong the main and bye-pass flames of railway-carriage lamps.” 
Ov. Io. 


26,242.—SIMMANCE, J. F., and Axapy, J., “ Recording gas calori- 
meters.” Nov. 11. 


26,254.—JoNEs, A. O., ‘ Conveyance of the coked charges from coke- 
ovens.”’ Nov. 11. 
26,258.—Boscu, R., “ Ball-and-socket joint.’’ Nov. 11. 
ay 2 lial C. H., and Witsuir, J., ‘‘ Pipe couplings.’’ 
Ov. II. 
laa J.,and ANDERSON, J., “ Prepayment mechanism.” 
Ov. II. 


_ 26,316.—Downgs, A. E., “ Toasters for use in conjunction with gas- 
rings.” Nov. 12. 








The Heckmondwike Urban Council have given notice of their in- 
tention to sue the Dewsbury and Heckmondwike Water Board and 


certain members for damages unless the chalk treatment of the water 
supply is at once discontinued. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


Gas Companies (Standard Burner) Bills. 


S1r,—You will be glad to hear that these Bills went through un- 
opposed to-day. The promoters would esteem it a favour if you would 
insert a line in the “ JouRNAL” to this effect,and take advantage of 
the opportunity to thank any company, other than the promoting 
companies, who have interested themselves in the matter to obtain 
support. : 

5, Victoria Street, S.W., Nov. 15, 1910. R. W. Coorgr anp Sons. 


_ 
—> 


The Spiral Guiding of Gasholders. 


Sir,—It is now twenty three years since I made and patented the 
invention of the spiral-guided gasholder, which I believe was first 
brought to the notice of the gas profession in the columns of the 
“« JOURNAL.” 

I am forcibly reminded of this flight of time, and also of the greatly 
altered attitude towards my invention, which has taken place in the 
interim, by perusing the description and illustrations of the completed 
new bolder for the town of Oldham, published in your issue of the 8th 
inst. I suppose, Sir, the younger generation of gas engineers have very 
little conception of the criticism and opposition bestowed upon my 
views on gasholder construction in those days. My contemporaries 
will remember that some of the critics went so far as to express the 
belief that even a single-lift holder of this kind would be a dangerous 
edifice, which a very modest puff of wind would overturn. Indeed, I 
found it politic to advocate that the earlier structures should be re- 
stricted in height to about two-thirds of the base diameter. In time, 
however, three-lift holders were erected, then four lifts, without the 
dire results so confidently predicted by certain would-be authorities. 
Now we see, not only a four-lift holder projected ; but one having a 
height greater than its complete diameter. 

How many spiral holders are now in existence in various parts of 
the world, I have no means of knowing; but I am aware that the 
number is very great, and that licenses were granted in some foreign 
countries, and holders were erected under the patent, for which no 
royalties ever reached the patentees. 

I think therefore, Sir, I may fairly congratulate myself that I have 
lived to see the complete triumph, in principle, of my invention, In 
detail, I yet hope to make further improvements by simplification, 
which have not yet been hit upon by others, although—like various 
details already adopted—these were produced on my drawing-board 
over twenty years ago. It would, indeed, appear that I have all 
through been a little before my time. 

But if I have not received all the material benefits or sentimental 
recognitions I might fairly be entitled to expect, I trust I may be 
pardoned for expressing the satisfaction I feel, in my old age, that my 
early theories are now, by practical working on a world-wide scale, 
demonstrated to have been perfectly correct. 

Manchester, Nov. 16, 1910. 





WIL.L1AM Gapp. 





Burner Adjustment. 


S1r,—The discussion at the Illuminating Engineering Society re- 
ported last week brings to the front once again the question of the 
necessity for, under present conditions, the adjustment and readjust- 
ment of burners. Personally, I am of opinion, after experience of 
both kinds of lighting, that the superior quality of the light obtain- 
able from an incandescent mantle outweighs all advantages of either 
convenience or decorativeness that may be possessed by electricity ; 
and I am convinced that, if it were possible to ensure that the supply 
of gas could be invariable in respect of composition and pressure—at 
any rate within such limits as to remove any necessity for adjustment 
of burners by the consumer—a very long step would have been made 
towards removing a disadvantage which, I feel sure, is responsible for 
some dissatisfaction and complaint on the part of consumers, and would 
further lessen the comparatively small measure of success that elec- 
tricity has achieved. 

Of course, it is difficult, where the gas supplied is a mixture of water 
gas and coal gas, to ensure that the mixture shall be uniform with 
respect to the quantity of air required for complete combustion ; but 
it is surely possible to confine the variation within narrower limits 
than is at present sometimes the case. It is not uncommon in certain 
districts I have in mind for incandescent burners to require readjust- 
ment daily, and for non-adjustable burners in gas-cooking devices to 
light-back or burn badly. Variation in pressure can, and ought to 
be, confined within narrow limits. Nothing militates against the use 
of gas so much as the lack of sufficient pressure to allow gas-fires to be 
used without affecting the lighting efficiency of the burners in use at the 
same time ; while many people find it a nuisance to have to readjust the 
gas supply to a burner several times in the course of an evening. 

From the point of view of the commercial success of gas supply, 
these matters are of infinitely greater importance than minor variations 
in the efficiency of appliances, or even a reduction of price; and I am 
exceedingly glad to see that the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
who so often led the way under Sir George Livesey’s direction, are, 
under his able successor, attempting to deal adequately with these im- 
portant matters. It will be interesting, when the experience is avail- 
able, to learn how the burner devised by Mr. Carpenter behaves with a 
gas containing a percentage of water gas. With the means now at our 
command for increasing pressure in trunk mains, and with the other 
resources at our disposal, it should be possible to remove all grounds 
for dissatisfaction on account of the variability of the supply afforded. 


Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., ARTHUR VALON. 
Nov, 18, 1910. 
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Mr. Johns’ Paper on Ammonia Recovery. 

S1r,—Will you permit me to point out a slight error in Mr. Johns’ 
interesting paper published in the last number of the ‘‘ JourNAL’’? 
The illustration on p. 490, showing (fig. 1) a tar-washer, which is 
applicable also to naphthalene extraction, and referred to in the same 
paper as ‘‘ Kirkham’s ‘ Standard’ Washer,” should not be so described. 
The apparatus shown is one of which I am part-patentee; Messrs. 
Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler, Limited, having had sole licence to 
sell since the date of patent grant. The correct description, therefore, 
should have been ‘* Chandlers’ ‘ Standard’ Washer,”’ vide specification 
No. 11,825 of rgor (“ JouRNAL,”’ Vol. LXXIX., p. 1689). 

Balham, Nov. 17, 1910. SAMUEL B. CHANDLER. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FURTHER PROGRESS OF PRIVATE BILLS. 











Both Houses of Parliament re-assembled last Tuesday after the 
recess. The most important event to be recorded on the first day was 
the third reading in the House of Commons, without opposition, of 
the three Gas-Burner Bills. They were returned to the House of 
Lords on Friday, and the amendments made in them were considered 
and agreed to. They now only await the Royal Assent. 

In the House of Lords on Wednesday, a Bill was introduced to con- 
firm a Provisional Order applied for by the Dundee Gas Commissioners 
to obtain authority to raise further money to the extent of £65,000 for 
the purposes of the gas undertaking, and various other powers in regard 
thereto. The Bill was read the first time ; deemed, pursuant to the 
Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1899, to have been read 
a second time and reported from the Committee ; and ordered for third 
reading last night. The Warrington Corporation Bill, which has 
passed the House of Commons, was read a second time and committed 
on Thursday. 

In the House of Commons, on Friday, Mr. Lees Smith, the Member 


for Northampton, gave notice of a Bill to further amend the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882. 


FURTHER AMALGAMATION OF GAS COMPANIES 
IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





Important Proposal by the Gaslight and Coke Company. 

The Gaslight and Coke Company have given notice of their intention 
to apply to Parliament next session for authority to amalgamate with 
the Barking and the Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford Gas Com- 
panies, or to acquire the undertakings of these Companies. 


The Bill to be promoted will make provisions with respect to the 
capital of the amalgamated Companies in the event of ama!gamation, 
define the rights of the holders of the capital of the several Companies, 
and, if thought fit, provide for and authorize and require the exchange 
of the stocks, shares, or securities of any of the said Companies for the 
stocks, shares, or securities of any other of them. It will also prescribe 
the consideration (whether in stocks, shares, or other securities of the 
Gaslight Company or in cash, or partly in such stocks, shares, or securi- 
ties and partly in cash) to be paid by the Gaslight Company to the two 
Companies for any such sale and transfer; make provisions for and 
with respect to the allocation of such consideration among the holders 
of stocks or shares of the two Companies ; and, if thought fit, provide 
for the vesting in the holders thereof of stocks, shares, or securities 
of the Gaslight Company ; require the holders to accept these, together 
with any sum payable, under the provisions of the intended Act, in 
cash, in substitution, either wholly or in part, for the stocks, shares, or 
securities of the two Companies held by them, and make provision with 
respect to holders of debentures, debenture stock, mortgages, or other 
charges of the two Companies, and, if thought fit, to empower the Gas- 
light Company to redeem, discharge, or pay these off by the issue of 
debentures, debenture stock, or mortgages of the Gaslight Company, 
or by the payment of such pecuniary consideration as may be specified 
or provided tor. 

It is proposed to extend the existing limits of supply of the Gaslight 
Company by adding thereto the areas comprising the limits of the two 
other Companies, and to enable the Gaslight Company to supply gas 
therein and open streets and roads ; also to extend and apply to the 
enlarged undertaking of all or any of the provisions of the existing 
enactments relating to all the Companies or any of them, and authorize 
the Gaslight Company to exercise and enjoy all or any of the other 
powers, rights, privileges, and exemptions of the other Companies. In 
particular, the Bill will or may make applicable to the extended under- 
taking the provisions of the Acts of or relating to the Gaslight Com- 
pany with respect to the illuminating power of gas supplied, the burner 
to be used in testing such gas, the sliding-scale of price and dividend, 
the standard price for gas, and other matters incidental thereto, and 
will or may make all such provisions as may be thought fit with respect 
to the actual price to be charged for gas supplied within the enlarged 
area, and authorize the fixing, for such period as may be specified in 
the Bill or prescribed by Parliament, of such actual price, whether for 
public or private lighting or for any other purpose, at different rates in 
the several areas now forming the limits of supply of the three Com- 
panies respectively. Provision will be made that any differential price 
to be charged in the areas now forming the limits of the two Companies 
shall not be taken into account in ascertaining the rate of dividend 
payable by the Gaslight Company upor their ordinary stock under the 
provisions applicable to that Company with respect to the sliding-scale 
of price and dividend. The provisions of the Acts of the Barking and 
Chigwell Companies relating to the testing of the gas supplied in their 
respective areas are to be repealed, altered, or amended. 








The Bill will provide for the transfer to the Gaslight Company 
of all or any of the officers and servants of the two other Companies, 
sanction the settlement of the terms of their employment and the com- 
pensation and gratuities to be granted to the officers and servants 
removed from office, make provision for the payment of compensation 
to the Directors and Auditors, and provide for the dissolution of the 
two Companies. 

The other provisions of the Bill include authority to form renewal 
and special purposes funds; deal with the existing insurance fund of 
the Gaslight Company; and exempt engines, meters, stoves, &c., on 
hire from distress, notwithstanding that they are fixed to the premises 
in which they may be situated. It is proposed to convert into ordinary 
stock of the Gaslight Company all or any of the existing convertible 
“A” 5 per cent. preference stock, first, second, and third issues, of the 
Company, and to authorize and require the holders of such preference 
stock to accept in lieu thereof, or in substitution therefor, such amounts 
of ordinary stock as may be specified in the Bill. But, instead of such 
conversion, the Bill may, if thought fit, provide for and authorize the 
compulsory purchase by the Gaslight Company of the above-named 
preference stock, at such price and on such terms and conditions as 
may be specified in the Bill or prescribed by Parliament. The Bill 
will provide for fixing the remuneration of the Secretary of the Gas- 
light Company by the Directors of the Company, and for increasing 
that of the Auditors. The promoters will seek authority to supply gas 
in bulk outside the limits, and to lay mains and pipes in streets not 
dedicated to the public use; they will also ask for powers with respect 
to pipes and fittings between their mains and the consumers’ meters, 
the prescription of the size and nature of such fittings, and the use of 
anti-fluctuators on gas-engines. Authority will likewise be sought to 
apply their existing funds to the purposes of the intended Act, and to 
raise additional capital. The intended Act will vary and extinguish 
all rights and privileges which would interfere with its objects, and 
confer those which may be necessary, Certain Acts are to be incor- 
porated, amended, or repealed. 








Extensions by the Cinderford Gas Company, Limited. 


The Cinderford Gas Company are putting down the latest form 
of carbonizing plant; and the building, which will contain a bench of 
three settings of retorts, is well advanced ; the contractors for the whole 
work being Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Limited, of Manchester. The 
Company are also erecting a waggon-weighing machine. These im- 
provements—including new scrubbing plant, &c., previously erected— 
will represent an outlay of some £2000. On the completion of the 
extensions, the Company will be able to meet the wishes of many of the 
inhabitants of Ruspidge by extending the gas supply to the bottom of 
that district. It is intended to lay down a 5-inch main to Ruspidge 
valley, and the work will be proceeded with next spring. The length 
of the main will be some 3500 yards, and the cost of the various connec- 
tions, meters, &c., to the houses will probably represent an outlay of a 
further £2000. 





Complaints as to Electric Lighting at Sandown. 


At a recent meeting of the Sandown Urban District Council, Mr. 
Way called attention to the bad lighting of the High Street. He said 
one day the previous week six electric arc lights out of seven were not 
burning. Ontwo nights the lamp was out at one of the most dangerous 
corners in the town. It did not appear to him that the Electric Light 
Company cared anything about the lighting of the streets. All they 
seemed to want to do was to get as much money as they could, and 
then ask that the penalty should not be inflicted because the lights had 
not been out for long. Three arc lamps were out one after the other ; 
and had it not been for the brilliancy of the tradesmen’s shops, the 
High Street would have been as dark as any country lane. He moved 
that a very strong letter should be sent to the Company, complaining 
of the manner in which they had lighted the streets lately ; and he 
asked the Surveyor to tell them the number of lamps that were out 
during the previous fortnight. Mr. Board, in seconding the motion, 
said the Electric Light Company were simply “fooling” with the 
lighting—or rather the non-lighting—of the town. There wasscarcely 
a night when all seven of the arc lights in the High Street would be 
found aglow ; and on the previous Sunday night it was so dark that 
one could not see which was the causeway and which was the road. 
He thought it was high time that some stringent measures should be 
taken to make the Company act in accordance with their contract. 
The Chairman (Major W. T. Arnell) said the members of the Council 
who were favourable to electric lighting were of the same opinion. 
The Surveyor (Mr. L. G. Dashper) stated, in answer to the question 
put by Mr. Way, that during the past month he had had 24 notices of 
lamps being out—some of them being for ten lamps and others for six, 
five, two, and one. The motion was agreed to. 





Newly-Tarred Roads.—A recent County Court decision is of in- 
terest in connection with the liability of highway authorities for acci- 
dents on newly-tarred roads. According to the “ Contract Journal,” a 
cyclist fell on such a road, and claimed damages for negligence ; 
alleging that he was covered with tar. He admitted that his speed 


‘might be about ten miles an hour, and that he had passed over other 


portions of the roads which had been tar-sprayed but afterwards 
sanded. The work was not completed where the accident happened, 
and plaintiff’s case was that there was no indication of the fact ; the 
defence was contributory negligence. The Judge said he had to ask 
himself what a reasonable and prudent man would have done in the 
circumstances. The moment he came to the spot, plaintiff had every 
reason to suppose the tar was there, and there was even astrip of liquid 
tar alongside him. The public now expected highway authorities to 
tar the roads to lay the dust, and everyone knew that when first applied 
it was to a certain extent dangerous. By the exercise of prudence and 
reasonable caution, the accident might have been avoided. The action 
was therefore dismissed, with costs. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ACTION FOR TRADE LIBEL. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Thursday, Nov. 17. 
(Before Mr. Justice WARRINGTON.) 
B. Cars vy. Bland Light Syndicate, Limited. 


This was an action brought against the above-named Syndicate 
for trade libel. 


Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., Mr. Cave, K.C., and Mr. R. REEVE (in- 
structed by Messrs. Harris, Chetham, and Cohen) appeared for the 
plaintiff; Mr. CLauson, K.C., and Mr. O. THompson (instructed by 
Messrs. Spyer and Son) represented the defendants. 

Mr. BuckmasTER, in opening the case, said the action might be 
divided into two branches—one trade libel, the other the statutory 
right to prevent the allegation that certain articles were sold in in- 
fringement of patent rights, when the person making the allegation was 
not taking any steps to assert those rights. In the present case, there 
were, in fact, not any toassert. The defendant Company dealt in gas- 
lighting accessories ; and the plaintiff carried on a similar class of 
business. There was a maker of gas-burners in Hamburg—Mr. Wil- 
helm Schmitz—whose goods seemed to be much sought after in 
England; and in August, 1908, the defendants entered into an agree- 
ment with him under which they obtained the exclusive right of selling 
his burners in England for one year—the minimum quantity to be 
taken being 15,000. Samples were to be submitted, and all burners 
were to be stamped ‘‘ Bland.” This agreement came to an end on 
July 15, 1909. Mr. Schmitz thereupon came to England to see if he 
could find someone else to take up the agency. He saw the plaintiff, 
and arranged to sell him 3000 burners. The plaintiff obtained certain 
of them, and proceeded to sell them, not under the name of the 
Bland burner, but as the “Venus’’ or ‘ Shell” burner—never 
attempting to use the name of defendants, or appropriate it as a 
description of the burners. Probably the defendants got into com- 
munication with Mr. Schmitz. At any rate, they entered into another 
arrangement with him in December, 1909, for the exclusive right to 
sell his manufactures in England; undertaking to purchase 35,000 
burners in the first year and 30,000 in the second, at certain prices. 
It was very curious that after the earlier agreement the defendants 
should have written to a customer of the plaintiffs: ‘“‘ We feel confident 
that a firm of your standing will not give encouragement to a foreign 
made and pirated burner, but would do your utmost to uphold fair 
play, and help us to substantiate our English patent rights.” He 
should submit, when the evidence had been called, that the plaintiff 
was entitled to the protection of the Statute against threats, and also 
to an injanctlon and damages for trade libel. On this point he cited 
Thomas v. Williams (14 C.D.). 


Friday, Nov. 18. 


Mr. BuckmastTER this morning further referred to the above-named 
case, and resumed his narrative of what had occurred. He said that 
soon after the plaintiff commenced selling the Schmitz burners he 
found there was an interference with his customers by defendants, 
who were going round and saying, as they said in the letter he had 
previously read, that this was a pirated, cheap, foreign-made burner, 
and not the Bland, but presumably a cheap imitation of it. The fact 
was it was the Bland burner, though not so named. These statements 
seriously prejudiced the plaintiff in his business, Having harassed the 
plaintiff in this way, the defendants resumed the agency for Schmitz, 
to which they attached so much importance that they backed his bills 
for a considerable sum as a consideration for getting the exclusive 
agency for fourteen years. He submitted that, under section 36 of the 
Patent and Designs Act, 1907, the plaintiff was entitled to an injunction 
restraining the threats. Oa Sept. 2, 1909, a letter was sent to the 
plaintiff by the defendants’ Patent Agents in these terms: 


Our clients, the Bland Light Syndicate, Limited, whose registered address 
is 29, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C., have consulted us with reference 
to the infringement of their patents and designs relating to inverted gas- 
burners, which patents and designs our clients have reason to believe are 
now being copied by certain importers of gas-burners. It would appear 
that two of the British patents and three of their registered designs in parti- 
cular are being copied; and as these patents and the designs have been 
granted under the Patent and Designs Act, 1907, the strongest possible proof 
(apart from actual legal action) of their validity has been established. The 
Directors of the Bland Light Syndicate, Limited, have decided to carefully 
watch for any infringement of their rights by importers, or by the wholesale 
or by the retail distributors ; and it must not be forgotten that any firm or indi- 
vidual vending a patented or registered article procured from others than the 
patentee or his agents is liable to an action for damages. The Bland Light 
Syndicate, Limited, are anxious to maintain the very pleasant relations they 
now have with their numerous customers. But it is imperative that they 
protect their rights; and it is obviously necessary they must protect their 
customers from competition by others, who, alleging they are selling Bland 
burners, are in reality offering an inferior article, both as regards workman- 
ship : nd quality of material, and a direct infringement of the Bland burner, 


Correspondence then ensued between the plaintiff and some of his 
customers, among others, with Mr. Gratrix, of Manchester. 

Extracts from this correspondence having been read, the following 
evidence was called. 

Mr. George Brooks said he was a Director of Samuel Gratrix, Jun., 
and Bros., Limited, who dealt in gas-lighting accessories. In the 
autumn of 1909, they had from the plaintiff a few samples of gas- 
burners, of which the one produced was a specimen. [This was 
marked “G.B.:”] On the 3rd of September, he received the circular 
from Messrs. Bromhead and Co. [marked “ G.B,?”] which had been 
read by Counsel in his opening. Shortly after this, one of the de- 
fendants’ representatives called on him. One of the burners was on 
the bench, and he said he was sorry that a firm such as theirs should 





take up a burner like that, because it was an infringement o. the de- 
fendants’ burner. In consequence of this, he wrote to the plaintiff on 
the matter, and correspondence ensued. The result was that he could 
not go on doing business with the plaintiff as he should have done, 
being afraid of what might occur. Apart from this, they were willing 
to buy, and should have been glad to do so, as there was a demand for 
these burners, and they had to meet other competitors. 

Cross-examined : They were now dealing in burners supplied by the 
plaintiff which were the same as that marked “‘G.B.'” From October, 
1909, until about September last they did nothing at all, as they wanted 
to be quite sure they were in the right. The burners were sold as the 
“Venus.” Another burner now shown to him was the new burner as 
sold by the defendants [marked “G.B.*”]. It was stamped “ Bland.” 
He had no idea who made it. In September, 1909, he was dealing 
in defendants’ burners; and this one was practically the same make, 
There were slight differences in the top portion, and he thought he 
remembered that the defendants’ representative mentioned certain 
advantages ; but he left these matters entirely in the hands of his 
assistants. On the defendants’ burner there was the word “ Bland,” 
which was not on the plaintiff’s burner. He could not say that the 
defendants’ burner was made of brass and plaintiff’s of iron electro- 
brassed ; he did not know what it was made of. He did not think 
it made any difference whether it was made of iron or brass ; it was 
more a question of price, if it was a taking burner. The “ Venus” was 
the same thing as the “Shell” burner; the plaintiff’s burner being 
sold under both names. He thought that there was some difference 
in detail, but it would answer the same purpose. The “Shell” burner 
was sold by others as well as the plaintiff; but the “ Venus” only by 
the plaintiff, he believed. On the 18th of September, he wrote to the 
plaintiff saying they still waited his reply ve ‘as Bland” burners, and 
asking for some more sections. ‘As Bland” meant that the burner 
was similar to the Bland. He might, in speaking of the ‘“‘ Venus” 
burner, refer to it as the ‘as Bland.” He believed it was Mr. Squires 
who called upon him on behalf of the defendants ; but he could not say 
that he referred to the burner as the “as Bland ” burner to Mr. Squires. 
Hedid not remember Mr. Squires pointing out that they must not sell the 
“as Bland” for a Bland burner. He gave him to understand that it 
would be wise not to sell the burner—not as a Bland burner, because 
they would not think of doifig so. He had never had any litigation in 
connection with the plaintiff's firm, with whom he had done business 
for many years. He never heard of a Mr. Edgar, or that an action 
was brought by defendants to restrain him from selling his burners as 
Bland. He did not take in the ‘‘Gas World,” and had not seen the 
advertisement in that paper on April 4, 1908. He took the “ JOURNAL 
oF Gas LicuTiInG;” but he did not remember reading the advertise- 
ment of Aug. 10, 1909. 

The advertisement was read, as follows, 

NOTICE.—The Bland Light Syndicate, Limited, have had to seek the 
assistance of the Courts for infringement in connection with their well- 
known burners. The action has been disposed of on satisfactory under- 
takings being given, and on payment of an agreed sum for damages and 
costs. The Bland burner is entirely of British manufacture. All Bland 
burners are manufactured on scientific lines under English patents. The 
Bland burner embodies points not known in any other burner. The Bland 
gas-regulating nipple is guaranteed gas-proof. All Bland burners are 
stamped ‘‘ Bland Patent.’’ The Bland inner bulbs are made of the cele- 
brated Monopel glass, which will not crack or fuse. 

Cross-examination continued : Shortly after September, 1909, the 
plaintiff wrote saying that he had now an indemnity from his friend 
abroad, saying he held himself responsible; and then he purchased 
some burners, but sold very few. Later on he did more; but they 
were very sensitive about it. He did not know that after November, the 
plaintiff was unable to get any more of these goods from abroad. They 
did not do much with them, because they wanted to keep out of any 
quarrel. He was sure what Mr. Squires said was that it would not be 
wise to sell the burner ; but he had not a very clear recollection of the 
exact words. } 

Re-examined : His firm had never attempted to sell the plaintiff’s 
burner as the Bland burner, nor had they thought of doing so; and 
nobody could ever suggest that they had. In April last, he wrote to 
the plaintiff saying that not being able to sell his burner was very pre- 
judicial to both their interests. In the autumn of 19c9, he had been 
selling Bland burners. At that time they had never had a brass 
burner like “ G. B.3 ;” they were like the one now produced [marked 
“G,B.4”]. It bore the words ‘Bland Burner; Schmitz Patent.” 
Comparing this with the one he got from the plaintiff, he should say, 
as a practical business man, that there was no difference in outward 
appearance between the two. 

Mr. J. G. Watkinson said he carried on business as Messrs. J. & W. B. 
Smith, manufacturers of, and dealers in, incandescent mantles and 
gas-lighting accessories. In July, 19¢9, he had an interview with Mr. 
Joseph Schmitz, and shortly afterwards the Managing-Director of the 
Bland Syndicate called upon him. He said he had heard that witness 
had given Schmitz an order for 5000 burners ; and he was desirous that 
they should not sell them, and wished to come to some arrangement. 
First he wanted witness to cancel the order; and that being impossible, 
he then suggested taking the burners off his hands, and so retaining the 
amicable relations which had existed. This was done; and they took 
the burners at the invoice price. Exhibit “G.B.+” was supplied by 
him to the plaintiff's solicitors. It was a burner he bought from the 
defendant Company. It was eoyy to say definitely when, but 
from its appearance he should think it was supplied about eighteen 
months ago. 

Cross-examined : If the defendants said they had not sold any such 
burner since February, 1909, he should think it was quite likely. 

Mr. R. S. Tobey, Secretary to the Horley Gas Company, said that on 
Dec. 16, 19c¢9, he wrote to the plaintiff with regard to certain gas- 
burners which had been purchased from him. He did so in conse- 
quence of an interview on the telephone with Mr. Gould, the Manager 
to the defendant Company, who told him that he must not sell the 
burner ; that it was an infringement of their patent ; and that an action 
was pending. He immediately wrote to plaintiff asking him how they 
stood in the matter. Later on he bad a further telephonic communi- 
cation from defendants, in which reference was made to this letter ; 
and they asked him to say that he had misunderstood what they had 
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said or meant to say, which was that these burners should not be sold 
as Bland burners. This was not what they had said; otherwise he 
should not have written to the plaintiff about it. The burner produced 
[marked “R.S.T.1”] was one he bought from Mr. Bland—in 1908, as 
far as he could remember. It bore the words “ Bland,” and “ Made in 
Germany.” 

Cross-examined: The second telephonic communication was to the 
effect that Mr. Gould wished witness to write and say he had misunder- 
stood the message. This was some time in September of this year, as 
far as he could remember. No doubt Mr. Gould’s view was that he 
(witness) had misunderstood the communication ; but at the first com- 
munication the words “as a Bland burner” were not used. Otherwise 
he should not have written the letter to plaintiff the same morning. 

Re-examined : He had never attempted tosell any burners as Blands 
except those obtained from the defendants. 

Mr. John Dargavell said he was in the service of the Bland Light 
Syndicate as Chief Clerk from O:tober, 1907, to April last. While 
with them, they purchased from Mr. Schmitz, in large quantities, 
burners which were sold as the Bland burner. To the best of bis 
recollection, they stopped having burners from Schmitz about July, 
1909. The one produced [‘‘G.B.!”] was the class of burner they got ; 
he thought it was identica'. All the burners which came from Schmitz 
were stamped ‘‘ Made in Germany,”’ so far as he knew, and he looked 
at a good many. Ia August, 1999, he remembered the defendants 
buying about 5000 burners from Messrs. J.& W.B. Smith. Hesawa 
good number of them arrive. They came in boxes; and he believed 
“Made in Germany ’’ was on the boxes. 

Cross-examined : His duties were not confined to copying and writing 
letters. Among other things, he had to superintend the despatch of 
goods; and he very often went into the warehouse and saw them 
packed. He was discharged by defendants, he thought because he 
was not well enough to attend to his duties. There was no other 
reason that he knew of. He was then asked if there was not another 
reason—viz., that he was short in his petty cash. This he objected to 
answer. He said he had been subpceiaed in the case and did not care 
who won or lost it; but he was not going into a discussion as to his own 
character. 

His Lorpsuip ruled that the witness was not obliged to answer the 
question. 

Cross-examination continued: About July, 1909, the defendants 
stopped having burners from Schmitz. He did not think it was correct 
to say that they stopped in February ; he could only speak to the best 
of his recollection, which was that they had burners from nobody else 
until July, 1909. He knew the firm of Messrs. Thomas Glover and Co., 
Limited; but he could not say that from February to July, 1909, 
practically the whole of the burners came from them. The burners 
for the new season of 1909 were made by Messrs. Glover; but he did 
not think there were any brought into the place in the middle of the 
summer, 

By his Lorpsuip: The Bland Syndicate never made any burners 
themselves while he was with them. 

Mr. CLauson said the defendants never had been manufacturers ; 
they always had the burners made for them. 

Mr. Baruch Cars, the plaintiff, said he carried on business at 124 to 
130, Tabernacle S'reet, Finsbury, as an importer of gas accessories and 
burners, and had been soengaged for twenty-five years. Attheendof July, 
1909, he had an interview with Mr. Schmitz, of Hamburg, in consequence 
of which he ordered a quantity of burners {rom him. At first samples 
were sent for, and subsequently orders went from week to week, fort- 
nightly, or monthty, according to requirements; and the goods were 
delivered during the months of August, September, and October. 
Exhibit “G.B.1” was one of these burners; and the others were like 
it. They were of different colours; some were brass finish, some 
oxidized finish, and some steel finish. He proceeded to sell the bur- 
ners in the English market immediately on receipt of the samples. 
Shortly afterwards he received the letter dated Sept. 2 from Messrs. 
Bromhead which had been read. He also received letters from Messrs. 
Gratrix and Co., and from the Horley Gas Company, and others. 
Some complaints came through travellers; and in certain instances 
they were made personally to himself. In the early part of December, 
Mr. Gould, the defendants’ Manager, called at his office and said he 
might already have had a letter from Mr. Schmitz, informing him that 
the defendants had been appointed sole agents for the sale of the 
Schmitz burner. This agreed with a letter he had received from Mr. 
Schmitz. Mr. Gould then suggested that he sbould buy Schmitz 
burners through his firm. This he declined todo; saying he would 
not play second fiddle to them. If he bought Schmitz burners at all, 
he would buy them direct. Mr. Gould suggested that an interview 
should take place the following day between him, Mr. Bland, and 
Mr. Joseph Schmitz; but next morning a telephonic message came 
that Mr. Bland had been suddenly called away, and could not keep 
the appointment. The important trade in gas-burners was from Sep- 
tember up to December. It settled down a little at Christmas, and 
then went on to March. Any interference with the trade in the 
autumn was most serious. He knew the burners the defendants had 
been selling, which they obtained from Mr. Schmitz; “G. B,+” was 
one of them. There were slight technical differences between this and 
the burners he was selling; but to all outward appearance they were 
the same goods. 

Cross-examined : He had been getting the burners from Schmitz at 
the end of July, and went on giving weekly orders during August, Sep- 
tember, October, and November. Roughly he had about 20 gross of 
various types of burners, differing in finish and also in shape and con- 
struction. There were about 500 like “G. B.!.’’ Schmitz could not in- 
duce him to give a large stock order, because at the end of July he had 
already made arrangements for the coming season, and did not want 
to overbuy. The trade would develop, taking out a new pattern in 
August or September, as people saw it. After Dec. 1, Schmitz had 
made an arrangement the result of which was that he would not 
supply any more burners like “G. B.1;” in fact, he declined to supply 
witness with anything. He wrote saying that Mr. Bland had been 
in Hamburg, and he had entered into an arrangement with him. At 
that time there was part of an unexecuted order due, and he insisted 
on this being completed ; and this was done. It was a quantity of 





various types of burners, perhaps, 1000; but he could not say how 
many like ‘‘G.B.1”—perhaps about 500 or 6oo. He could have sold 
many thousands of these burners but for the interference. At the 
interview with Mr. Gould, nothing was said about the defendants 
taking over any of the Schmitz burners he had on hand, and giving 
him a profit of 25 per cent. He should not have sold them to him. 
They could not push the sale of the burner during August until they 
had Mr. Schmitz’s indemnity. At the interview with Mr. Gould, he 
said if he could not have Mr. Schmitz’s burners he would get some- 
body else’s made like them. He did not remember saying that much 
the best thing to do was to settle the matter amicably, and that Mr. 
Bland had better offer some amount to put an end to the whole thing ; 
nor that he should require a considerable sum—it would not be a 
matter of hundreds. There was no question of any money payment 
at all. He reccllected seeing the advertisement in the ‘‘ JoURNAL OF 
Gas LicuTING” in August, 1909; but he did not know what it re- 
ferred to. He had heard Mr. Edgar’s name, but not in connection 
with any action. With regard to the statement that ‘‘the Bland 
burner embodies points not known in any other burner,” there was 
perhaps a point which was not in the burners he got. Since that time, 
be had examined the difference between the burner he was selling and 
the one they were now selling; but he had not compared the burners 
defendants were selling in August, 1909, with the Schmitz burner he 
was then trying to sell. After seeing the advertisement, he wrote to 
Mr. Schmitz on the 30th of August, drawing his attention to it, and 
making an inquiry as to patent rights. Mr. Schmitz replied on the 
1st of September, saying that the firm of Bland could not do anything 
whatever ; that any English patents on his behalf did not exist; that 
if they had any English patents of their own he (witness) could ascer- 
tain it for himself; and that he should be very glad to know the result 
of bis inquiries. Mr. Schmitz concluded by saying he (witness) might 
go on quietly selling his burners, and need not be afraid of the deten- 
dants. The circular from Messrs. Bromhead, of the 2nd of September, 
was sent to him direct, and registered. When he got the letter, he 
understood that what the defendants desired to protect was a new 
burner made in England. He could not say it was something different 
from those he was getting from Schmitz; the only difference was that 
it was made in this country instead of abroad. He saw itin September, 
and found it was an English-made burner; but he did not notice any 
other differences. It was not correct to say the difference was that the 
Bland burner was of brass, while his was electro-brassed. His burner 
was brass. ‘“G.B.1” was not iron oxidized, but brass oxidized. He 
could not tell what burner the defendants were selling in December, 
1908. ‘A burner made of iron electro-brassed was not necessarily in- 
ferior to one made of brass. Iron would stand wear and tear equally 
long, but might not have so good an appearance. The burners he got 
from Schmitz were sold to him as brass. He was able to sell them at 
a cheaper price than that at which the Bland Syndicate were selling 
theirs. Witness was then questioned as to certain details of the 
burners, and said he should think, from the appearance, the nipple in 
his burner was in two pieces. He did not consider there would be a 
tendency for it to work loose when heated ; it might tighten. Hecould 
not say whether the nipple in the burner sold in September, 19-9, was 
in one piece. It was important that the needle in the nipple should 
maintain a central position; and in the Bland burner, there was an 
adjustment to keep the needle central. Most burners of this type had 
needles; and invariably the needle came through in the centre. In 
his burner, the nozzle was not made of steatite, but of a mixture of 
clay and magnesia. He did not know that in the Bland burner 
it was made of electro hardened steatite. He was now selling the 
identical thing—burners with the same nozzle as the Bland. They 
were supplied by the same manufacturer. The nozzle in the Schmitz 
burner was not of the same material, and the shape was different ; but 
the Bland burner he saw in September, 1999, was apparently identical 
with the one he was selling. He did not recollect examining the nipple 
or the details of construction; and he admitted there was a differ- 
ence in thenozzle. When he received the letter from Gratrix, saying 
“we are still waiting your reply ve ‘as Blard,’”’ he took it to refer to 
his burner being a similar-looking article. He never heard the expres- 
sion ‘‘as Bland’’ in conversation, and never used it himself. He 
supposed the phrase in the letter to Messrs. Gratrix ‘‘ we understand 
from our representative in Manchester, after an interview with your 
Mr. Brooks, that a German firm is about to put, or has put, a burner 
on the market similar to our own,’’ to refer to himself. He did not 
think it referred to Mr. Schmitz, because he was not putting it on the 
market. The burner was not stamped ‘‘ Bland; and it was not the 
Bland in that sense; but to all intents and purposes it was the same. 
The burner he was putting on the market was the same make, and to 
all outward appearance the same burner, but without the name; and 
it was made abroad. The regulators were made of solid metal with a 
centralized needle. Hecould not say whether there was a stuffing- 
box which was absolutely gas-tight. He tested the burners, but not 
up to 14 inches pressure. In October, he wrote to Mr. Schmitz, saying 
he could push the business a great deal more if he had the sole sale. 
But while his opponents could get all they required, he could not see 
his way to advertise in order to benefit them; and he therefore asked 
for the exclusive sale. Schmitz did not agree to this. He pushed the 
burner the same as any other article, but did not specialize it; and he 
continued to do so until Schmitz declined to send further supplies in 
December. The burners he had in hand were gradually sold. 

Mr. Crauson said neither party wished to publish trade secrets, but 
he would ask witness to write down on paper the amount of 25 per 
cent. profit on 1000 of these burners, with a view to ascertaining the 
special damage he could claim. 

Justice WARRINGTON said if the plaintiff made out his case he would 
be entitled to an inquiry. 

Mr. BuckMasTER suggested that such a figure would not be at all 
the measure of damages. ; 

Witness said the figures could be arrived at more conveniently by 
turning to his catalogue, which could be put in evidence. Referring 
to this, he said the burners were sold to the ordinary trade at 22s. 6d. 
per dozen in polished brass finish, equal to 1s. ro$d. per burner. 

Mr. Crauson suggested that calling 25 per cent. on that 6d., the 
profit on 1000 would be £25. 
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Re-examined: Before he had the interview with Schmitz in July, 
1999, the defendants were, to his knowledge, selling extensively a gas- 
burner like “G.B.‘.” At this date he took Schmitz’s burner to be the 
Bland burner—a Schmitz burner with the name ‘‘ Bland” upon it. 
Schmitz supplied bim with burners in three styles—brass, oxidized, 
and steel. There was no distinction apparent between the Schmitz 
brass and the defendants’ brass burner. He had never attempted to 
sell them as Bland burners; but his customers all round seemed too 
timid to buy, fearing legal consequences. Witness concluded his evi- 
dence by putting in one of the brass-finished burners as supplied by 
Schmitz, which was marked “ B.C.1.” 

Charles Brown, clerk to the Horley Gas Company, identified exhibit 
“R.S.T1,” which he took to the plaintiff’s Solicitors. He said it was 
put up, as far as he could remember, in November, 1908. He was 
present when Mr. Tobey received the telephonic communication. In 
September last, he (witness) had a similar communication with Mr. 
Gould, who said he wanted Mr. Tobey to write him to the effect that 
what he meant in his first communication was that Mr. Tobey was not 
to sell the Cars burner asa Bland burner. He also said that if Mr. 
Tobey would not do this he should simply get up in the witness-box 
and say he told him in the first place that it was not to be sold as the 
Bland burner. 

Mr. BuckMASTER said this was the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Crauson said he would call his evidence before addressing the 
Court. 


[The first witness called was Mr. W. R. Francis, in the service of the 
Davis Gas-Stove Company, Limited, who in September last year were 
the agents in Manchester and the North of Eagland for the Bland 
Light Syndicate. Following him came Mr. Charles W. Bland, the 
Managing-Director of the Syndicate, who was under cross-examination 
when the further hearing was adjourned till to-day. The defendants’ 
case will be reported next week.] 


A QUESTION OF DISCOUNT AT KIRKCALDY. 





An action has been raised before Lord Dewar, in the Court of 
Session at Edinburgh, at the instance of the Kirkcaldy Gaslight Com- 
pany, Limited, against the Provost, Magistrates, and Councillors of the 
Royal Burgh of Kirkcaldy, in which decree is asked for £233 18s. 5d., 
as balance due for gas supplied to the Corporation for the public 
lamps. The total charge for gas, at 3s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
amounted to £1336 14s. 5d.; but there is deducted 25 per cent. as 
discount upon {£1133 8s. 1d., amounting to £283 7s., and there has 
been paid £819 9s.—leaving the sum sued for due as at May 31, 1909. 
The discount of 25 per cent. has been allowed in respect of street- 
lamps since 1867. Prior to the raising of the present action, an offer 
was made by pursuers to defenders to allow a discount of 10 per cent. 
on the consumption of gas in public buildings. The offer, however, 
was not accepted, and is now withdrawn. 

In defence, it is stated that the pursuers possess no statutory powers 
authorizing them to lay or maintain mains in the streets; but that the 
defenders and their predecessors, as the local authority vested with 
the control of the streets, have permitted the pursuers to lay and main- 
tain their gas-pipes in the streets. For many years past, and at least 
since 1867, the defenders have received from the pursuers an abate- 
ment of 25 per cent. on the price of gas supplied to them for lighting 
the streets of Kirkcaldy. Prior to this, the price was the same as that 
charged to other consumers. The abatement was granted in con- 
sideration of the facilities given to the pursuers in laying their pipes 
through thestreets. In March, 1908, the pursuers introduced a sliding- 
scale of charges for the supply of gas, proportional to the consumers’ 
consumption, to take effect after the May, 1908, survey. Under this 
sliding-scale, consumers of 5 million cubic feet and upwards annually 
are entitled to a discount of 174 per cent. The defenders’ total con- 
sumption in each of the years in question exceeded 5 million cubic 
feet; and they accordingly became entitled to a discount of 174 per 
cent. over and above the abatement of 25 per cent. on the price of gas 
supplied for street lighting purposes. The sum sued for represents this 
discount of 174 per cent. The defenders go on to say that on Feb. 19, 
Ig10, a concluded agreement was entered into between the pursuers and 
the defenders in pursuance of the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 
1876, whereby the defenders agreed to purchase from the pursuers 
their entire undertaking. The purchase included all outstanding ac- 
counts, and in particular the account now sued for. From the date of 
the purchase, the undertaking was carried on by the pursuers on be- 
half of the defenders, pending the ascertainment of the price by arbi- 
tration and the payment of it. 

In reply, the pursuers say that, in terms of the Act of 1876, the 
defenders will not become vested in the undertaking until a conveyance 
has been delivered to them and until the consideration has been fixed 
and paid over to the pursuers. Until the date of vesting, the pursuers 
are entitled to continue manufacturing and selling gas. The purchase 
by the defenders does not include any outstanding accounts, and in 
particular does not include the account sued for, which was due at May 
31, 1909. They admit that in March, 1928, the pursuers issued a cir- 
cular intimating that they intended to give certain discounts to large 
private consumers. A copy of this circular was, per incuriam, addressed 
to the Town Clerk. The circular, ex facie, does not apply to the defen- 
ders, but only to private consumers. The defenders, who are not pri- 
vate consumers, had already a separate arrangement for a discount of 
25 per cent. for street-lamps. The defenders are not entitled to the dis- 
counts offered to large consumers, either on the account for public 
lighting or on their general account. 

The case is on the roll for discussion as to the relevancy, but has not 
yet been reached. 








The Pateley Bridge Gis, Coal, and Coke Company, Limited, has 
been registered with a capital of £5000, in £1 shares. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


CONTINENTAL UNION GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


In the course of their report, to be submitted at the meeting of pro- 
prietors on the 6th prox., the Directors of the Continental Union Gas 
Company give the following information as to affairs at their various 
stations. 


Owing to negotiations now in progress, the Directors are unable at 
the present moment to make any statement with reference to Messina. 
They hope, however, to be in a position to do so at the meeting. 

During the year under review, the Union des Gaz secured the con- 
cession for the lighting of Pont Evéque, a suburb of Vienne; and, since 
June, that of Eckbolsheim, near Strasburg. 

In spite of the strike last autumn at the Italian stations, which 
lasted nearly the whole of November, the increase in the gas sales 
for the year was 1? percent. The private consumers have increased 
by 14,522—making a total of 272,903; and the public lamps have in- 
creased by 259. The length of mains has been increased by 46 miles 
—making a total of 1227 miles. Theamount charged to capital account 
was £90,292. 

The Union des Gaz reduced its dividend from 9 to 7} per cent., and 
carried forward £14,556, as against £13,358 last year. This reduction 
in the dividend is due to the serious decrease in the selling price of 
coke owing to the mildness of the winter, to the very heavy expenses 
of the strike in Italy, and to the losses caused by the floods in France, 
which affected more particularly that Company’s works at Nanterre. 

As regards the Continental Union Company’s accounts, the effect 
of the fall in the Union des Gaz dividend has been to lessen the Con- 
tinental Union Company’s revenue from this source by about £12,000. 
Also the pensions, which the Company has to pay under the agreement 
with its former employees at Messina, are now charged directly against 
revenue ; and a further sum of £10,000 has been written off the Messina 
outlay account. 

The net profit available for distribution is £56,966, from which the 
Directors recommend a dividend for the year of 7 per cent. on the pre- 
ference stock, less income-tax, and of 4 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
free of income-tax, carrying forward £11,783 to the new account, as 
against £12,954 last year. 

The Directors deplore the death, which occurred last April, of their 
esteemed colleague Mr. Frederick Tendron, who for twenty-two years 
was a member of the Board. Colonel H. Le Roy-Lewis, D.S.O., who 
is associated with other important gas undertakings, has been elected 
to succeed him. 


ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 








The New Lighting Contract—Works and Distribution Plant Moderni- 
zation and Extension—Retirement of Mr. R. Hesketh Jones. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Wednesday, at the London Offices, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, 
E.C.—Mr. H: D. Ettis in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. H. J. Luff) read the notice calling the meeting ; 
and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said he would first draw 
attention to a few of the salient items in the accounts. Taking the 
credit side of the revenue account, it would be seen that the gas-rental 
had produced about £1350 more than in the eco year. This was 
always a gratifying feature. In the matter of the residual products, tar 
had been very good ; and they had nothing of which to complain in 
respect of it. But unfortunately the coke market had been very weak 
indeed. Coke, as the proprietors were doubtless aware, was one 
of the most difficult factors with which a gas manager had to deal. 
Sometimes it was a good friend; sometimes it was not. This time 
it had been very bad. Unfortunately, as the make of coke was inci- 
dental and corollary to the make of gas, it followed that so long as the 
demand for gas continued, so long must the manager make coke, whether 
or not the market wanted it; and he was quite powerless to control the 
market. But they were seeking for fresh outlets and new markets for 
coke; and he was not without hope that they might be successful. In 
the result, setting the increased gas-rental and the additional receipt 
for tar against the loss from coke, the aggregate revenue (£97,745) was 
within £8 of what it was last year. The first item on the expenditure 
side of the account was ‘‘coals, purification, and wages, £32,723.” 
This item exhibited what they might call the normal increase that 
they expected from the increased make of gas. Salaries in India and 
London (£3470) also presented an increase for which they were pre- 
pared. As the proprietors were told last year, to meet the greater 
requirements of the future contract, the Directors had sent out an able 
distributing engineer, with an assistant, for the purpose of taking 
charge in that department ; and their salaries appeared in this item. 
Passing over the items of Directors’ and Auditors’ fees and Indian 
income-tax, the next two items were the largest, next to the manufac- 
turing expenses, in the account. They were ‘‘ mains, meters, services, 
and fittings, £22,213 ;’’ and “ wear and tear of works, £10,052.” But 
into these he would not go now, as there would be something more to 
say when he treated of the operations of the year. He mightsay here, 
however, that the money had been thoughtfully and judiciously ex- 
pended ; and the Board were confident it would bear good fruit in due 
season. The result of the trading was that they had a balance of £23,396; 
and this was carried down to the profit and loss account, and added 
to the sum of {9916 brought forward from the previous year. The 
dividends on investments amounted to £2291, and interest and dis- 
counts came to £154. These various amounts produced an aggregate 


sum of £35,758. On the opposite side of the account, it would be seen 
that they took out of this sum {£10,500 on account of the dividend dis- 
tributed last May. Income-tax amounting to £2097 had been paid; 
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and there was the small amount of £29 for loss on sale of investments. 
The result was there was in hand £23,132. This enabled the Board to 
offer the proprietors the full balance of their usual 8 per cent. dividend, 
and left them in the pleasing position of having £9632 to carry forward 
to the current year. The Directors had felt much satisfaction in being 
able to present these accounts; and he hoped they would be received 
by the proprietors with equal satisfaction. 

Turning now to the report, the Directors mentioned that, in order to 
meet the greater requirements of the Corporation under the new con- 
tract, and the prospective demands of consumers, they had had to expend 
alargesum of money. The French hada number of witty and epigram- 
matic sayings ; and one of them was that “appetite comes with eating ” 
What was true of food was also true of light toa great extent. The more 
light and the better light they gave the public, the more light and the 
better light would the public demand. The very best advertisement 
of gas was itself. They had been for some time past exhibiting to the 
Council and the public of Calcutta what could be done by Lucas and 
other high-power lamps in the way of improved illumination; and he 
had no doubt that many of the Councillors of Calcutta had seen in 
London and other capitals of Europe the amazing potentialities of gas 
as an illuminant. This no doubt had whetted their appetites for more 
and better gas lighting. They made these requirements; and the 
Company were ready to agree to them upon commercial terms. The 
Directors said: ‘‘We can do all this; but it will involve the outlay 
of a large sum of money, and it is only equitable we should have such 
a term of years as will enable us to recoup our outlay, and to enjoy the 
fruition of all the money we shall have planted in your soil.” The 
Corporation were most business-like men, and were, moreover, advised 
by officers of high ability, and they readily consented to give the Com- 
pany the term of 20 years. The only condition remaining to be satis- 
fied was the consent of the Bengal Government. This having been 
obtained since the proprietors last met, the Directors and their officers 
went ahead at full speed with the necessary plant alterations. The 
most urgent matter was the overhauling, improvement, and increasing 
of the mains, because they were bound under this contract to give a 
much greater pressure of gas. Up to June 30—the date at which their 
financial year ended—they had laid more than 30 miles of trunk mains. 
Calcutta was a huge city. In point of population, it was the second in 
the whole of the British Empire—second only to Londonitself. There- 
fore the proprietors would readily grasp that the mileage of mains must 
be something very extensive indeed. Roughly speaking, Calcutta was a 
parallelogram. It was a long city which in length, running from North 
to South, was about four times the width, East to West. The largest 
works—the Sealdah works—were on the eastern boundary, and abour 
midway between the northern and southern borders. From these works 
they proceeded to lay a trunk main to the north and one to the south. 
Then from the centre out westward, and traversing nearly the whole 
width of the city, they laid a 14-inch high-pressure steel main in two 
branches forking out from the works. This was for the purpose of 
feeding the subsidiary mains. It would be obvious that by these trunk 
and high-pressure mains, they had made an enormous addition to their 
distributing power—as a matter of fact, their power for supplying the 
city had been multiplied manyfold. 

While this work was going on, they were also altering and relaying 
the existing mains, and in many places substituting mains of larger 
diameter. They were also overhauling their plant inside the works. 
They were practically converting old scrubbers into new, resheeting 
(where necessary) their second largest holder, in the course of the year 
between 400 and 500 extra lamps were erected, and they opened a 
dep6t for the distribution department which had been doing excelient 
work, All this change was going on at the same time that the entirely 
new work was being executed. With regard to the Company’s smaller 
station at Howrah, which wasacross the river, they had had it entirely 
overhauled; and Mr. Watson, their General Manager, had reported 
that, when the operations he had in band were completed, these works 
would be fully on modern lines. Going back to the Sealdah works, large 
improvements had been made in the purifying plant. From thiscountry 
a new rotary washer-scrubber was sent, and a “Cyclone” tar-separator, 
and they were now erecting a powerful newcondenser. The result was 
that they were practically increasing the capacity of the works in these 
respects by 50 per cent. at least—probably more. He saw his friend, 
Mr. Stanley Jones, nodding his head. [Mr. Jones: It has doubled the 
capacity I should think.] In addition, in order to measure the large 
amount of gas they were preparing to distribute in response to the 
demands of Calcutia, they had sent out a new rotary station meter. 
They had further resolved—and this was a most important point— 
largely to increase the manufacturing power in the matter of retorts by 
installing regenerative settings in No. 1 house, with all the latest im- 
provements, and charged and discharged by the most up-to-date stoking 
machinery. Then as from time to time the existing retorts required re- 
newing, they would be replaced by similar regenerative settings. These 
were indeed large operations. The Board had considered them very 
carefully, and were confident that their policy was correct, and that 
they were placing the Company in a position of very great strength. 
It had involved expenditure, and was still involving expenditure. But 
the money had been thoroughly well laid out; and they would reap 
the advantageof it. The works were not completed yet ; and busy and 
interesting as the financial year 1909-10 had been, he thought that 
the current year 1910-11 would be as full of life and action as its 
predecessor. 

_The Directors look to a bright prospect in the Company’s future. He 
did not think it was too much to say the present was an epoch in the 
history of the undertaking. They were about to embark on a new 
Career, with an undertaking rejuvenated with the strength of youth 
combined with the experience of age. They would be equipped for 
their campaign in a manner and upon a scale which, in his opinion, 
had never been equalled in any period of the Company’s existence. 
Thanks to the wise and prudent policy that the Board had adopted for 
some years past, of husbanding their resources and of accumulating in 
reserve a portion of the annual profits, this strong position would be 
attained without calling upon the proprietors to provide a single penny 
of additional capital. 

A further paragraph in the report mentioned the reduction of the 
Price of gas by 4 rupee. They were not only reducing the price to the 





ordinary consumer, but they were going to do all in their power to 
encourage the use of gas for purposes other than illumination, and to 
give special rates to trading concerns who would use gas for industrial 
purposes and power during daylight hours. 

The proprietors would have missed from the chair the patriarchal 
figure of Mr. R. Hesketh Jones, who, though an octogenarian, was so 
hale and hearty that they had thought they could confidently look 
forward to him being with them for, at all events, some time more. 
But last Easter, while crossing a street in Paris, he was struck down by 
a recklessly driven vehicle. The accident (if that was the right term 
to apply to it) might easily have been fatal toayoungerman. Happily 
no bones were broken ; but it caused a very severe wound, Thanks to 
his fine vitality, Mr. Jones was able to make an entire recovery. But 
he felt that he had in some measure sustained a shock, and that it was 
only prudent for him to relieve himself of a portion of his public work. 
The chairmanship of the Company being, as he (Mr. Ellis) believed, 
the most onerous of his duties, he tendered his resignation. The Board 
felt that Mr. Jones was the best judge of his own feelings in the 
matter; and they could not doubt it would be wise for him to retire 
then, and not to keep on with the possibility of breaking down entirely. 
Mr. Jones was a most active and zealous Director ; he took the greatest 
interest in all that concerned the Company, and never grudged any 
amount of time or trouble in doing all in his power to promote its in- 
terests. He gave the Company of his best. 

Under these circumstances, it devolved upon the Directors to seek a 
successor to fill the vacancy on the Board ; and unanimously they came 
to the conclusion that they would invite Mr. Stanley Hunter Jones, 
M.Inst.C.E., to accept the vacant seat. Mr. Stanley Jones, who was 
known throughout the kingdom among members of the gas industry 
(and who was a namesake, but not a relative, of Mr. Hesketh Jones), 
held the appointment of Engineer of the Commercial Gas Company— 
a most important post, the duties of which he discharged with con- 
spicuous ability. His father and his grandfather before him were also 
most distinguished Engineers ; and he (the Chairman) thought he might 
fairly say that Mr. Jones possessed an inherited aptitude for gas affairs. 
The Directors felt it would be to the interests of the Company that they 
should have sitting with them on the Board a gentleman possessing a 
thorough practical acquaintance with all the inner details of gas manu- 
facture; and he was happy to say Mr. Stanley Jones accepted their in- 
vitation. He (the Chairman) was sure his colleagues would wish him 
to say this, that during the few months Mr. Jones had been with them 
they had had an abundant opportunity of convincing themselves of the 
wisdom of their choice. 


Mr. A. T. Eastman seconded the motion. 

Mr. E. Crark remarked that the proprietors could not allow the re- 
tirement from the chair of a gentleman so respected as was their friend 
Mr. Hesketh Jones (knowing, too, his valuable services during the 
many years he had been connected with the Company) without com- 
ment. He hoped that Mr. Jones would have many years of rest and 
quietness in store for him. The Board, too, had been wise in select- 
ing as their representative in the chair a man like Mr. Ellis who had 
aptitude, knowledge, and capacity for directing the affairs of such a 
Company as this. Regarding the reduction in the price of gas, it 
would be interesting to know the present price per 1000 cubic feet. He 
hoped the time was not far distant when the 8 per cent. dividend would 
be increased to 9, and even ro per cent. 

The CuarrMaN, in reply, said the present price of gas was Rs. 5, so 
that the reduction was equal to 10 per cent. He was not going to 
forecast, but he sincerely hoped that the Rs. 44 did not represent 
finality. An increase of the dividend was a matter upon which he 
could give no undertaking at all. He was himself, asashareholder, in 
sympathy with Mr. Clark. If, however, they had distributed 10 per 
cent. instead of 8 per cent., the proprietors would now have had to dip 
their hands, and rather deeply, into their pockets, in order to provide 
the money to carry out the new contract, which gave them a new 
existence. 

Moved by Mr. Eastman, and seconded by Mr. W. WILLIaAms, a 
dividend of 44 per cent. (making with the interim dividend paid in 
May a total dividend for the year of 8 per cent.) was declared, free of 
income-tax. 

The CuHairMaN proposed the confirmation of the election of Mr. 
Stanley Jones as a Director. 

Mr. Eastman, in seconding, endorsed the eulogistic terms in which 
Mr. Ellis had referred to the qualifications of Mr. Jones, and spoke of 
the advantage of having a technical expert on the Board. 

The motion was heartily passed. 

Mr. Jones baving made acknowledgment, 

Mr. WILLIAMs moved, and Mr. Eastman seconded, the re-election 
of Mr. Ellis to his seat at the Board; and thereafter Mr. Williams 
was also re-elected, on the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by 
Mr. STANLEY JONES. 

Moved by Mr. B. W. E tis, and seconded by Mr. R. B. Firz- 
MAURICE, the Auditors (Messrs. S. W. Savage and F. Seel) were 
re-appointed. 

Mr. SEEL, in thanking the proprietors on behalf of himself and 
colleague, said he thought it was most satisfactory that, notwithstanding 
the immense sums spent in the improvement of the works, not a single 
penny had been added to the capital account or to the value of the 
works in the balance-sheet. The shareholders in a company that could 
stand such a strain as this, and not have to add sixpence to capital, 
might look forward to long years of prosperity. 

The CuarrMaN said he was sure they all had a sense of the obliga- 
tion they were under to the excellent staff who worked for them in India 
under all the heat and stress of so distressful a climate. They had a 
large number of faithful officers who were working well for them. 
First and foremost he must put their General Manager (Mr. James C. 
Watson), who had been with them fourteen years, during the last seven 
of which he had been General Manager. The position of Manager out 
there was a highly responsible one. He was the sole representative of 
the Company. There was no power at hand for him to fall back upon. 
His duties were multifarious, and demanded a great many qualifications, 
technical knowledge, business aptitude, tact, and discretion. He (the 
Chairman) thought he might say for their Manager that he was not 
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wanting in these qualifications, and he did the work to their great 
satisfaction. Mr. Watson, for some time previous to the ratifica- 
tion of the contract by the Government, had a great deal of extra 
work put upon him; and he felt he required a little rest here in 
England. He came home last summer; and the Directors were very 
glad to see him. The opportunity of meeting and discussing with him 
points of policy and administration was of great value to them ; and such 
opportunities should not be too infrequent. Mr. Watson arrived 
back in Calcutta last week ; and he (the Chairman) hoped he had resumed 
his duties reinvigorated by his visit home. Mr. Barber took charge in 
his absence; and he had one of those opportunities which were so 
advantageous to a junior officer of acquiring insight in the high duties o1 
management. Mr. Saelgrove, their Distributing Engineer, had done 
thorough good service during the year that had elapsed since he went 
out there. Mr. Watson, his chief officer, spoke of him in the highest 
terms of commendation; as also of Mr. Hurst, Mr. Park, and Mr. 
Bone. They had also a number of Indian gentlemen on their clerical 
staff, who were doing careful service ; and he should like the thanks of 
the proprietors to go out tothem. At home they had Mr. Lufi—the 
same active, zealous, painstaking Secretary they had known for years 
past. He also desired to mention Mr. Rainer, their book-keeper, who 
kept the accounts in a manner that met with the entire approbation 
of the Auditors. 

Mr. STANLEY JONES, in seconding, said he had had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Watson since his (the speaker's) election as a Director, 
and had had an opportunity of forming an opinion of him. He felt he 
was a good man, who did his work well. 

The motion was cordially carried. 

Mr. Lurr responded on behalf of bimself and his fellow-officers. 

Oa the motion of Mr. Criark, seconded by Mr. Louis Penny, a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors. 

The Chairman’s acknowledgment concluded the proceedings, which, 
under the unusual and interesting circumstances, had been protracted 
much beyond the usual length. 


GAS CHARGES IN SALFORD. 


The Position of Prepayment Meter Users. 

A Special Meeting of the Salford Town Council will be held to- 
morrow, when two resolutions relating to gas charges will be con- 
sidered. One is as follows: ‘‘ That, in view of the strong feeling 
prevalent in the borough against the reduction of the quantity of gas 
allowed for 1d. by prepayment meter—viz., from 30 to 27 cubic feet— 
so much of the resolution passed by the Council on June 22, 1910, as 
relates to the supply of gas by prepayment meter be, and the same is, 
hereby rescinded, and that the Gas Committee be instructed to revert 
to the supply of 30 cubic feet of gas for rd. by prepayment meter.” 
The other resolution aims at the same object, but with the addition 











that the concession granted to large consumers of gas by the resolution 
of June be also rescinded. When the Council last met, a long and 
acrimonious discussion took place on these subjects, and finally they 
were referréd to a special meeting. It is argued by supporters of the 
resolutions that the reduction in the quantity of gas supplied to slot- 
meter users is a great injustice to the poorer class of citizens, and casts 
a burden upon those who are least able to bear it. 

Mr. Johnson, in whose name one of the resolutions stands, says that 
there are in all 28,912 prepayment meters in use by consumers under 
the Corporation ; and he argues that, even supposing a large number of 
the people using these meters could afford to have a quarterly account, 
there must be, at a very low estimate, 15,000 who are so poor that they 
cannot afford this reduction in the quantity of gas given for1d. A 
reduction of 3 cubic feet of gas was equal to a reduction of 10 per cent. ; 
and the amount the Gas Department expected to get from the change 
was between {£3000 and £4000. This means that the Corporation 
would take this amount of money out of the pockets of poor people, 
and put it into those of people better able to bear the burden. 

On behalf of the Gas Committee, it is pointed out that, owing to the 
demands made upon the Gas Department in the way of contributions 
in aid of rates, and the increased cost of coal, some means had to be 
devised for augmenting the revenue. Rather than raise the price of 
gas, the Council at their June meeting agreed to a re-imposition of the 
meter-rents (since rescinded), a reduction by 3 cubic feet in the quantity 
of gas supplied for 1d. to prepayment meter users, and an alteration in 
the charges to large consumers, with a view to an increased consump- 
tion of gas in mills and works and for power purposes. 


_ 
— 


FATALITY AT THE FULHAM GAS-WORKS. 





A Defective Joint in a Handrail. 

At the Horseferry Road Mortuary, Westminster, last Friday, Mr. J. 
TROUTBECK, the Coroner for Westminster, held an inquiry relative to 
the death of Richard Thomas Grant (38), a labourer employed at the 
Fulham station of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 


Mr. W. C. Beastry Ropinson (Messrs. Monier- Williams, Robinson, 
and Milroy) appeared for the Company; Mr. C. A. TAcKLEy, Solicitor, 
attended on behalf of the widow; and Mr. L. Warp, one of His 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories, represented the Home Office. 

Percival Larkin, a coal porter at the Fulham works, said he was out- 
side the retort-house on Monday, the 14th inst., just after seven o'clock. 
He was on the permanent staging where the stokers draw the retorts. 
The deceased was looking after a coal-conveyor. He (witness) was 
coming out with a waggon of coal, when one of the workmen called out 
that the deceased had fallen over the handrail. He went down the 
stairs, and found Grant lying unconscious on some bricks. He had 
fallen from the platform, which was about 37 feet above. The hand 
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rail was made of tubing; and he had never se2n anything defective in 


it until the fall, when he saw the rail projecting. 


Mr. A.C, M‘Minn, the Assistant-Engineer at the Fulham station, 
said Grant’s duties were to look after the coal-conveyor, lubricate the 
chain, and regulate the slide underneath, to allow the coal to fall into 
the hoppers. After the deceased had been taken to the hospital, 
he (witness) went on the stage and examined the rail, but could not find 
anything to account for the accident. [The witness produced a plan of 
the place.] The stage was about 2 ft. 6 in. wide, made of iron plates 
supported on girders. There were twoiron tubular handrails, 1} inches 
diameter. The lower one was 2 feet and the upper one 3 ft. 6 in. from 
the stage. He found the end length of tubing had come away from one 
of the socket joints, and was hanging downwards. A coat was found 
on the projecting end of the rail. The sockets were 2 inches long, and 
the tube should be screwed up, which would give them ?-inch bearing. 
He had no definite opinion as to the cause of the accident, though it 
might be explained in two or three different ways. The plant was quite 
new—having been up less than two years. There might be only a 
couple of threads on the socket, and the conveyor working within 
10 feet of the rail would cause a good deal of vibration, and this might 
have caused the socket to give way. On the other hand, it might be 
that there was only a small amount of thread in when the job was 
finished. The deceased might have been sitting on the coat, or leaning 
on the rail, causing some strain which would have broken the thread 
away; but a steel handrail 1} inches diameter with #-inch bearing 
ought to stand the weight of a man sitting on it. It was put up by 
Messrs. Clayton, Son, and Co. two years ago. The Inspecting Engi- 
neer of the Gas Company (Mr. Spencer) had inspected it at the time. 


There was no fracture. 


By Mr. TackLey: The Company had no particular man to inspect 
the plant from time to time. If the men found fault with anything, 
they reported it, and it was attended to immediately. Since the acci- 
dent, no repairs had been carried out; but the foreman had been round 


to see that the joints were all right. 


By Mr. Rosinson : The sockets could not be tested after they were 
screwed on tight without undoing every piece of tubing, and doing it 


up again. 


By the Inspector: If the joint had been properly made, it should 
have had a #-inch bearing in the socket ; and he considered that then 
nothing but vibration could have caused the accident. He did not 
think there was a }-inch joint there. In his opinion, the accident 
could not have happened it the joint had been properly made. The 
next joint might have been loose. If there had been no loose joints, of 
course the pipes could not have moved longitudinally along the length 
of the run. If the vibration had been going on for two hours, it might 
have loosened the joint ; but he thought it very unlikely that a socket 


would go back # inch, even with vibration. 


By Mr. Ropinson: Assuming the joint was defective originally, there 
would be no means of seeing it from the outside; and unless it was 


taken to pieces, there would be nothing to show it was defective. 





William Henry Grant, the uncle of the deceased, said he took him to 
the hospital, and asked him on the way how he fell—whether on his feet, 
back, or hands—and he replied, ‘‘ To tell you the truth, I remember 
nothing, only the handrail giving way.’’ 

Dr. W. P. Atkinson, House Surgeon at St. George’s Hospital, said 
that death was due to hemorrhage and a broken back. 

The Coroner, in addressing the Jury, said it seemed to be quite 
certain that one of the ends of the top rail came out as deceased was 
either sitting on or leaning against it. It was not suggested he was 
doing anything improper, or subjecting the rail to a strain it was not 
meant tobear. From the evidence of the Assistant-Engineer, it became 
apparent that there was no reasonable suggestion for the accident, 
except that originally the joint must have been improperly made, and 
that it would be practically impossible to discover this unless the 
whole of the railing was taken to pieces. The Gas Company seemed 
to have inspected the rail in the ordinary way before it was put up ; 
and he did not see that they could do more. There was nothing to 
suggest anything of a criminal nature in the way it was made; the 
period was far too remote. At the same time, he thought it should be 
emphasized that scamped work might have serious consequences, 

The Jury, having briefly conferred, returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 
death; ” adding as a rider: “‘ We think that the Gas Company ought 
to have had this work inspected at some time or other. It is rather 
negligent on their part in not having the work tested at all.” 

The Coroner: I suppose you heard the evidence that the work was 
inspected by the Company before it was put up. 

The ForeMAN : That was a long time ago. 

The Coroner: It has only been up a year-and-a-half. 

The Foreman: That is quite long enough. We think it ought to 
have been inspected and tested before. 

" Mr. Rosinson : There is no evidence that inspection would show this 
aw. 

The Coroner: No. I think thatis clear. The rider is, of course, 
obviously open to these criticisms. 





PROGRESS OF VIENNA MUNICIPAL GAS UNDERTAKING. 


The “ Zeitschrift des Vereines der Gas und Wasserfachmanner in 
Oesterreich Ungarn” of the 1st inst. continued its review of the 
progress of the Vienna Municipal Gas Undertaking from the point to 
which it was taken in former articles, of which an abstract was 
given in the “ JournaL” for Oct. 25, p. 270. The following partic- 
ulars are taken from the last article. 

When the new municipal gas-works commenced supply in the year 
1900, the productive capacity of the retort- house was 15,185,880 cubic 
feet per twenty-four hours, corresponding to an output of about 3040 
million cubic feet per annum. By the year 1903, the annual output 
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from the works was slightly in excess of this quantity ; and the retort- 
house plant was extended in order to bring its total productive capacity 
up to 17,658,000 cubic feet a day, while a water-gas plant of 3,531,600 
cubic feet per diem productive capacity was also installed. These 
extensions of the manufacturing plant were brought into use Novem- 
ber, 1994. Further extensions, however, soon became necessary ; and 
in 1928 an installation of inclined carbonizing chambers of 1,236,060 
cubic feet per diem capacity was erected, and the water-gas plant was 
extended so as to raise its total productive capacity to 6,180,300 cubic 
feet per twenty-four hours. Extensions of the rest of the works’ plant 
and apparatus to correspond with the increased output of the retort- 
house and water-gas plant were made at the same time. The follow- 
ing year, the installation of carbonizing chambers was enlarged by the 
addition of 19 chambers, making the total 34, with a daily productive 
capacity of 2,825,280 cubic feet. At the close of next year, the area 
supplied by the Municipality will be considerably extended by the 
addition of the remaining nine districts of the City which hitherto have 
been supplied by the Austrian Gaslight Company and the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association. In order to meet this increase, further 
extensions are being made at the municipal gas-works at Simmering ; 
while a new works is being erected at Leopoldau. 

The total make of gas at the municipal works in the year 1990 was 
about 2759 million cubic feet. In ten years, this had increased by 46 
per cent.; the make last year being 4,026,785,000 cubic fest. The 
maximum quantity of gas delivered in any one day in the year 1900 
was 14,161,716 cubic feet ; while the corresponding maximum quantity 
last year was 20,745,678 cubic feet. The average consumption of gas 
per head of the population has risen by 18 per cent. in the ten 
years. A change which was made in the method of charging in 
the middle of the year 1907 has had a great effect in increasing 
the sale of gas. Up to that time, differential rates prevailed —viz., 
48. 6d. per rooo cubic feet for gas sold for lighting purposes, and 
33. 4d. for that sold for heating or industrial use. From that time, 
however, a uniform price of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet has been charged 
for gas for whatever purpose it was used. A considerable portion of 
the increase in recent years has, however, been due to the introduction 
of prepayment meters, of which there were only 451 in use in the year 
1925, through which only 791,467 cubic feet of gas were sold. Last 
year, the number of prepayment meters in use was 16,098; and the 
quantity of gas sold through them amounted to 121,162,000 cubic feet. 
The working of the gas undertaking is represented as having been ex- 
tremely profitable to the Municipality of Vienna, since, during the ten 
years, a sum of about £961,265 has been applied to the relief of rates, 
while no charge has been made for gas supplied for public lighting. 


_— 





Reduction in Price at Ipswich.—The Ipswich Gas Company 
announce that, as from the end of the present year, the price of gas 
will be reduced from 2s. 61. to 23. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. This con- 
cession is considered to be equivalent to a present of between £3000 
and £4000 a year to the consumers. 





MUNICH GAS-WORKS. 


Report for the Year 1909. 


The report of the working of the Corporation Gas-Works of Munich 
for last year contains some interesting particulars, especially in regard 
to ths new gas-works in the Dachauerstrasse, and the work done by 
the Munich type of large carbonizing chambers. 


The consumption of gas in the year amounted to 33,299,690 cubic 
metres (about 1,183,055,000 cubic feet), which is an increase of 6°88 
per cent. on that for the preceding year. The gas sold specifically for 
lighting, however, showed a falling offof 1°9t per cent. ; the proportion 
of the total consumption being 31‘95 per cent. This does not include 
gas used for lighting when sold through prepayment meters, which, if 
included, would raise the proportion of gas used for lighting to about 
42 per cent. of the total output. The consumption for public lighting 
increased by 4°7 per cent. compared with the previous year, and 
amounted to 8°48 per cent. of the total output. There was a diminution 
in the amount of gassold for power purposes ; the proportion now being 
only 1°31 per cent. of the total quantity of gassold. On the other band, 
the gas sold specifically for cooking and heating purposes showed an 
increase of 16°53 per cent. over the preceding year. The consumption 
for this purpose now amounts to 47°! per cent. of the total output. The 
gas sold through prepayment meters was 6:22 per cent. of the total 
amount supplied. 

The coal carbonized was mostly obtained from the Saar district, but 
some was derived from the Ruhr, Austrian-Silesia, Bohemia, and 
Upper Silesia. Coke sold badly on account of the exceptionally warm 
weather ; while the prices of tar and ammonia were lower, and the 
valueof cyanogen fell so much that spent oxide became unsaleable. The 
make of gas for the year was distributed between the three works in the 
following percentages of the total make: Thalkirchnerstrasse, 8°27 per 
cent.; Dachauerstrasse, 23°62 per cent.; Kirchstein, 68:11 per cent. 
The old gas-works in the Thalkirchnerstrasse were given up after sixty 
years’ use as a manufacturing station on June 1, 1929, and the new works 
at the Dachauerstrasse, where the carbonizing plant is entirely large 
chambers, were brought into use. The ratio of the maximum daily 
output of gas to the total annual output was as 1 : 231°3. The total 
consumption per head of population was 2073 cubic feet. When the 
plant at the Thalkirchnerstrasse works was thrown out of action pre- 
paratory to being dismantled, it was filled with flue gas, which was 
drawn in through holes made in the retorts in a few of the settings in 
which the furnace fires had been kept up. The blowing through of the 
old plant in this manner by flue gas avoided any danger of explosion 
from accumulations of coal gas when the plant was opened up. 

The five chamber settings at the Kirchstein works which were 
brought into use on Oct. 6, 1906, continued in use throughout the 
year. At the time of maximum make, 350 retorts were also in action 
at this works. The new works in the Dachauerstrasse started work on 
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April 23,1909. The carbonizing plant comprised at first six settings of 
inclined chambers, and a second bench of similar chambers was parti- 
ally brought into action towards the close of the year. At this works, 
the number of charges of the chambers amounted to 4197, and the 
make of gas per ton of coal carbonized was 12,455 cubic feet. The coke 
consumed in the furnaces amounted to 12°63 per cent. by weight of the 
coal carbonized. On the other hand, the retorts at the old works in 
the Thalkirchnerstrasse gave a make of 11,830 cubic feet per ton of coal 
with a fuel consumption of 12'90 per cent. The mixed working of 
chambers and retorts at the Kirchstein works gave a make per ton of 
coal of 11,816 cubic feet ; and the fuel consumption was 15°96 per cent., 
which is comparatively high, owing to the fuel used in keeping empty 
settings under fire as a stand-by being included. In addition to 100,395 
metric tons of coal carbonized, 33°724 tons of benzol were used in the 
manufacture of gas. The production of ammoniacal liquor was greater 
than in previous years, and the yield of ammonia amounted to 0°1776 
per cent. of the weight of coal carbonized, which is considerably higher 
than in any previous year, [It is not stated whether this increase is 
due to the increasing use of large chambers in place of retorts.] The 
average specific gravity of the gas was 0°4225, and its average illumi- 
nating power, when consumed in a batswing burner at the rate of 5°3 
cubic feet per hour, was 11°71 hefners (10°65 candles). It is stated that 
the results at the new Dachauerstrasse works, both as to the quality 
of the gas and the bye-products, completely fulfil expectations. 

After providing for interest and depreciation charges, a net profit of 
1,409,544°63 marks (£69,095 6s.) has been realized on the year’s work- 
ing, as compared with 1,411,463'11 marks the previous year. 


<_-_ 
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Charges for Prepayment Gas Supplies in Belfast. —At a recent meet- 
ing of the Gas Committee of the Belfast Corporation, the Gas Engineer 
and Manager (Mr. J. D. Smith) reported as follows: “ With reference 
to the price charged for gas supplied through automatic as compared 
with ordinary meters, I have examined the rates charged by twenty of 
the largest towns in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and find that they 
vary greatly. In only six cases is the difference between the ordinary 
and slot price smaller than in Belfast, and then but to a small extent. 
If we leave out Sheffield and Widnes, which have the cheapest gas in 
the kingdom, owing to being situated in the heart of the coalfields, I 
think Belfast has a lower price both for ordinary and prepayment than 
any town in the country. Birmingham charges ts. 91. to 2s. 3d. for 
ordinary and 2s. 6d. to 3s. for automatic consumers—a difference of 
tod. per 1000 cubic feet; whereas in Belfast itisonly 7d. Inthe great 
proportion of cases, the same ratio is noticeable. For instance, the 
difference between ordinary and prepayment charges is 4d. in two 
towns, 5d. in two, 6d. in two, 7d. in one town, 8d. in three towns, 91. 
in three, rod. in four, 1s. in one town, 1s. 2d. in one, and 1s. 4d. in one. 
If we look at the number of feet supplied for 1d. (leaving Widnes out 
of consideration), Belfast heads thelist. We give 35 cubic feet for 1d. ; 
eight towns give 30 to 34 cubic feet, and eleven 20 to 29 cubic feet.” 





LIVERPOOL CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


Additional Works to be Undertaken. 


The Water Committee of the Liverpool Corporation held their first 
meeting for the municipal year last Tuesday, when Colonel Porter was 
re-elected Chairman and Major Denton Deputy Chairman. 


After thanking the Committee for their confidence, Colonel Porter 
said there were several new works and works of a special character 
which would have to be carried out or commenced during the en- 
suing year. On the Vyrnwy aqueduct, they had to construct the 
balancing reservoir at Malpas, which formed part of the second pipe- 
line, the cost of which was included in estimates already approved by 
the Council. More filtering-beds were required at Oswestry, as the 
existing beds only barely sufficed for the requirements of last year ; 
and one or more beds must be added to satisfy the needs of the in- 
creasing population. They had also to meet an obligation lately im- 
posed upon them by Parliament of erecting a high-level tank on 
Woolton Hill. Plans of a new tower would shortly be submitted to 
the Committee. Another high-level extension was required at Pres- 
cot, where the demands were increasing. An extension of mains was 
also wanted for the improved supply of the Garston district. In addi- 
tion to this, a new line of pipes, several miles in length, would soon 
be required to carry a larger volume of water from Vyrnwy aqueduct 
to the southern part of the city. This new pipe-line would terminate 
at the service reservoir to be built on land acquired for the purpose at 
Woolton. A subject which had recently occupied the attention of the 
Committee, and was likely to call for still more consideration in the 
future, was that of the rateable value of the undertaking. Both at 
Vyrnwy and Rivington, attempts were being made to raise the assess- 
ments of the reservoirs and gathering-grounds; and these must be 
strenuously resisted. Already they were paying about £40,000 a year 
in rates and taxes; and there was a persistent upward tendency in 
this direction which seriously affected their expenditure. Before the 
end of the year, a question would probably arise as to matters that 
the Committee might wish to have included in any “omnibus” Bill 
the Council might decide to promote in the session of 1912. One of 
the most important of these would be the adjustment of the capital 
expenditure on the Vyrnwy scheme. The total amount the Corpora- 
tion were authorized to spend under the Act of 1880 was £3,250,000. 
Owing to the cost of the Vyrnwy dam having exceeded the original 
estimates, the total expenditure up to the present had amounted to 
£2,950,000 ; leaving only £300,000 for the third pipe-line, which was 
likely to cost more than double this amount. They would therefore 
require further borrowing powers to enable them to proceed with the 
third pipe-line when necessary. In this connection, the sinking fund 
would also call for consideration. Under the Vyrnwy Act, the debt 
had to be paid off in sixty years. This was too short a period for works 
of so durable a character; and if an extension to a hundred years 
could-be obtained, it would be a valuable relief to their finances. 
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SOUTHAMPTON WATER SUPPLY. 


Southampton Corporation aud the South Hants Water Company. 


We learn from a local correspondent that the proposal of the South- 
ampton Corporation to purchase compulsorily the undertaking of the 


South Hants Water Company, to which reference was made in the 
** JOURNAL” for the 25th ult. (p. 280), is a result of the annexation to 
the borough some years ago of the outlying districts of Shirley and 
reemantle—the residents in these places having still to pay the Water 
Company’s charges, while in the old town the water-rates levied by 
the Corporation are lower than the Company’s demand—and also of 
the desire of the Corporation to redeem the promise made long ago to 
bring about, if possible, an equalization in the rating of the added 
areas with that of the town proper, as an Order is shortly to come into 
operation which will bring about the unification of the borough, making 
it into one parish. That there should be a differential charge for water 
within the county borough is felt, not without reason, to be a grievance ; 
and as Parliament will not sanction the purchase of the part of the 
Company’s works which is within the borough area, the Corporation 
concluded that the only way out of the difficulty was to seek powers to 
enable them to purchase the whole of the undertaking. It is now 
determined to proceed with the Bill next session. The Corporation 
suggested that the Company should become parties to its elaboration ; 
but this suggestion the Directors declined to entertain, as they con- 
sidered that the promotion of the Bill was unjustifiable. The scheme 
is undoubtedly a formidable one, from a financial point of view; and 
this water business promises to be costly to the ratepayers, as already 
there is a little item of £2000 to be provided for in the new rate esti- 
mate, on account of costs for recently opposing the Bill of the Soutb 
Hants Water Company in Parliament. The Corporation have now 
suggested the convening of a meeting of the various local authorities 
concerned, for the purpose of discussing the matter, and have dis- 
patched to them a circular letter pointing out the alleged advantages 
to be gained in the event of the Municipality acquiring the Company’s 
undertaking. On the other hand, the Company have not been idle, 
but have also circularized the Councils; showing the incompetency 
apparent in the management of the Corporation water supply in com- 
parison with their own, and stating that they will show, at the proper 
time, that the Corporation scheme will involve an expenditure so large 
as to postpone for an indefinite period any reduction in the price of water 
in the added areas. Meanwhile, the mains are shortly to be prolonged 
so as to serve several outside parishes. 


_ Worksop Water-Works Arbitration.—The arbitration connected 
with the purchase of the Worksop Water-Works by the Worksop 
Urban District Council is fixed to take place in London on the roth of 
January. The Arbitrators are Mr. Fowler, of Sheffield, for the Com- 
pany, and Mr. Wilcock, of Birmingham, for the Worksop Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Mr, J. Ram, K.C., will be the Umpire. 








WATER SUPPLY OF JERUSALEM. 


A new water supply, in which river water would be substituted for 
the present cistern supply, has recently been suggested for Jerusalem. 
The following data regarding the proposed and former supplies appeared 
in a recent United States consular report. 


Jerusalem to-day, with its 80,000 inhabitants, depends almost entirely 
on rain for its water supply; the rainfall averaging about 27 inches 
a year. In the houses of the better classes, these cisterns are large 
enough to store an ample quantity of water. With the poorer people, 
however, the case is the reverse. Most of the cisterns in their houses 
are small, and the houses often so overcrowded that frequently long 
before the summer is over the water has given out, and a supply has 
to be purchased at high prices from neighbours. Among the poorer 
classes, few are able to own their own cisterns; and large ones are 
built, generally by charity funds, for a common water supply. In 
many cases they are filled with surface water; and the insanitary 
elements with which the water thus collected is impregnated are held 
responsible for a large percentage of the fevers and other diseases 
prevalent towards the end of the dry season. When there isa shortage 
of rain, a critical state of affairs in regard to the water question ensues, 
and at such periods most insanitary water is used. 

At various times since the days of King Solomon efforts have been 
made to secure a water supply on which the city could depend. About 
7% miles to the south, a little by west, of Jerusalem, on the carriage 
road to Hebron, are three reservoirs known as Solomon’s Pools. These 
were constructed in the bed of a valley, across which heavy walls were 
thrown and cemented. They were filled during the rainy season with 
water from the surrounding hills, and this was augmented by the in- 
flow of a small spring a little higher in the valley, known as the 
‘Sealed Fountain,” and some other small springs. From these pools 
there was built a masonry aqueduct, said to have been the work of 
Solomon, which, winding around the hillsides, carried the water to the 
Temple in the city. At one point this conduit went through a moun- 
tain by atunnel. In the Sixteenth Century of our era, the Moham- 
medans remodelled this aqueduct by replacing the open trough with 
pottery pipes, portions of which are still in use. 

In the second century, the Romans began to carry into execution 
an ambitious scheme, which they seemingly were never able to finish. 
Their source of supply was Ain Arroub, a large fountain which is also 
on the road to Hebron, and about twice as far from Jerusalem as the 
Pools of Solomon, the water of which was led into the middle of the 
pools, and also Bir ed-Derej in Wadi el-Biyar, the waters of which 
were led through a large conduit, through channels cut in the rock, and 
through a tunnel to a point above the pools. These waters were led to 
the city by two aqueducts—the lower one carrying the water accumu- 
lated in all the pools, and the upper one conveying the waters of the 
Sealed Fountain and of the Bir ed-Derej. The latter descends into 
the valley, and then rises again, running through stone syphon-pipes. 
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These were made of solid blocks of stone about 3 feet square and 2 feet 
thick, pierced by a hole 15 inches diameter, and cemented together. 
Each one was made with a shoulder on one side and a flange on the 
other, by which they fitted into each other. Part of this work is still 
to be seen. 

In rgor there was a serious shortage in rainfall, and water had to be 
conveyed by train from a small spring a few miles down the line to meet 
the demand. This lack of water aroused the authorities, and resulted 
soon after in the connecting of the city with the Sealed Fountain by 
means of a 4-inch pipe. From its source to Bethlehem, the old aque- 
duct was utilized; and from Bethlehem to the city, iron pipes were 
employed—the tunnel above mentioned serving as a kind of reservoir. 
This water, which is but a trifle compared with the city’s needs, supplies 
some fountains, where it is free to the poor. Most of it, however, 
is consumed at the military barracks. During the first session of the 
new Parliament in Constantinople, a concession was granted to the 
Municipality of Jerusalem to appropriate the hides of all animals 
slaughtered in Jerusalem as a tax to produce a fund with which a water 
supply for the city could be secured. The Municipality proposed to 
make a loan large enough to enable the city to lay a great pipe from 
Ain Arroub, and to repay the loan and interest thereon in instalments 
each year from the tax on hides and the money received from the sale 
of the water. 

A Bremen firm, hearing of this project, sent their Director to look 
over the situation. He made a report, the main points of which are 
as follows: (1) The consumption of water at present in Jerusalem is, 
on an average, from 13 to 2 litres (0°4 to 0'5 gallon) per head per day. 
(2) If obtainable, 15 to 16 litres (4 to 4:2 gallons) per head would be 
used per day; and the amount would probably grow to 50 litres (13°2 
gallons). (3) Ain Arroub, which is 23 kilometres (133 miles) distant, 
will supply 528,000 gallons per day, 132,000 gallons of which will have 
to be left for the use of the surrounding villages. (4) This 396,000 
gallons is insufficient ; and since there is no further supply to be had 
near, and the water will have to be filtered, the cost will be great. 
(5) Ain Arroub is not elevated enough for the water to flow without 
being aided by pumps. (6) Ain Farrah, which is 12 or 13 kilometres 
(7 to 7? miles) to the north-east of Jerusalem and 1640 feet lower, 
has a flow of 1,584,000 gallons per day, and is of the best quality—the 
water gushing out from beneath the solid rock cliffs—and therefore 
does not require filtering. Ain Fauwar, which is about 7 kilometres 
(44 miles) down the same valley, has a flow equalling that of Ain 
Farrah ; and this could be added to the supply if the demand in the 
future should grow to require it. (7) This project of erecting and main- 
taining pumps to lift the water of Ain Farrah to the level of Jerusalem 
would be less costly and more desirable than the building and main- 
taining of the filtering plant that would be required if the Ain Arroub 
water were used; also, at the same time, at Ain Farrah an abundant 
supply can be had, while the Ain Arroub flow would before long be 
insufficient for the demand. 

The Bremen representative made a proposition that his firm would 





at their own expense put in a plant to pump the Ain Farrah water 
into ee: piping the water into each house, and charging for it 
1'25 francs per cubic metre (about 4s. 8d. per 1000 gallons), or to any- 
one paying in advance {81 5s., an agreement would be made to give 
264 gallons per day for thirty years. Also, 19,800 gallons of water 
would be allowed the Municipality free for drinking fountains and 
street sprinkling—any further quantity required to be supplied at half 
price. Atthe end of thirty years, the complete water-works were to be 
handed over to the Municipality. 

While the price named seemed high, the general public feeling was 
in favour of accepting this proposition rather than letting the Muni- 
cipality carry out the first project of building the water-works and 
levying a heavy tax to meet the indeb‘edness. The matter is in the 
hands of a Committee, and has become an open competition. 


WATER SCHEME FOR HEACHAM. 








As briefly stated in the “ JournaL” last week, Mr. W. O. E. Meade- 
King, M.Inst.C.E., recently held an inquiry in the Public Hall, 
Heacham, into an application made to the Local Government Board 
by the Docking Rural District Council for power to borrow £6250 for 
the purpose of providing a water supply for the parish of Heacham, in 
accordance with ascheme prepared by Mr. E. H. Stevenson. Mr. J. A. 
Stoughton, the Clerk to the Docking Council, appeared in support of 
the application. 


Mr. Stevenson, in giving details of the scheme, said it would cost 
£6062; and he explained that the difference between this sum and the 
amount applied for was the estimated cost of the land. The cost of 
the mains was £3373; the hydrants and valves, £720; water-tower, 
£1900; and 10 per cent. would be necessary for contingencies and 
engineering and legal expenses. Half the cost of the 5-inch main that 
would be required between Hunstanton and Heacham would be repaid 
by the Hunstanton Urban District Council. The proposal was to buy 
water from the Council at a minimum price of {100 a year for three 
years, and afterwards at 7d. per roco gallons for whatever quantity they 
might require. It was thoroughly good water, and there was plenty of 
it. It was collected from a tunnel and pumped into a water-tower at 
Hunstanton with 50,000 gallons in the upper tank, from which 
Heacham would be supplied. The top water level of the tank was 
187 feet above Ordnance datum; and the tower in Heacham parish 
would be 160 feet above it. The towers were 1450 yards apart; and 
the tanks would be connected by a 5-inch main. The Heacham tank 
would hold 45,000 gallons ; and there would bea 6-inch main from it to 
the middle of the district to be supplied. Between the two towers 
mains were to be laid outside their district—that was to say, in tbe 
Hunstanton urban district. He was also Engineer for that Council's 
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water-works. The work was to be done, for the sake of economy, 
under the same contract as the scheme of the Rural District Council ; 
and, under an agreement, Hunstanton would pay one-half the cost, 
Generally speaking, it was a house-to-house supply. There would be 
a number of stand-pipes, which were included in the estimates. 

The Inspector asked if there was any opposition ; but there was no 
reply. The Chairman of the Heacham Parochial Committee (Mr. 
G. B. M. Brown), however, remarked that if evidence were taken as to 
whether or not the parish was opposed to the water scheme, he should 
say that they would be. They felt that it was forced upon them by the 
Local Government Board. The Inspector said it was not much use 
saying that; but he would report it to the Board if they wished him to 
doso. After some further remarks, the inquiry closed. 


— 
— 


Using Domestic Water for Trade Purposes. 


In the “JournaL” for the 25th ult. (p. 268), a report was given of 
an appeal by the Cambridge Water Company from a decision of local 
Magistrates on a question raised under sections 18 and 19 of the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, 1863. The defendant in the original proceedings 
was summoned for using domestic water for the purpose of his business 
as a dairyman, and for affixing a pipe to a certain tap which he used in 
connection with bis water supply. The Bench held that the use of the 
water was not otherwise than for domestic purposes, and that the tem- 
porary attachment of the hose to the pipe was not one within the 
meaning of the Act. The appeal was heard by the Lord Chief Justice 
and Justices Pickford and Coleridge, who unanimously allowed it with 
costs. The Lord Chief Justice thought the first point must go back to 
the Magistrates on its merits, and the second on the ground that the 
temporary affixing of a hose to the service-pipe might be as much an 
offence as if it was permanent. The case came on for re-hearing on 
Monday last week, with the result that the Magistrates inflicted a fine 
of 5s. in each case, but remitted costs. 








The Hornsey Gas-Works Bowling Club held a very successful 
dinner and smoking concert on the 12th inst. at the Nightingale Hotel, 
Wood Green. The Engineer and General Manager of the Hornsey 
Gas Company (Mr. J. W. Buckley, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.), the President 
of the Club, was in the chair; the Vice-Chairman being the Secretary 
of the Company (Mr. W. E. Roberts), who is the Vice-President. 
After the loyal toast and that of ‘The Hornsey Gas-Works Bowling 
Club '’ had been honoured, Mr. Buckley distributed the prizes, pre- 
sented by himself and Mrs. Buckley, the Vice-President, the Com- 
mittee, and Messrs. Mitchell, Owen, Procter,and Welham. In doing 
so, he expressed his pleasure at seeing that great interest had been 
taken in the game of bowls, which he thought was an ideal one for 
men who had to use their muscles in their daily work. He spoke of 
the great success of the Company in which they were engaged, and 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent, 
Saturday. 

Notices have been published to-day by the Corporation of Dunferm- 
line of their intention to apply to Parliament for a Provisional Order 
authorizing the extension of the burgh boundaries, to which I referred 
last week. Among other things which are sought is power to the Town 
Council, as Gas Commissioners, to acquire additional land adjoining 
the gas-works, and to extend the gas-works. It is also asked that the 
land to be acquired shall be exempted from the provisions of the Burghs 
Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 1867. 

In the Dunfermline Town Council on Monday, the Gas Com- 
mittee stated that they had had a report before them with reference to 
the proposal to give a supply of gas to the village of Kingseat, and that 
it had been agreed that the Council should be asked not to come toa 
decision till the terms of the Fife Electric Power Company for the 
lighting of the streets should be obtained. It was stated that house- 
holders on the proposed line of pipe outside the existing district of 
supply had been canvassed, and it had been found that 200 were in 
favour of using gas, if pipes were fitted into their houses by the pro- 
prietors. The total consumption was estimated at 1,600,000 cubic feet 
a year. The cost of laying a pipe was estimated at £1929, upon which 
sinking fund and interest charges, at 5}? per cent., would amount to 
£111, equal to 16°63d. per 1000 cubic feet. It was agreed, in accord- 
ance with suggestions of the Committee, to let the matter stand over. 

The second of the course of lectures under the auspices of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Branch of the Smoke Abatement League of Great 
Britain was delivered in the Technical College, Glasgow, last night by 
Mr. F. W. Harris, the Corporation Chemist and City Analyst. The lec- 
turer said that the foundation of an intelligent interest in the question of 
smoke abatement was a knowledge of the elementary principles of com- 
bustion. These he illustrated, verbally and by experiment, and then 
went on to explain why perfect combustion was easily obtained in the 
burning of coal gas in suitable appliances. He assured the audience 
that, provided the appliances were of sound construction, properly 
fixed, and intelligently used, the products of the combustion of coal 
gas were entirely harmless. He suggested that the Corporation shoyld 
not only undertake the duty of instructing householders in the most 
efficient methods of gas consumption, but should be empowered to con- 
demn inferior and untrustworthy appliances. He pointed out that the 
harmless-looking light-grey or brown vapour that was formed by the 
replenishment of a domestic fire with fresh coal was rich in the consti- 
tuents of smoke which were deleterious to health, and which were the 
cause of the unsightly appearance of public buildings. The domestic 
coal-fire was neither more nor less than a crude and totally inefficient 
gas-retort; the gas and accompanying products, instead of being re- 
tained in gasholders and storage-tanks, were dissipated into the atmo- 
sphere, which became a receptacle for the polluting products that 
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Yesterday afternoon, an explosion of gas took place in a passage on 
the third floor of the Central Chambers, No. 11, Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow. A great deal of plaster was knocked down, and a fire broke 
out, which, however, was quickly subdued by the Fire Brigade. 
Damage to the extent of £500 was done by the explosion and the fire. 
The explosion, it is believed, was caused by a defective electric light 
fitting on the second floor melting a gas-pipe. 

A letter was read at the Dumfries Town Council last week in which 
Mrs. Miskelly, of M‘Lellan Street, complained of the inconvenience 
caused to her by the new machinery in the gas-works, in close proximity 
to her dwelling-house. Serious damage, it was stated, was being 
caused to the property ; and the noise was such that it was quite im- 
possible for the inmates of the house to sleep while the machinery was 
in moticn. Unless the nuisance were removed, steps would be taken 
to obtain an interdict. The Council remitted the letter to the Gas 
Committee, to consider and report. 

The announcement in last week's “Notes” that the price of gas to 
ordinary consumers in Helensburgh is at present 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet was misleading, as in September last the price was reduced to 
2s. 11d. The charge for gas consumed through prepayment meters is 
38. 4d. By the new arrangement, consumers of gas outside the burgh 
whose annual consumption is a million cubic feet and upwards will be 
charged at the 2s. 11d. rate. Below a million cubic feet, the charge 
will be 3s. 14d. 

We have now got into our hands the made-up record in the action by 
the Kirkcaldy Gaslight Company, Limited, against the Corporation of 
Kirkcaldy, to which reference was made in these “Notes” several 
weeks ago. The sum in dispute is £233 odd. But it is to be observed 
that the charge is for the year ending at May 31, 1909; and if the Com- 
pany are successful in this action, there will be a like claim due for the 
year to May 31, 1910, and, indeed, till the transfer is determined. The 
merits of the case I cannot discuss ; but I may go the length of reflect- 
ing upon the unusual spectacle of a Company and Corporation litigating 
after they have agreed to a transfer. The transfer, I understand, is to 
be a keenly contested business. For the post of Oversman, Lord Shaw 
of Dunfermline has been selected. 

In the Inverurie Town Council on Monday, Treasurer Rae moved 
that the Council consider the advisability of entering into negotiations 
with the Gas Company with the view of acquiring the plant, &c., of the 
Company, and working the same as a municipal concern. His reason, 
he said, for bringing forward the motion was that they were paying far 
too high a price for street and private lighting. About two yearsago, 
they applied for a reduction in the price of gas for street lighting, 
which the Company did not see their way to give. He thought it was 
their duty to the electors to get the lighting as cheaply as possible. Be- 
fore anything practical could be done, they would require another elec- 
tion; but they could consider the question at their next meeting. By 
this time, the members could, if they desired, get information about 
other places. In his opinion, they could easily reduce the price of gas 
by 2s. per 1000 cubic feet. The motion was unanimously adopted. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is a quiet tone in the northern coal trade (more especially in 
the steam coal branch), and prices are rather weak. Best Northum- 
brian steam coals are from 9s. 3d. to gs. 44d. per ton f.o.b. ; second- 
class steams are about 8s. 6d. ; and steam smalls from 5s. 3d. to 6s. 6d. 
The production is fairly full, but the demand is rather restricted by 
the limited exports usual at this time of the year, so that the prices are 
in many cases rather easier. In the gas coal trade, the demand is in- 
creasing; and the deliveries on the long contracts are now nearly at 
their maximum. Durham gas coal varies in price. The usual 
classes are from abovt 8s. 3d. to 9s. 6d. per ton f.o.b., according to 
quality; while for “Wear” specials, about ros, 3d. is the current 
quotation. A few sales of large quantities of gas coals to one of the 
London Gas Companies have been made; and tbe price is said to be 
from 8s. 74d. to 8s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. for good second-class Durham 
kinds. Other sales for export are reported to be in treaty. In these, 
lower prices than those that have been current are offered ; but sellers 
do not readily accept these at a time when the demand is nearest its 
highest for the season. Coke is quiet. Gas coke retains its price, 
however, despite the increased output ; and for good quality, 14s. 3d. 
per ton f.o.b. is quoted. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 

Except that there is a demand for household purposes, for which 
cold weather is responsible, the coal market is unsatisfactory, both in 
the home and the foreign sections; but probably the foreign trade is 
affected as much by storms at sea as by lack of demand. The home 
market continues to suffer from the trouble in the boilermaking in- 
dustry. The prices now quoted are: Ell, 8s. 9d. to ros. per ton f.o.b. 
Glasgow; splint, 9s. 3d. to 9s. 6d.; and steam, 8s. 9d. to 9%. The 
shipments for the week amounted to 287,376 tons—a decrease of 17,629 
tons upon the preceding week, and of 28,905 tons upon the correspond- 
ing week of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have 
been 14,028,128 tons—an increase upon the corresponding period of 
673,784 tons. 





Gas Supply for Mersea.—We learn from the “ Essex Telegraph ” 
that the gas-works for Mersea, to which reference bas already been 
made in the “ JouRNAL,” are progressing. The Contractor for the 
buildings (Mr. Thorp) bas finished the retort-house with the exception 
of the iron roof, which is coming from Drakes Limited, of Halifax, 
who are supplying the gasholder, retorts, and other gas plant. Their 
men are expected very shortly to erect the holder and put in the 
retorts. Permission to open the roads has been obtained from the 
Lexden District Counci), and a staff of men will scon be engaged in 
laying the pipes; and the whole work is expected to be completed in 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
[For Table of “Tar Products Prices,’ see p. 597.] 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, Nov. 19. 


The outstanding feature of the market this week has been the lack 
of strength in the Leith position, at which port prices have now become 
lower than those either in Hull or Liverpool, whereas Leith values are 
usually the highest. Liverpool prices have, however, no doubt been 
sustained by the purchasing made in order to effect shipments, against 
previous contracts, as consumers generally still show little disposition 
to commit themselves for anything beyond their immediate require- 
ments. The values at the close have receded to {12 17s. 6d. per ton 
f,o.b. Hull, £12 183. 91. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £12 16s. 3d, per 
ton f.o.b, Leith. There has again been little interest displayed for 
delivery next year, and no further transactions have transpired. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


There is still no change to report in this article, and the quotations 
remain 93. 44d. percwt. for the 95 per cent. quality, and 9s. 64d. for 
96 per cent., on spot. 


Lonpon, Nov. 21. 
Tar Products. 


The markets for tar products have remained fairly firm during the 
past week. In pitch, business has not been very brisk; and in some 
quarters it is reported that slightly lower prices have been accepted. 
There is a fair demand for benzol, 90 per cent. and 50 per cent. qualities ; 
but it is difficult to do business at the prices asked at present. Creosote 
remains in about the same position; and a little business has been 
done for delivery over the next few months at the present market 
prices. Further business is reported in crude carbolic at 1s. 14d. for 
6o percent. Solvent naphthas are quiet. In heavy naphtha, business 
is fairly good. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 173. to 20s. od. ex 
works. Pitch, London, 34s. to 34s. 6d.; east coast, 32s. 61. to 33s. 6d; 
west coast, Clyde ports, 34s. 6d. to 35s. 6d., Manchester, 32s. to 33s., 
Liverpool, 32s. 6d. to 33s. 64. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, 
London, 73d. to 7?d.; North, 74d. to 7$d.; 50-90 per cent., casks in- 
cluded, London, 73d. to 8d. ; North, 74d. to 72d. Toluol, casksincluded, 
London, od. to94d.; North,od. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 33d. 
to43d.; North, 34d. to3}d.; solvent naphtha, casks included, London, 
11#d. to 1s. o§d.; North, 11d. to rs.; heavy naphtha, casks included, 
London, 113d. to 1s.; North, 11d. to rs. Creosote, in bulk, London, 
2d, to 24d.; North, 1/4. to 24d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 23d. to 2jd. 
Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., casks included, east coast, 1s. 14d.; west 
coast, 1s.1d. Naphthalene, £4 ros. to £8 1o0s.; salts, 40s. to 45s., bags 
included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 141. to 131. per unit, packages 
included and delivered. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market has been considerably guieter during the past week, 
and prices on the whole have weakened slightly. Beckton make is 
quoted to-day at {12 10s. Outside makes are /12 7s. 6d. to £12 8s. 94. 
In Hall, the price is £13; Liverpool, {12 18s. 94.; and Leith, 
£13 2s. 6d. 


a 


Lord Robert Cecil on Co-Partnership. 


Speaking at the Marylebone Town Hall on Monday night last week 
on the division of the profits of industry as between capital and labour, 
Lord Robert Cecil said this question would play a large part in the 
coming General Election. The intelligent workman was aware that 
management, enterprise, and judgment in the development of a great 
industrial concern must be paid for, and highly paid for ; but what he 
asked was what security he had of getting a fair proportion of the 
profits. He (the speaker) saw a great difficulty in answering this ques- 
tion. He did not see how Tariff Reform was going to touch the 
question of the distribution of profits, even though it increased pro- 
sperity; and Socialism would either cause profits to disappear or 
seriously todiminish. The great thing was to get all who were con- 
cerned in any industry in this country—from the humblest worker to 
the richest director—to feel that they were working together to a 
common end and for a common object. He would like to see a state of 
things where working men would have, in addition to a minimum wage, 
a share of the profits of the industry in which they were concerned 
which would rise and fall according to its measure of success. This 
was a matter which it was not very easy for the State to deal with ; but 
it was not impossible. Some small changes in the company law might 
be made with advantage; and a good deal of administrative encourage- 
ment might be afforded by the Board of Trade. There was no reason 
why the latter should not set about serious and scientific inquiry into 
the matter, and be prepared to recommend to each particular industry 
the form of co-partnership which was most suitable to it. 








—_ 


Burnley Water Supply.—A contract has recently been placed by 
the Burnley County Borough Council for a new reservoir to have a 
capacity of 300 million gallons. It will be constructed in the Hurst- 
wood Valley, about four miles east of Burnley, between the Cant Clough 
and Swindon drainage areas. There is a drainage area of 594 acres 
which flows naturally into the reservoir, and another of 508 acres from 
which the water is brought to it by means of catchwaters and aqueducts 
2900 yards inlength. The reservoir will consist of an earthen embank- 
ment 470 yards long, the average depth of the trenches for which will 
be about 75 feet. They will be filled with concrete and puddle. The 
work embodies the usual waste weir, water-courses, meter chamber, 
and pipe-lines. The Consulting Engineers are Messrs. James Diggle 
and Sons; and the contractors are Messrs. Macdonald and Deakin. It 
is expected that the ultimate scheme will cost about £215,000. 
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Lecture to Brentford Gas Company’s Employees. 

By invitation of the Brentford Gas Company, Mr. J. W. Wilson 
(Messrs. Wilsons and Mathiesons, Limited) last Wednesday met the 
inspectors, salesmen, fitters, &c., at the Brentford works, and explained 
to them the new Wilson “ Circulator” water-heater. He described the 
construction of the apparatus, and explained how the heat was ob- 
tained and absorbed by the water, and how the travel of the products 
of combustion ensured efficiency. He offered some observations on the 
action of the heated water, on the principles of hot-water circulation, 
and on the correct and incorrect methods of fixing and using it—par- 
ticularly in regard to the adjustment of the proper amount of gas to the 
flue space. In order to illustrate the construction and action of the 
“Circulator,” glass was inserted on opposite sides, and glass flow and 
return pipes attached it to a glass-fronted cistern. When working, the 
action of the water was very clearly seen; and it excited the greatest 
interest. Condensation was explained ; and means for its collection 
were exhibited. A thermostatic valve was shown in action, and its 
principle, as well as that of the bunsen burner, was fully described. 
The different quantities of air drawn in by the same consumption of 
gas with the straight tube and the Venturi tube proved very interest- 
ing. A helpful discussion, including the exchange’ of experiences, 
brought to a close a very successful evening. 


— 
—— 





Improved Gas Lighting in Stoke Newington.—The Stoke Newing- 
ton Borough Council last Tuesday decided on the recommendation of the 
Highways Committee, that 32 inverted incandescent gas-lamps should 
be altered from single to double burners, at an estimated cost of 
£53 12s. per annum for additional gas supply and maintenance. The 
cost of adapting the lanterns will be borne by the Gaslight and Coke 
Company. 

Explosion at the Doncaster Gas-Works.—During the changing 
of the purifiers at t1xe Doncaster Gas-Works last Friday morning, an 
explosion of gas occurred by which three casual labourers sustained 
injuries from burns and shock. They were removed to the Royal 
lofirmary, and two of them were admitted. The third was less 


seriously hurt; and afer having had his burns attended t>, he was 
able to go home. 


Wigan Gas-Works Accounts.—The abstract of accounts of the 
Wigan Corporation Gas-Works for the year to March 31 last shows 
that the revenue amounted to £78,136, and the expenditure to £5,177; 
leaving a balance of £27,959 to go to the profit and loss account. 
Adding the amount brougnt forward (£6302), there was produced a 
sum of £34,261, which is accounted for as follows: Iaterest, sinking 
fund, bad debts, &:., £18,079; proportion of expenditure on water-gas 
plant, £1210; amount applied to reduce capital expenditure, £673; 
public lighting, £5470; transferred to the general district fund, £4000 ; 
balance carried forward, £4828—being the amount of profit for the year 
(£10,299), less the value of the gas given to the Streets Committee for 
public lighting within the borough. 


Keighley Water Supply.—At the last meeting of the Keighley 
Town Council, the Water Committee reommended (1) that in view of 
the desirability of obtaining definite information as to the character and 
suitability of the site of the Lower Laithe reservoir before serving the 
necessary notices and incurring considerable preliminary expenses 
in the promotion of the proposed Parliamentary Bill, and of the impos- 
sibility of having such information in time, the question of the proposed 
application to Parliament be re-opened ; and (2) that such application, 
so far as the same has reference to the water-works purposes, be 
deferred until the session of 1912. Alderman Brigg moved that, in 
view of the postponement of the Council’s application to Parliament 
with respect to the water-works, the whole question of the proposed 
Bill be re-opened ; and that the promotion of such Bill be deferred 
until the 1912 session of Parliament. 

Monazite Sand from Brazil.—In the annual British consular re- 
port on the trade of Brazil, it is stated that the country still furnishes 
the greater part of the world’s supply of monazite sand. It is shipped 
almost entirely to Hamburg from Bahia and Espirito Santo. The 
quantity shipped from Rio de Janeiro in 1908 was 1200 tons; and it 
rose to 3700 tons in 1909. This was twice the quantity shipped that 
year from Bahia, where exports of monazite have diminished. The 
contract made in December, 1903, by the Federal Government for the 
extraction and sale of monazite sands on the coast of the State of 
Espirito Santo lapsed last February; and in June tenders were called 
fora fresh contract. During the previous contract, 15,646,560 kilos of 
monazite were shipped to Hamburg; 7,848,670 kilos were sold ; and 
7:797,939 kilos stocked. Of £212,375 realized by the sale of sand, a 
sum of £108,915, or 51°3 per cent., was retained by the Brazilian 
Federal Treasury. 

Ivybridge Water Supply.—Mr. H. Francis has submitted to the 
Ivybridge District Council a report on the improvement of the water 
supply. The present supply is derived from the River Erme, which 
runs through Ivybridge; and the works include a small reservoir 
situated at a point about 350 feetabove Ordnance datum. Thegreater 
portion of the residential area is situated between the levels of 150 and 
220feet. Butsome portions rise to 400 feet ; and these cannot besupplied 
from the existing works. Moreover, the pressure in many places is 
insufficient, and the supply generally is inadequate. Mr. Francis has 
investigated three sources of supply, any one of which he considers 
would meet the requirements of the district. The first of these con- 
templates the utilization of a spring on Hanger Down, and the pro- 
vision of a reservoir of 500,000 gallons capacity ; the approximate cost 
of the undertaking being £4350. The second proposal is to use a 
Stream known as [edbaven Gulf, which would involve an outlay of 
about £5430. The third schemeis to impound the Butterbrook stream ; 
the cost in this case being about £5150. Itis pointed out that the third 
scheme would necessitate application to Parliament. On being ques- 
tioned at a meeting of the District Council yesterday week, Mr. Francis 
said he would not like to bind himself to any of the schemes without 
further investigation ; but he certainly. liked the Butterbrook scheme. 
The Council appointed a Committee to see the owners of the land in 
regard to further investigations and the cost of the undertaking. 
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Windiag-Up of the Beaufort Gas Company.—At a meeting of 
creditors and contribucories ot this Company recently held at the 
offices of the Official Receiver at Newport (Mon.), directions were given 
to him to apply to the Court for the appointment of a Liquidator, to 
act with a Committee of Inspection. 


Sale of Shares.—At the Market Hotel, Bacup, last Thursday, six 
parcels of shares in the Rossendale Union Gas Company were offered 
for sale by public auction, and realized the following prices: 70 new 
£10 shares, £21 ros, each ; four £10 preference shares, £21 10s. each ; 
45 new ordinary {10 shares, {21 6s, each; 77 Amendment Act shares 
(£10), £15 tos. apiece ; 17 new Amendment Act shares of like nominal 
value (£5 called up, and 45 paid in anticipation of calls), £13 8s. each ; 
and 36 shares of similar value issued under the Act of 1876 (£2 called 
up, and £4 paid in anticipation of calls), £7 12s. 6d. each. 


Outburst of Natural Gas near Hamburg.—According to a Reuter 
telegram despatched from Berlin last Friday week, during the progress 
of some boring operations for water at Neuengamme, near Hamburg, 
there was an outburst of natural gas, which became ignited and burnt 
in three immense jets visible several miles off. It is stated that the 
roar of the flames is audible for six miles ; and close to the escape the 
ground “ trembles with the rush of gas.” Thousands of people leave 
Hamburg daily to see the strange sight. Ic is not known whether the 
pope of the gas indicates the presence of petroleum or coal below 
the surface. 


Electric Lighting in Bermondsey.—The Bermondsey Borough 
Council last Tuesday evening sanctioned an estimate for £100, the 
initial expenses of applying to the Board of Trade for a Provisional 
Order to supply electricity in the parishes of St. Olave, St. Thomas, 
and St.John, Horsleydown. The Town Clerk (Mr. F. a expressed 
the opinion that a further £350 would cover the total cost of obtaining 
the confirming Act of Parhament. The estimate of the Electrical 
Engineer for laying mains in the extended area was £8250. After dis- 
cussion, the estimate was agreed to. The Council also sanctioned an 
application for a loan for £739 for extension of mains; making £6000 
with a sum previously agreed to for this purpose. 


Typist’s Death from Gas Poisoning.—A mysterious death from 
gas poisoning is reported from Glasgow. A woman named Isabella 
Sinclair Buchanan, 24 years of age, had been employed as typist in the 
office of Mr. A. G. Robertson, slater, in Bothwell Street, for ten years. 
On Wednesday evening she left the premises shortly after five o'clock. 
Next morning, however, her body was found lying on the floor of the 
office, beside a gas-stove, the tap of which was turned fullon. The 
mantle upon a gas-bracket in the office had been removed and the gas 
turned on. There was an overpowering smell of gas in the place. 
Death was certified as having been due to gas poisoning. Miss 
Buchanan had in her possession a set of keys of the office. 


Bailiffe Bridge Gas Supply.—Negotiations are in progress between 
the Bradford, Halifax, and Brighouse Corporations and the Hipper- 
holme District Council in reference to the gas supply of Bailiffe Bridge. 
The village is within the joint areas of supply of Bradford and Halifax ; 
but these authorities do not exercise their powers. Gas is distributed 
to consumers by a private Company, who obtain a supply in bulk from 
Brighouse ; the charge to consumers being 3s. rod. per 1000 cubic 
feet. The price charged by Brighouse is 2s. 4d., in addition to which 
there is the cost of distribution. The Hipperholme Council have 
decided to approach the Local Government Board and ask for powers 
to take action with respect to the gas supply of the whole of their 
district, which includes Bailiffe Bridge. The Brighouse Corporation 
are making an offer to the Council and the Gas Company to supply 
consumers direct at 3s. 3d., which is the price charged to consumers 
outside the borough. The Halifax Corporation supply the major por- 
tion of the Hipperholme district, and, being much dissatisfied with the 
service, the District Council are making vigorous efforts to get free. 





We have received from Messrs. James Milne and Son, Limited, a 
sheet of their illumination devices suitable for the forthcoming Coro- 
nation. They are varied in character, to suit all tastes; and their 
special features are that they are made of copper tube on iron framing, 
and the perforations are not punched but drilled. 


With reference to the remarks on “High-Pressure Lights in 
London” in last week’s “‘ JOURNAL ” (p. 460), we learn that the lamp- 
pillars in Parliament Square are Mannesmann weldless steel tubular 
columns; and that the high-pressure suspended lamps in Cannon 
Street are supp‘ied from a main composed of Mannesmann weldless 
steel spigot and faucet tubes, with the rigid joint. 


A correspondent sends us the following from a suburban paper : 
“A resident of Tottenham is introducing a ‘Compound’ gas-cooker, 
which scientifically falls into line with rigid household economy to a 
degree never before attained. The luxury of a hot dinner for a family 
of six persons, six days per week, is now made available at a cost for 
gas not exceeding the price hitherto paid for one. The apparatus is 
portable, nesds no fixing, and may easily be transferred to any part of 
a house for warmingrooms. We are inclined to hope that herein may 
be found a remedy for the fog nuisance. Whether for cooking or 
heating, coal is no longer necessary, as gas is for both purposes much 
cheaper and much better.” 


The holding of a chrysanthemum show in the Town Hall, Burion- 
upon-Trent, a few days ago, afforded the Corporation, in copjunc- 
tion wita Mesirs. Bindleys Limited (a local firm), an opportunity of 
bringing under the notice of gardeners and floriculturists Messrs. 
John Wright and Co.'s “ Garajo” gas-heated boiler, which is specially 
Suitable for the warming of greenhouses and conservatories. It has 
always been acknowleiged that there is no more convenient way of 
keeping these places at a suitable temperature than by water-pipes 
heated by gas; but this method has hitherto been too expensive for 
general adoption by gardeners of moderate means. The difficulty is 
now removed by the production of the appliance named, the — 
and economy of which are not confined to the places already indicated, 
but are equally conspicuous in the cases of coach and motor houses. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 
AssISTANT MANAGER. South Shields Gas Company. 
GENERAL MANAGER (Gas ENGINEERS). No, 5313. 
DRAUGHTSMAN. No. 5320. 
WorKING SUPERINTENDENT. No. 5322. 
WorkinG ManaGer. Applications to Best and 
Turner, Skipton. 
Gas Coat SALESMAN, 
Birmingham. 
WorkinG Foreman Gas Fitter, &c, 
(I. of W.) Gas Company. 
Situation Wanted. 
CvERK, Assistant Casuier, &c. No. 5320. 
Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


MouTHPIECES. Sutton (Surrey) Gas Company. 


Patent Licences, &c. 


DIsTILLING AND CoKxinG Coat. Marks and Clerk, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


Gas Turpine. Cruikshank and Fairweather, Chan- 
cery Lane, WC, 
Stocks and Shares. 


Barnet Gas AND WATER Company (By AUCTION). 
Dec. 6. 


W. H. Bowater, Limited, 
Shanklin 








TENDERS FOR | Steel and Ironwork, and Castings, &c. 


NotTTINGHAM GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Nov, 28. 
SHEFFIELD GASLIGHT Company, Tenders by Dec. 6. 


| Sulphate of Ammonia Plant, &c. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD GAS DEPARTMENT. Particulars 
of Messrs. Corbet Woodall and Son, Westminster. 
Tenders by Dec. 6. 


Coal. 


NotTINGHAM Works AND Ways DEPARTMENT. 
ders by Dec. 8. 


Fire-Clay Goods. 
NotTincHaM Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by Nov. 28, | 
General Stores. 


= ay are a= Sulphuric Acid. 

RADFORD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 2. : 

NoTTiINGHAM Gas DepARTMENT. Tenders by Nov. 28. SatrorD Gas DEPARTMENT. 
NotTiINGHAM Works AND Ways DEPARTMENT. Ten- | Tar and Liquor. 


de 8. 
acn-cumein GaInsBorouGH Gas DEPARTMENT. by 
Meters, &c. Nov. 25. 


NorrincHaM Gas DeparTMENT. Tenders by Nov.28, | SHOTLEY Bripge Gas Company. Tenders by Dec. 6. 
| 
Pipes (Iron and Earthenware), &c. | Tar (refined), Pitch, Creosote Oil—Wanted. 


Nortincuam Gas DeparTMENT. Tenders by Nov. 28, | NOTTINGHAM Works AND Ways DEPARTMENT. Ten- 
NotTinGHaM Works AND Ways DEPARTMENT. Ten- | ders by Dec. 8. 


dets by Dec. 8. Tools, Implements, &c. 
Purifiers. NottTincHaM Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Nov. 28. 


Ten- 


Tenders by Dec. 1. 


Tenders 













































































Dunepiv (N.Z ) Corporation. Particulars of T, Cole | NottincGHAN Works AND Ways DEPARTMENT, Ten- 
SouTHEND WaTER Company (sy Auction). Dec. 6. and Son, Westminster. Tenders by Jan, 2s. ders by Dec. 8, 
TAR PRODUCTS PRICES. 
Representative manufacturers give the following as fair current values for the week ending Nov. 19. Prices are net, and they 
include the usual packages ani delivery f.o0.b., f.a.s., or f.o.r., as Customary. 
| | | 
| | | West Coast. 
Article, Basis. | London. North-East Coast. | East Coast, Yorks. Glasgow. 
| Liverpool, | Manchester. 
| 
Tarcrude .. . .| perton | 21s. 193.—2Is. | 193. 6d.—2is. 6d. | 18. 6d.—2os. 6d. | 183. 6d.—2os. 64. —_ 
A ee | + |  358.—36s. 32s.—32s. 64. 32s. 64.—33s. 348.—355. 333-—343. | 348. 
Benzol,go% . . per gallon | 84d. 74.—741. 8d. 741.—74d. 73d. 8d. 
B2nzol, 50-90%. . . | fe gi. 81.—83d. gi. 8d.—8}4. 8d.—8}d. — 
Toluol,go%. . . . ” tod. 9i. rod. rod. tod. rod. 
Crude naphiha, 30% . <3 —_ 34d. 34d. 34d. 34d. — 
Light oi], 50%. . . * _ 341. 34d.— 334. 3d. 3d. — 
Solvent naphtha, go- | 
TOD ge 8 ea | » _ rosd. tox]. tod.—1o4d. Is. 114d. 
Heavy naphtha, 9>- | 
ee eee 9 | — 11d. 11d. 11d.—ts. 113d.—1s. 114d. 
Creosote in bulk . . | se | 24d.—2$d. 244. 2d. | 2d.—24d. 24 2d. 
Heavyoils. .. .| se | 3431. 234. 244. | 23d. | 23d.—3d 3d. 
Carbolic Acid, 60’s . “s | Is. ofd.—us. 1d. Is.—Is. 1d. Is. ofd. | Is. o§d.—rs. 1d. Is. o?d. ¥a.:24. 
Naphthalene, crude | 
drained salts. . . | perton _ 40S.—42s. 64. 498.—42s. 6]. 47s. 64. 47s. 6d.—5o0s. — 
Naphthalene pressed . a | — 50s. 63s. 60s. 60s. —_— 
co whizzed | * | 80s. _ — 70S.—72s. 6d. 72s. 6d. 658. 
Anthracene. . . .| perunit 21. 121. 14d. 131. 13d. | — 
| 
GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 554. 
a |3s| i | | s ¥ HEE Rise| Yield 
8.9 |83¢@ | ee na - ox Closi r | upon 
Issue, Share. £83 : BS | NAME. Closing | Fait e 9 Issue. (Share. 583 : 53 NAME. ong ye — 
a One | | ment. a Q ae wk. 
| | — 
£ p.c. 88 | £ s. d, £ Stk p.c. I ic 1 8 186* £ d, 
1,551,863 | Stk. | Oct 1 5 | Alliance & Dublin Ord. . -9O | + | 512 I || 4:940,000 «| Nov. 11] 9 mperial Continental , | 184— eee ee 
syaaee Stk. | July 34 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb.| 95-98 | .- | 4 I 8|) 1,235,000} Stk. | Aug 12] 34 Do. 34p.c. Deb, Red.| 94-96 | .. | 3 1211 
200,009 5 | Oct. 28| 7 |Bombay, Ltd. . . .| O4-67 | +4] 5 3 8|| 200,242] Stk. | aug, 31] 6 | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c, .| 720- 122| ., | 418 4 
40,000 5 7 Do. New, £4paid.| 5—5t | +3]5 6 8 || 561,000 | Stk. ms 10 | Liverpool United A | 220- 222) ., | 410 1 
50,000 1>| Aug. 31 | 15 | Bourne- 10op.c.. «| 284-204 |... |5 1 8 718,100 | 45 7 Do. BB. .| 0-165 |... 1é 430 
311,810 1D “3 7 |mouth Gas}B7p.c. .| 164—167 ORE er 306,083} 1 | June 29| 4 Do, Deb. Stk,| %—'06/ .. | 315 6 
75,000 10 a 6 |and Water ) Pref. 6p.c.| 4i—-15t | -- | 3.18 8 || 75,000 5 | June 29| 6 Malta & Mediterranean.| 48-43 |.. |6 3 1 
380,000 | Stk. | Aug. 12 | 124 | Brentford Consolidated | 247-250 | +1] 5 © © || 560,000} 100/ Oct, 1] 5 Met. of }3 p.c. Deb.| 99-401] .. | 419 0 
330,000 | 4, , 94 Do. New. . .| 18i—187/.. |5 1 7 || 250,000] 100 44 | Melbourne 44 .c. Deb. 99-101 | ., | 5 9 10 
50,000 | 4, i 5 Do, 5 p.c. Pret. . | 120—122 ie 4 2 0]; 541,920 20 | Nov. 11 | 34 | Monte Video, Ltd. . 123- 127*| ., | 5 g 10 
206,250 | -,, | June 10] 4 Do, 4p.c.Deb..| 99 101|.. | 319 3 || 14775,892 | Stk. joy 28| 48 | Newe'tle&G’tesh’dCon,| 1C2—103} ., | 4 5 0 
220,000 | Stk. | Aug. 31 | «1 Brighton & Hove Orig.| 215-218 | .. | 5 011 | $29,435 | Stk. | June 29] 34 Do. 34 p.c. Deb.| 90-91 | .. | 3 1611 
246,320 | 4, . 8 o, AOrd. Stk..| 158-161)... [419 5 || 55,940 10 Aug. 31 | 7 North Middlesex 7 p.c, | 138-144 | .. | 416 7 
469,000 | 223] Sept.29 | 108 |British. .» « « « 44-45 | +» | 412 4]| 300,000} Stk.| Apl, 29/ 8 |Oriental, Ltd. . . . 138-140 .. | 514 4 
109,000 | Stk. | Aug 12] 6 |Bromley,ASp.c, » «| 117—119|.. | 5 010 60,000 5 | Sept.15 | 8 |Ottoman, Ltd. . . .| 64—-€2 | +2/518 6 
165,700 | 4, * 4 Do. B3gpc. . «| 88-go |... |5 0 0} 31,800) 53] Aug. 31] 13 | PortsealslandA. . .| 13I—133|.. |5 3 0 
82,278 | 4, : 5 Do. C5p.c. « «| 107-109) «- | 5 OIF || 60,000 50 ” 13 Do. B. .« «| 124-126|., |5 3 2 
55,009 | ,, | June 29] 3 Do. 34p.c. Deb. .| 85—87 | .. | 4 0 6 100,000 50 i 12 Do. C. ._.| 117—319|.. | 5 O10 
250,000 | Stk. ” 4 Buenos Ayres4p.c. Deb.| 97-99 |-- | 4 9 10 114,800 5° 10 _ Do.  DandE, | 102—104| ., | 416 2 
100,000 10 a - Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 3-4 “6 - 398,490 5 | Oct. 28] 7 PrimitivaOrd. .. .| 7 7a va ye a 
100,000 10 _ - Do, 44p.c. Pref. .| 44-54 |. - 796,980 5 -— 29| 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 58-5 —zh| 4.13. 0 
50,000| 50] Nov. 2| 6 Do, 6 p.c. 1st Mort, - Ac a 488,900 | 100 | June 1] 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 97-99 |.. | 4 O10 
100,000 | Stk. | June 29] 44 Do, 44p.c. Deb, Stk.) 88-90 |.. |5 0 0 312,650 | Stk. | June 29| 4 | River Plategp.c.Deb,. | 97-99. | .. | 4 010 
157,152 | Stk. | Aug. 12| 5  |Chester§5p.c.Ord. . .|togt—1114).. | 4 9 8 250,000 10 | Sept.29| 9 |SanPaulo,Ltd.. . .| 15§-153|.. 1514 3 
1,513,280 | Stk, | 45 5x | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk, ,| 105—108 | .. | 4.16 3 62,500 10 “ 6 Do. 6p.c. Pref. .| 11-112]... |5 2 2 
560,000 | 4, < 5 Do. 34 p.c. do. , | 10l—103 | .. | 417 I 125,000 50| July 1] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb, .| 51-52 |... | 416 2 
475,000} 4, une 29| 3 Do. gp.c. Deb. Stk.| 79-81 |.. | 314 1 135,000 | Stk. | Aug. 31 | 10 |SheffieldA . . » .| 229-231} .. |4 6 7 
j00 ooo | Stk, = 10 | 4+ | Continental Union, Ltd.| 8-93 |.. |4 6 0 209,984 | ,, ” Io Do. B « « « «| 229-231; .. 14 6 7 
200,000 | ,, - 7 Do, 7 p.c. Pref, | 137-139 | .. |5 0 9 523,500] ,, “ Io Do, C . « « «| 229-231/., | 4 6 7 
492,270 | Stk. _ 54 | Derby Con. Stk.. « .| 122—124/.. | 4 8 9 70,000} 10| Oct. 14] 6 |SouthAfrican. . . .| 103-114] .,. |5 6 8 
55,000 | ,, _ 4 Do. Deb. Stk.. . «| 104—105|.. | 316 2 || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Aug. 12 | 5/9/4| South Met., 4 p.c. Ord.| 121-123] .. | 4 8 10 
148,995 | 4, | Oct 14| 5 | East Hull5p.c. Ord, .| 103-105 | .. | 415 3) 14595445) 4, | July 14] 3 Do. 3 pc. Deb,| 80-82 |) .. | 313 2 
486,09) 10 | July 14 | 12 | European, Ltd. . . .| 23g—244|.. | 419 0 209,82) | Stk. | Aug. 31 | 8 |South Shields Con. Stk,| 55157 |... | 5 1.11 
354,069 10 a 12 Do. £7 108, paid. | 172-184 |... | 4.18 8 695,000 | Stk, | Aug. 12| 5§ |S'tb Suburb’n Ord. 5 p.c.| 120—122 | ., | 412 9g 
16,179,445 | Stk. | Aug. 12 5 Gas )4p.c.Ord. . .| 105—106/.. |4 8 o 60,000} ,, oe 5 Do, 5p.c. Pref, .| 120—22/].. |4 2 0 
2,620,000 | ,, ua 34 | light | 34p.c.max,. .| 87-89 |.. | 318 8 || 117,058] ,, July 4] 5 Do, 5p.c. Deb, Stk.| 2- 2 a [48 4 
4,092,235 | ,, ne 4 and [4 p.c. Con. Pref,| 103—105 | .. | 316 2 502,310 | Stk, ov. 11] 5 Southampton Ord, . .| CQ—III*) +2 | 410 1 
4-531;705 » | June 29] 3 Coke} 3 p.c, Con, Deb,| 80-32 | .. | 313 2 120,000 | Stk, | Aug. 12] 7 | Tottenham)A5p.c. .| 14I—143/.. | 41711 
258,740 | Stk. | Sept 15 | 5 | Hastings& St. L.34p.c.| 92-04 |.. |5 6 5 483,940 | ,, 8 5h and 38 P.ce | 112—114 | .. | 416 6 
82,509 | ,, Ae 64 Do, do. 5p.0,| 114116 | .. | 512 1 149-470] ,, une 29| 4 |Edmonton })4p.c. Deb.| 57-99 |.. |4 0 0 
70,000 10 | Oct. 14] 12 | Hongkong &China, Ltd,| 17-174)... |6 5 8 182,380 10 | June 10|. 8 |Tuscan,Ltd.. . . 1} 9> - [8 8 6 
131,090 | Stk, | Sept. 15 | 9 Ilford AandC . « «| 145—148 | 419 8 149,900 10| July 1] § Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red, g8—100/.. |5 0 o 
65,782 | 4, 5 5 Do B . :, o 0,0] BREE | oe 1 S$ 3 EF pee = aah 31 ds as p.c. Max.: i ia - 4 de 
65,500 Do. 4 p.c. De ’ B—100 | .. an) 255,03 . ug. 31 ands- 34 pc. . .| 140— 11435 2 
5500] 5, | June 29| 4 4P vee al 9 | 4 85,766 |," | June 2g9| 3° | worth J gp.cDeb, Stk.| 74—76 | 42 | $28 22 









































Prices marked * are ‘* Ex-div,’*- 


+ Next dividend will be at this rate, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Bo notice can be taken of anonymous i 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JOURNAL’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


TERMS OF 





SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom : One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kine, 11, Borr Court, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON."' Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


Q'NEILL's OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION, 


GARGHST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 








5 PENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL OO,, BD., 
PaLMERsTon Hovsz, 
Oxp Broad Srezzt, Loxpor, E.O. 





WINKELMANN'S 
 "7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, H.0, ‘ Volcanism, London,” 


AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 


Cuance anpD Hont, Lrp,, Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLpBuRY, Worcs, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS.” 


G ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMB 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants, saad 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 


pairs, 
JosePH TAYLOR AND Oo., CENTEAL PLUMBING WoRES, 
Boxtor, 


Telegrams : SaruraTors, Botox, Telephone 0848. 


AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 


BRoTHERTON AND Oo., LTp,, Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BirmincHam, Giascow, Lexps, LivERPooL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD, 


D ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
® GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.O, 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
"DaconigHt Lonpon,” 2836 HoLzorn, 

















HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 


PREPARED from Pure Iron, 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back Pressure, 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Reap Hoturmay anp Sons, Ltp,, HUDDERSFIELD, 





GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 
Represent the Strongest Independent R 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit ‘toe Gas 
Enrichment. 18, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
Towrr Buiipine, 22, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 


(THE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly, 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Oct. 25, p. 238, 








BEISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 





J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 28, Corrzes Hut, 


Lonpon, E.O., and 25, Brinez Enp, LEeps, 
A™Mmontra Waste Liquor Disposal. 
Purification Plant. 


Results Guaranteed. No Working Costs. 
J OHN RaDcuLiFFE, Chemical Engineer, East BARNET. 





GULPHURIC ACID — Specially pre- 


pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants. Joun Nicuotson & Sons, Lrp. 
Hunslet Chemical Works, Lreps. Tele.: “NICHOLSON, 
LeEps.”’ Telephone: (Two lines), Nos, 2420 and 2421, 


GoAL TAR wanted, 
BROTHERTON AND Oo,, Lrp,, Tar Distillers, 


Works: Brrminenam, Gra! 
Reames an wt ’ “aes Lexps, Liverroot, 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OxtpHam, and 
45 & 47 ‘Westminster e Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
T AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNOBS. 
PAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


" Brappoor, qunu ene ‘Marazovs, Loxpon.” 
OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT, ANY STATION. 


D ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 








DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





(THE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E, FRY SUTTON, SURREY. 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 

J. B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell 8t., GLASGOW. 


‘33 ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 
Offices : City Chambers, Luzps, 
Correspondence invited, 








EAD HOLLIDAY AND SONS, LTD., 
HUDDERSFIELD, 
Are prepared to Supply 
BENZOL, TOLUOLE, NAPHTHA, anp CREOSOTE 
in large Quantities. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED, 





E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 

= Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 

Toluol, Naphtha, idine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 


c. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


TAR WANTED. 
Telephone: Central Manchester, 7002, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 

Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS, 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 








SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: Otpsury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLpBuRY, 
Worcs, 


Telegrams: '' OnmmicaLs, OLDBURY,’ 











OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS8-WOERKS. 


BAxz & CHURCH, 
6, Cnoozep Lanz, Loxpon, B.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL LTD. 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, B.C, Works: SiLvERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘* HyDRocHLORIO, LomDoR,”’ 
Telephone: 841 Avanug, 





UX’S GAS PURIFYING MASS. 
See Advertisement on First White Page. 
Faueprice Lux, LupwiGsHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, 


TAR WANTED. 





THE BURNDEN TAR COMPANY (BOLTON), 
LIMITED. 
Hulton Chemical Works, BOLTON. 





C ALCIDUM, a Limpid, Colourless, 

Neutral Liquid; does not affect Metals, freezes 
only at -67° F., and, therefore, when mixed with Water 
in Gas Meters, Engines, Generators, &c., prevents these 
Freezing in the most severe weather. It is also the 
best means of thawing everywhere, for Extinguishing 
Fires, and for working Mortar and Cement in Winter. 
Used regularly for Eight Years by one English Gas 
Company. 

RICHARD Simon AND Sons, LimiteD, NoTTinGHAM. 


G45- WORKS requiring Extensions 

should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 
facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
onia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 








of 
m 





AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP.- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
Frere Buakeney, Sons, anp Company, LiMiTED, 
Thornhill, Dewssvury, 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, "MERCHANDISE MARKS 
and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘TRADE 
SECRETS vy. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’’ 6d. ; 
‘“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, Tele- 
grams: ‘‘ Patent London.” Telephone: No, 248 Holborn. 


| iy is Worth Your While to Buy Direct 

from the RELIANCE LUBRICATING OIL COM- 
PANY GUARANTEED ANTI-CORROSIVE LUBRI- 
CANTS—viz., Motor Waggon Oil, 1s.; Motor Car Oil, 
1s. 6d. ; Engine, Cylinder, and Machinery Oils, 1s.; Axle 
Oil, 104d.; Exhauster Oil, 10d.; Special Cyiinder Oil, 
1s, 4d.; 650 T Cylinder, 1s. 9d.; Special Engine Oil, 
ls, 4d.; Gas Engine and Oil Engine Oil, 1s, 6d.; 
Refrigerator, 1s. 94.; Renown Engine Oil, 11}d.; and 
Astral Disinfectant, 2s. 6d. per gallon, Barrels free, 
carriage paid. Solidified Oil, 25s. cwt. 








Tue RELIANCE LusBRICATING O11 Company, 19 & 20, 
Water Lane, Tower St., Lonpon, E,C, Agents wanted. 
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ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS. Ltd, 

Contractors for Oomplete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Ross 
Mount Inon-Works, ELLAND, 


S" CCESS by Saltation for most is im- 


probable; the law of averages indicates system, 
backed by expert advice, as giving the surest results. 
Discard spasmodic, amateur efforts, and write now 
HERBERT GREATOREX, Application Specialist, Beech- 
wood, MaTLock, 


G ULPHORIC ACID for Sale, specially 


suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers, 
Works: BraMineuamM, LEEps, SUNDERLAND, and WakE- 
FIELD. 


a G,AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 

of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the enrichment of Gas, 

Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KiLLInGworrH, or through his 
sg F, J. Nicon, Pilgrim House, N&woastLe-on- 

'YNE, 

Telegrams: ‘' Dorio,”” Newcastle-on-Tyne. Nationa! 
Telephone No. 2497, 











MMONIA. 


Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHANcE AND Hont, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 


ARBAZOL Wanted, Crude or Refined, 
in Large Quantities. 
Address No, 5310, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


ANTED—Tar and Ammoniacal 
Liquor, Any Quantity. 
GRINDLEY AND Company, LiMiTED, Raweliffe, near 
Goole, YORKSHIRE. 


( YLINDRICAL Tank Waggons, suit- 
able for carrying Crude Naphtha or similar Pro- 
ducts, FOR HIRE. 
Apply, to THR CLayTon ANILINE Company, LimiITED, 
Clayton, MANCHESTER. 

















FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
GI MULTAN EOUS Discharging-Charger. 
The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke, 
See Advertisement, Nov. 1, p. VI. of Centre, 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
89, Viotoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W, 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘* MotorpsTHy, Lonpon,” 6118 WESTMINSTER, 





(CLERK (Age 21) desires change. Four 


Years Gas and Water, 24 years Rates, &c. Short- 
hand, Book-Keeping, Typewriting. Excellent Re- 
ferences. Would accept b’oreign Appointment. Per- 
manency. Assistant Cashier, &c. 

Address No. 5320, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FuLeet STREET, E.C. 


AS-COAL Salesman wanted. Must 


have large Turnover, First-Class Abilities, and 
Connection. very facility Offered. 
Apply, in strictest confidence, to W. H. Bowater, 
LimireD, BiRMINGHAM. 


Youn G Draughtsman wanted in Gas 
Engineering Works at Reading. General Work, 
Applicants mast be Intelligent, Quick, and Accurate. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 5321, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


(ZENERAL Manager required by a firm 


of Gas Engineers and Contractors. Must be 
thoroughly competent. 
Apply, by letter, with copies of Three Recent Testi- 
monials, stating Age and Salary required, to No. 5313, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


A WORKING Manager wanted for a 
24 Millions Works, but capable of increase. 
Must Understand Regenerative Settings and Exhauster, 
and be a good Carbonizer. Preference given to a Man 
who has had Experience in Distribution and can advise 
Customers and Push Sales. Good Cottage, Gas, and 
Coal free. 
Apply, stating Salary required, to Best AND TURNER, 
Incorporated Accountants, Skipton, Yorks. 


SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 


ASSISTANT-MANAGER. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the 


Position of ASSISTANT MANAGER to the 
South Shields Gas Company; but Applicants are Hereby 
— that the Vacancy may be filled from the present 
Staff. 

Practical Experience in Modern Methods of Gas 
Manufacture and Supply absolutely essential. 

Testimonials are not required in the first instance; 
but References should be given. 

State fully Particulars of Training, Qualifications, 
and Experience; also Age and Salary required. 
,, bealed Applications to be sent in at once, endorsed 

Assistant Managership,” and addressed to T. H. 
Duxsury, Engineer and Manager, Gas Company, 
SouTH SHIELDs, 




















THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


(DEPARTMENT OF FUEL AND Gas ENGINEERING ) 


SPECIAL LECTURE COURSES OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC. 


(A.) THe DistrinuTION AND UsEs oF Coat GAs.— 


COURSE of 22 Lectures on Wednes- 


days at Six p.m. and Thursdays at Nine a.m., 
during Eleven consecutive weeks, as under :— 


Jan, 11 to Feb. 2.—Eight Lectures on ‘* Distrizv- 
TION OF Coat Gas,” by Mr. Walter Hole, of 
Leeds. 

Feb. 8 to 16.—Four Lectures on ‘“‘ Gasrous Comsvs- 
TION AND STRUCTURE OF FLAMES,” by Professors 
Bone and Smithells. 

Feb. 22 to March 9.—Six Lectures on ‘‘ THE UsEs 
or Coat Gas For HEATING Purposes,” by Mr. 
John Bond, of Southport. 

March 16 to 24.—Four Lectures on ‘‘ Gas LIGHTING 
AND PHoToMETRY,” by Mr. Jacques Abady, of 
London. 

Fee for the whole Course £1 ls., or 10s. 6d. for a 
Single Section thereof. 


(B.) Byr-Propuct Coxinc PrRocEssEs.— 

A Course of Eight Lectures on Saturdays at 3.30 p.m. 
Commencing Jan. 21, 1911, by Mr. Ernest Bury, M.8Sc., 
of the Skinningrove Iron Company, Limited. 

Fee for the Course, 10s. 6d. 

For further Particulars Apply to the REGISTRAR. 


WASTED, a Competent Gas-Fitter as 
WORKING FOREMAN GAS-FITTER, CAN- 
VASSER, and MAINTENANCE INSPECTOR, for the 
Shanklin (I. of W.) Gas Company. 

First-Class men only need Apply. 

Apply, by letter, giving Particulars of Training, 
present Employment, and Wages required to Frank C, 
Taylor, Engineer and Secretary. 


WANTED, by a Country Gas Company 
(in the Midlands), a Competent Man as WORK- 
ING SUPERINTENDENT, to Take Charge of all 
District Work, including Internal Fitting and some 
Burner Maintenance, One Fitter kept. Mains, 12 miles; 
Consumers 960. 

Apply, by letter, with all Particulars of Experience, 
Age, &c., together with copies of recent Testimonials, 
and stating Wages required, to No. 5322, care of Mr, 
King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Fo SALE—Forty-Nine 21 in. by 15 in. 
OQ to Round MOUTHPIECES, Self-Sealing; 
Fourteen now being Removed on Introduction of 
Machinery. 
Apply to the Secretary, Gas Offices, Sutton, SuRREy. 


F OR SALE—Complete Gas-Making 


PLANT, including New Gasholder and Steel Tank, 
10,000 Cubic Feet capacity, ready for delivery, with Con- 
densers, Scrubber, Purifiers, &c. Erected complete in 
England for £1200. Detailed Plan and Specification 
submitted. 

TWO PURIFIERS, 12 ft. by & ft. by 5 ft.deep. Three 
Purifiers 5 ft. 6 in. square, complete with Four-Way 
Valves and Connections. Re-Erected cheap for imme- 
diate Sale. 

GASHOLDERS, 16 ft., 24 ft., 26 ft., 80 ft., 42 ft.. and 
45 ft. diameter. Also 70,000 and 200,000 Cubic Feet 
capacity Gasholders. Cheap for immediate Sale. Re- 
krected in either brick or new Steel Tanks. Full 
Particulars and Quotation submitted. 

STORAGE TANK, 18 ft. long, 13 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 
deep, of g-inch thick Boiler Plate. Also CAST-IRON 
TANKS. Inquiries Solicited. 

FirtH BLAKELEY, SONs, AND Company, LIMITED, 
Thornhill, Dewssury. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the Supply of about 1800 Tons of SULPHURIC 
ACID to be delivered during the Year 1911, 

Full Particulars may be obtained on Application to 
Mr. William W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Bloom Street, Salford. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Acid,” ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Town 
Hall, Salford, to be delivered to me not later than 
Three p.m. on Thursday, the lst of December, 1910. 

L. C. Evans, 
Town Cierg. 














Salford. 


TO ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. 


HE Directors of the Sheffield United 
Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for STEEL 
AND IRONWORK for Twelve Settings of Ten RE- 
TORTS, at their Neepsend Works, as follows :— 
For the Supply and Delivery only of CAST-IRON 
BUCKSTAY SHOES, ASH PANS, AND FUR- 
NACE FITTINGS. 
For the Supply and Erection of STEEL AND 
IRONWORK, consisting of Rolled Steel Joists, 
&c., forming Floors and Bench Framing, 
For the Supply and Erection of STEEL AND 
TRONWORK in Hydraulic Mains, Ascension 
Pipes, Chequer Floor Plates, Gas and Tar 
Mains, &c. 
For the Supply and Delivery only of 232 Self-Sealing 
RETORT MOUTHPIECES, 243 in, by 16} in. 
Q shape. 

Drawings may be seen and Specifications, with Forms 
of Tender and Quantities, obtained, on and after Nov. 
17, on Application to the Engineer, Mr. J. W. Morrison, 
at the Company’s Offices, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed, must be Delivered by post 
to Mr. Hanbury Thomas, Managing-Director, not later 
than the first post on Tuesday, the 6th day of December. 
Wm. Hampy, 

Secretary. 





Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, Nov, 10, 1910. 





GAS-PURIFIERS 
THE City Corporation of Dunedin, New 


Zealand, invite TENDERS for the Supply and 
Delivery at Dunedin of one Complete Set of PURI- 
FIERS, consisting of Two Boxes, each 30 feet by 30 feet 
by 5 feet deep. 

Plans and Specification may be seen at the Offices of 
Messrs. Thomas Cole and Son, Civil Engineers, 11, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., between the hours 
of Ten and Five any week day (except Saturdays.) 

Tenders are to be addressed to the Town CLERK, 
Dunedin, New ZEALAND, and to be received by him not 
later than the 25th of January, 1911. 


SHOTLEY BRIDGE AND CONSETT DISTRICT 
GAS COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR TAR. es 
(THE Directors of this Company invite 
TENDERS for the Purchase of the TAR pro- 

duced at their Works from the Ist of January to the 
81st of December, 1911. 

Approximate Quantity, 80,000 to 90,000 Gallons. 

Contractor to find his own Casks, and to accept 
delivery at Blackhill Station. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
Tuesday, Dec. 6, 1910. 





M. RicHLey, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Front Street, 
Shotley, Bridge. 


CITY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
HE Works and Ways Committee are 


prepared to receive TENDERS for the Supply 
of the undermentioned STORES and MATERIALS; 
the Contracts to commence on the 1st of January next, 
and to terminate on the 31st of December, 1911 :— 
Cement. 
Blue Lias Lime. 
Red Bricks. 
Blue Bricks. 
Timber. 
Earthenware Pipes, &c. 
Earthenware Pipes, &c. (Patent Joints.) 
Iron Castings, Iron Gulleys, &c. 
Yorkshire Flags, Kerb, &c. 





(J) Granite Setts, Kerb and Broken Granite. 
(K) Ironstone Slag, Chippings, &c. 

(L) River Gravel. 

(M) Coal. 

(N) Picks, Shovels, and Scoops. 

(O) Ironmongery. 

(P) Scavenging and other Brushes. 


(Q) Disinfectants. 
(R) Refined Tar. 
(S) Pitch. 

(T) Creosote Oil. 


Forms of Tender may be obtained on Applying to 
Mr. Arthur Brown, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, Guild- 
hall, Nottingham, on payment of a deposit of 5s. each, 
which will be returned on receipt of a bond-fide Tender, 
providing such Tender is not withdrawn and is de- 
livered by the time stated below. 

Patterns and Samples may be inspected at the Fast- 
croft Depét, London Road, Nottingham. 

The Committee will not consider any Tender except 
on the authorized Form of Tender, which must be sent 
to the undersigned, in the official envelope provided, 
on or before Thursday, the 8th of December, 1910. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be ac- 
cepted, and Tenders will only be accepted from persons 
who conform to the Conditions as regards paying the 
local standard rate of Wages, &c., and to the working 
rules of the Nottingham District applicable to the 
various trades. 

By order, 
J. A. H. GREEN, 
Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, 
Nov. 16, 1910. 
CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR THE SUPPLY OF GOODS AND 
MATERIALS. 


PuE Gas -Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the Supply of the whole 

or a portion of their requirements of the following 

GOODS and MATERIALS, for delivery during the 

ensuing Year, carriage paid, at their various Gas 

Stations, Chemical Works, or Stores, or at any Railway 

Station within the Nottingham Gas Supply District :— 

Cast-Iron Pipes and Specials. 

Pig Lead, Lead and Compo Pipe, White, Red, 
and Chemical Sheet Lead. 

Wrought Iron and Steel. 

Retorts and Fire Materials. 

Meters (Wet and Dry and Prepayment); also 
Repairs. 

Brass Castings. 

Brass Cocks and Malleable Iron Levers. 

Small Iron Castings, Retort Fittings, &c. 

Purchase of old Cast and Wrought Scrap Iron, 
Old Copper, Brass, &c. 

Lime for Chemical Works purposes. 

Paints, 

Oils. 

Rope Yarn, 

Tallow, &c. 

Cotton Waste. 

Coke Forks, Shovels, Buckets, Files, &c. 

Meter Boxes, Platforms and Shelves. 

Timber. 

Plumbing. 

Tools for Distribution Department. 

Specifications and Forms of Tender may be obtained, 
and Samples seen, on Application to the Engineer and 
General Manager, at the Gas Offices, George Street, 
Nottingham. 

Tenders to be addressed to me and to be delivered at 
the Guildhall, Nottingham, not later than Monday, the 
28th of November inst. 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
J. A. H. GREEN, 
Town Clerk, 


(B) 


(C) 
(D) 
(E) 


Guildhall, Nottingham, 
Nov, 19, 1910, 
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TO ALKALI MANUFACTURERS AND LIME 
MERCHANTS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Bradford 


Corporation invite TEND™RS for the Supply of 
the undernamed GOODS required at the Chemical 
Works, Frizinghall, during the ensuing Twelve 
Months, viz. :— 

16,000 Carboys of SPIRITS OF SALT, containing a 
minimum of 28 per cent. H.Cl, and not more 
than ‘02 per cent. Arsenic, delivered in Lots of 
400 as required. 

800 Tons of Best Hand-Picked LIME, free from 
Stone, and testing 96 per cent. CaO, delivered 
at Frizinghall Siding (Midland Railway), in 
Truck Loads as required. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for Spirits of Salt,’’ or 
‘*Lime,” as the case may be, to be forwarded to the 
Town Clerk, on or before Nine a.m., Dec. 2, 1910. 


GAINSBOROUGH URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Gas Committee of the above 
Councii are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the Purchase of the AMMONIACAL LIQUOR pro- 
duced at their Gas-Works for a period of Twelve 
Months from the Ist of January, 1911. 

Further Particulars may be obtained on Application 
to the undersigned. 

Sealed and endorsed Tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, must be delivered at the 
Gas-Works, Gainsborough, not later than Friday, the 
25th of November, 1910. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 





JoHN BALDwin, 





Manager. 
Gas-Works, Gainsborough, 
Nov. 16, 1910. 
SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD URBAN DISTRICT 


COUNCIL. 


GAS-WORKS EXTENSION. 


SPENDERS are invited for the Supply, 


Erection and Setting to Work of a SULPHATE 
OF AMMONIA PLANT, having a capacity of 20 Tons 
Liquor per diem, with all Accessories Complete, at the 
New Gas-Works. 

Drawing, Specification and Form of Tender can be 
obtained from the Engineers, Messrs. Corbet Woodall 
and Son, of Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, West- 
minster, 8.W., upon the payment (by Cheque only) of 
a deposit of £2 2s., which will be returned on receipt of 
a bond-fide Tender. 

Tenders on the Form supplied are to be delivered 
not later than Ten a.m. on Tuesday, the 6th day of 
December, 1910, addressed to the undersigned and 
endorsed “‘ Tender for Sulphate of Ammonia Plant.” 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, 

Joun D. FIpieER, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 


notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for including 
other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these Periodi- 
cal Sales, will be forwarded on Application to Messrs. 
A. & W. Ricuarps, at 18, Finspury Crecos, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTHEND WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £5000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 


SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 
— E.C., on Tuesday, Dec. 6, at Two o’clock, in 
ots. 
Particulars of 18, 
Crrovs, E.C, 





the AUCTIONEERS, FInsBURY 





By order of the Directors of the 
BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £10,000 ‘“‘D” CAPITAL WATER 
STOCK 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 
SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 
a E.C., on Tuesday, Dec. 6, at Two o'clock, in 
ots, 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, 
Circus, E.C, 


HE Owner of British Patent No. 138 of 
1908, entitled ‘Improvements in Distilling and 
Coking Coal,’’ granted to Samuel Bertram Sheldon, is 
desirous of DISPOSING of the Patent or entering into 
a Working Arrangement under LICENSE with Firms 
likely to be interested in the same. In the alternative, 
the owner would be open to consider proposals to 
Manufacture the Apparatus and to carry out the process 
to fill any requirements of the market in Great Britain 
onterms to bearranged. The Patentcoversan Invention 
interesting to Manufacturers of Gas and Coke and Gas 
Producers. Detailed Information as to the Invention 
will be found in the Patent Specification, of which a copy 
will be supplied to any interested party on request. 
Full Particulars can be obtained from, and Offers 
made (for transmission to the Owner) to, Marks AND 
CuERK, 57 and 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lonpon, W.C, 


18, FINnsBuRY 








THE Proprietors of the Letters Patent 

No. 27,287 of 1907, relating to ‘GAS TURBINE,” 
desires to DISPOSE of the Patent or to Grant 
LICENSES to Interested Parties, on Reasonable Terms, 
with a view to the adequate Working of the Patent in 
this Country. 

Inquiries to be addressed to CrurksHank and Farr- 
WEATHER, LiMiTED, International Patent Agency, 65, 
and 66, Chancery Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 





Now Published, Price 1s, net, 


THE SALE OF GAS APPARATUS 


J. PATER WIATT. 


Author of “‘ Chemistry in Physics,” ‘* Internal Combus- 
tion Engines,” &c., &c. 





London: WALTER Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet St., E.C, 


BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, 


EsTABLISHED 1820, 
Owners of the Birtley Iron Works and 
Pelaw Main Collieries, 


GENERAL ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Makers of Cast-Iron PIPES and CONNEC. 
TIONS for Gas, Water, Steam, Electrical, 
Sanitary, and other purposes; also TANKS, 
COLUMNS of every description, Hydraulic, 
Gas, and Colliery PLANT, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, giving complete list of 
our manufactures, on application. 








Works: BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Offices: MILBURN HOUSE. 








ALL the 


Boys CALORIMETERS 


which have been in daily use in 
all the Official Testing-Stations in 
London for the last Three Years 


WERE MADE BY 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


— LIMITED 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Those desiring to obtain Gas Calorimeters 

as used in the Official Testing Places 

should see that the apparatus bears the 
name of the Original makers, 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 














KOPPERS’ PATENT 


CHAMBER OVENS. 


Results obtained which have never been Sur- 
passed by any other System of Carbonization. 
Plants at Work and under Construction for 
the production of 18,000,000 cubic feet 
of Gas per Day. 
See our large Advertisement aecering in 
alternate issues of the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 








The KOPPERS’ 


COKE OVEN AND BYE-PRODUCT CO., 


801, Glossop Road, SHEFFIELD. 


MIRFIELD GAS GOAL. 


UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 








Please apply for Price, Analyses, and Report, to the 
MIRFIELD COLLIERY COMPANY, 
RAVENSTHORPE,xesk DEWSBURY. 

LONDON : 16, Park Village East, N.W. 





THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 
Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON AND 
ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS, 

Inquiries Solicited, 

Telegrams: ‘* DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone 1806. 





With the Patent 


PHEENIX SACK HOLDER 


RICHARD SIMON & SONS, L7p., 
NOTTINGHAM, 


One Man can fill a 
Sack quicker than 
Two Men without it. 


UNBREAKABLE. PORTABLE, 
Price 25s. 








COOKE, ENNEVER & TULK, 
Stock Brokers, 


17 & 18, NEWGATE STREET, E.C., and 
PRINCE’S CHAMBERS, BIRMINGHAM. 


We are Buyers and Sellers by Private Treaty 
of Stocks, Shares, and Debentures in approved 
Old Established Water or Gas Undertakings, 
and make this a speciality. 
Application. 


New Capital issued, Municipal Loans arranged. 
COOKE, ENNEVER & TULK, 


‘Phone City 4660. Tele. : ‘*BreuncTuaL Lonpon.” 


HEATHGOTE GAS GOAL 


from the 


GRASSMOOR GOLLIERIES, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals, 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON 1RON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


4ND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 1 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
or without boy joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- 
— by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 

hemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 

Nore.—Makers of HORSLEY SYPHONS. 
These are cast in one piece, without Chap- 
lets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and Covers, 
and rendering Leakage impossible. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GHNERALLY, 
London Office: 

90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Prices quoted on 
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AIR OR GAS MEASUREMENT. 


| C.C.’s or 
1000ths of 
Cubic Feet. 





«é«GAS and AIR ADJUSTERS =» 
OPERATED OUTSIDE IN THE 
‘“*PARKINSON’”’ 
INVERTED BURNER 
LANTERN. 








ALEX. 

WRIGHT 
| & Co., Ltd., 
| WESTMINSTER. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS 


NAPHTHALENE SOLVENT. 


Are you troubled with NAPHTHALENE in your 
MAINS? If so, try our special 


“SOLVENE.” 


THE FINEST NAPHTHALENE SOLVENT. 
ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


PARKINSON AND W, & B. COWAN, LTD., BROTHERTON & Co LTD 
STREET LIGHTING SPECIALISTS, bb } 89 


Lonpon, EDINBURGH, BrrMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, BELFAST, SyDNEyY, N.S.W. 
, . ‘ CITY CHAMBERS, LEEDS. 


{ also VALVES of all descriptions. 
ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
R L AIDL AW & SON LTD And LAMBHILL FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
* 4 ag OFFICE: 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


THE LADDITE MANTLE 
; = S| “the Star of the Mantle World,” still holds the field for Strength and Light, as users 


0 have proved for themselves. The Company have recently quadrupled their powers of pro- 
; duction to meet the great demand. Facts speak for themselves. 
LADDITE 


The Company are now prepared to negotiate large contracts, and guarantee prompt deliveries. 
Seaiieatent AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, FRANGCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 
Mantle made, General Offices and Works: 


THE LADDITE INCANDESCENT MANTLE CO., LTD., xmneston-on-THanes. 












































i 














Workmanship and Materials 
of the Highest 
Quality. 





Built to any 


PECKETT & SONS, Specification or Gauge. 
ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 
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SILICA 
“MACHINE MADE’ RETORTS 


TRADE MARK £6£@©,Q,°? ReEcisTERED. 





These retorts are now largely used and proved to be 
superior to ANY fire-clay retort. 

Their qualitiesof not SHRINKING OR SAGGING 
mark their difference from retorts made of fire-clay, and 
this property of remaining stationary under working con- 
ditions places them in a class of their own. 


(1) WE GUARANTEE that they will withstand 


the highest working heats. 


(2) That they will nt CONTRACT, SOFTEN, 
SAG, OR WARP. 


WE CLAIM: 


Greater efficiency than any fire-clay retort. 

More durability. 

That carbon does not readily adhere to them, and 
they are easy to scurf. 

That being Machine Made they are even in texture 
and without joints, and having few, if any, air 


spaces, the conductivity is superior to any hand- 
made retort. 


References can be given of their work in vertical, 
inclined, and horizontal settings. 





For particulars and Prices apply— 


JOSEPH MORTON, LTD., 


Cinder Hills Fire Clay Works, 
cwortox nauirax.”  MAALIFAX, 134 HALIFAX, 


London Agents: DOW & WILSON, 32, Fenchurch Street, LONDON, E.C, 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Stoking Machinery 


HYDRAULIC GOKE PUSHERS 


(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT). 
WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE OPERATION. 


LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. 





Full Particulars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 
LONDON ADDRESS: 56, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
[See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 8, p. 370.] 





CASES FOR BINDING 
QUARTERLY VOLUMES OF THE “JOURNAL” 


PRICE 2s. EACH. 





WHAT 


GAS ENGINEERS 


STATE :— 


“COALEXLD is the only Smokeless Fuel 
that lends itself to the assistance of Gas 
Engineers, and therefore ought to be adopted 
by them.” 


For Terms, apply to COALEXLD LIMITED, LANCASTER, 





Special Pressure and 
Pressure & Exhaust Registers. 


For RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 
For EXHAUSTER HOUSES. 
For OFFICES AND DISTRICTS. 








Fullest particulars on application to— 


Tr. G MARSH, 
28, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 


(AYTON SONS@N 


LIMITED 


Pepper Kd. Branch.Hunslet,Leeds 











- Interior View of ‘Works 
Employed in the Manufacture of 


WELDED 











Sami. GUTLER & SONS, MILLWALL, LONDON, 


And at 39, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 














PARBURETTED WATER-PAS PLANT, 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 





Inspection 





of Working Plants 





Inwited. 
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GRAETZIN LIGHT. 


MOST IMPORTANT! 





Latest Development: 
600 C.P. LOW PRESSURE LAMP. 
1000 C.P. LOW PRESSURE LAMP. 


GAS REGULATION on the TOP of the LAMP. 


All Goods are unapproachable for economy and durability. 


Ask Wholesalers for Catalogue and Prices. 














CLAYTON, SON 
eS ae. 


& CO., LTD., 
\ Hunslet, LEEDS. 


SPIRAL-GUIDED 


HOLDERS 
A SPECIALITY. 











Original Makers. 








Two-Lift Spiral-Guided 
Gasholder and Steel Tank 
(Clayton’s Patent) 

Made and Erected for the 
Northallerton Consumers’ Gas 
Company, Ltd. 


CAPAGITY 110,000 cubic feet: 








Telegrams: ‘Gas LEEps.” 
.. - Telephones: Nos, 542 & 543, 


LONDON OFFICE: 
60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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THE HORSELEY 0.. LTD., TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
~~~ GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP-PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Erte. 








Aso ate Einps oF Worss & Heap Orriez 


TIPTON, 


STRUCTURAL IRON AND ~ STAFFORDSHIRE, 


CLs) 
e's 


ix 








iN 
“i X 
STEEL WORK. he te oe % 
= ‘ im anne =o ij x Loxpon Orricx : 
Ms; x 11, VICTORIA STREET, 
BRIDGES, MS x WESTMINSTER. 
* 
ROOFS, m 
x TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES : 
Ra “ HORSELEY, TIPTON.” 
PIRES, Etc. “GALILEO, LONDON.” 











UPWARDS OF 


6 MILES 


At Work. 


“D.B.” COKE CONVEYORS, 


The Best and 
Most Economical 
Conveyor 
for Hot Coke. 





See Opinions of 
Leading Engineers 
at 
Annual Meeting of 
Institution of Gas 
Engineers, 
June, 1910. 








SOLE MAKERS: 


W. J. JENKINS & CO., Limited, 


| ENGINEERS, RETFORD, NOTTS. 
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The K. & A. Systems. 


| BLUE” os GARBURETTED” W.-6. 


Adopted in:— 
K. & A. WATER-GAS CO., Ltd., 








BELGIUM, 

HOLLAND, 39, Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER. 

INDIA, 

SPAIN, and the. _- Makers—CLAYTON, SON, & CO., Ltd., 
LEEDS. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


BIGGS, WALL, & CO., 


GAS ENGINEERS. 


FULL-WAY GUN- — saalanet COCKS A anv. 











D1 PATTERN. C1 PATTERN. 


With Protecting Cap and Loose Key. 





SEND FOR OUR SMALL-BRASS-FITTINGS CATALOGUE. 





Brass Gas-Fittings, Wrought-Iron Gas and Steam Tubes, Coke Forks and Shovels aiways in Stock. 
Coke Barrows, Tools of all Descriptions. 


BIGGS, WALL, & CO., 13, Cross Street, , Finsbury, LONDON, 


Hampden Works, NEW SOUTHGA = 





Telegrams: ‘‘RAGOUT LONDON,” Telephone: 273 CENTRAL, 





THE SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE. 


RADIATE MORE HEAT 


BY USING 


SILCO BRICK RETORTS. 


SILCO BRICKS prevent all settling of setting. 
SILICA BRICKS for Combustion Chambers, any shape. 
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THE WIGAN COAL € IRON CO,, LIM” 


Are the exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL i COAL COLLIERIES, 
Wigan, and of the Manton Steam and House Coal Collieries, Worksop, Notts, and supply the well-known 
: Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, House and Steam Coals, &c. 


axtlDLAND AND wet OF 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 
Telegraphic 


Address: “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM,” Telephone: No, 200 CENTRAL, 


pwrnior ormon; 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents, = ws pclernge Aree 


CORT’S 


PATENT 


ANTI-DIP VALVE. 


IMPORTANT POINTS :— 


POSITIVE IN ACTION, 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
ALWAYS FULL BORE. 


WE GUARANTEE 


INCREASED MAKE PER TON, 
GREATER ILLUMINATING POWER, 
SATISFACTION, &c. 


Write for fullest Particulars to— 


R. CORT & SON, Ltd., 
READING. 















GAS METER 
MAKERS. 


PREPAYMENT 
GAS METER 


Fitted with 


COLSON’S 
STRONG CASH BOX. 


THE STRONGEST AND 
BEST PREVENTIVE AGAINST 
THEFTS 
FROM SLOT METERS. 











SIMON SQUARE WORKS 


EDINBURGH. 


6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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Inverted Arc Lamp, Fig. 623. 


‘ 








Storm Proof— . a | ah Welsbach-Kern 
For Exterior Lighting. 1 € (Patent) Inverted System 








‘BRITISH MADE. BRITISH MADE. 








Width over all. 


Height over all. 


I-light . . . I ft. rin. 
t-light . . . I ft, 8 ins. ‘ 2-light . . . 1 ft. § ins. 
a-light . . . 2 ft. 4 ins. —— 3-light . . . 1 ft. 5 ins. 
3-light . . . 2 ft. 4 ins. i q-light . . . 1 ft. Sins. 


4-light . . . 2 ft. 7 ins. 











Three-Light. 






Fig, ‘623, 





FENAMELLED Green Steel Casing, fitted with Welsbach-Kern Inverted Burners, Gas and Air Regulators 
operated from outside.. Sliding Door to give access to Burners for cleaning purposes. Fitted with Mag- 
nesia Nozzles, Welsbach Mantles, and Glass Mantle Protectors. Complete as shown. Highly efficient and 


regenerative. 


4 Gas per hour, C.P. Steel. Copper Case. i Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper Case. 
1-light 4 feet 125 30/- 5/= extra. 3-light 12 feet 400 52/6 G/= extra. 


2-light 8 feet 260 47/6 G/= extra. | 4-light 16 feet 550 72/S 9/= extra. 
All on or off, or One light on and the rest off, "7/@ per Lamp extra. Cup and Ball, 3/G per Lamp extra. 
RENEWALS, 


Glass Mantle Protectors (Fig. 623) 33/444 per dozen, or in case lots of 5 gross, 33/= per gross. 
I-Light. 2-bight. 3-Light. 4-bight. I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-bight. 
Clear Glass Globes, each 2/3 S/O S/B = 9Q9/=| Wired Globes, extra each B/= VB/= BOB 3/6 


Not 


m » mows 19/6 57/9 57/9 93/- Parabolic Reflector, extra , 3/6 G/= 7/6 23 
Cuceuiiii « 80 18 +~=«18 12 Welsbach Mantles, ys ri : _ 3d. per dozen 


The Welsbach Mantles for Upright lighting are “C,” “CX,” and “ Plaissetty,” price $d. each. 


THE WELSBAGH INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO., LTD., 


Welsbach House, 344-354, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘WBELSBACH LONDON.’’ Telephone 2410 NORTH. 














VERTICAL RETORTS 
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ADOPTED IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 





AUSTRALIA, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


AND JAPAN 


AS FOLLOWS :— 
= HELENS emtetieeinn ). 
MANCHESTER, 
S™ HELENS (instaiition 
ROCHDALE, 
HELENSBURGH 
LURGAN, 
SYDNEY, 
FITCHBURG, 
TOKIO. 


ond GAS — CO., LTD., 


Ane we, MANCHESTER. 
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7 
HAVE YOU RECEIVED A COPY OF OUR NEW CATALOGUE? 


If not write for one without delay, Post Free. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY GAS ENGINEER AND MANAGER. 


This Catalogue is the finest and most up-to-date of its kind yet issued, being illustrated 
with hundreds of Sectional Drawings and Photographs, including an interesting Diagram 
showing various Seams of a Fire-Clay Mine. 

Also, unique photographs of Miners engaged getting our world-famed Old Mine Fire-Clay, &c. 


GEORGE EH. HARRISON, Iarpv. 
Gas Retort and Fire-Brick Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


Telegrams: ‘HARRISON, LYE.” Telephones: 87 LYE; 59 BRIERLEY HILL. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


(WOLYWERHAMPTON) LTD. 











Telegrams: London Address: Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C. National Telephone: 
‘* Evans, WOLVERHAMPTON,” No. 39. 


. a 5" Please apply for Catalogue No. 8. 
12,000 PUMPS .Yeee IN STOCK AND PROGRESS, 





Yin <SSe — =— - oe 
Fig. 705. “SING ‘ CORNISH” STEAM- PUMP FOR Fig. 685, “RELIABLE” STEAM PUMP FOR Fig. 712. “DOUBLE-RAM’’ 
STEAM-PUMP. BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP, 























ALIFAX. 
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Oe KEITH LIGHT. 


OVER GOOO INSTALLATIONS NOW IN USE. 











Illustration shows our 


1909 Pattern INVERTED LAMP 


adapted for Columns, and giving an efficiency of 


60-Candlie Power per Cubic Foot. 





MADE IN VARIOUS SIZES, AND ARRANGED FOR 
ANY METHOD OF LIGHTING. 


JAMES KEITH ano BLACKMAN CO., LTD., 


27, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


CLAPHAM'’S SPECIALITIES. 


AWARDED er P, and 






























DIPLOMA es Tar Extractor, 
ad Livesey 
HONOUR, : Washer, 

FRANGO- — ij = et 
. eee, 3 y £5. ft: @ | Washer 
BRITISH ee : rs & 
Scrubber, 
EXHIBITION. | 
| Retort 
es Mouthpieces, 
PURIFIERS, Valves, &. 


Clapham’'s “ECLIPSE” Water Tube Condensers, Three of Seven Sets, each 2 Million Capacity, 
supplied to The Gaslight and Coke Company London. 


Sole Makers: CLAPHAM BROS., LD., KEIGHLEY, Yorks. 
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